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CHAPTER  I 


The  Fort 

Our  town-site  was  once  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Abnaki 
Indians.  Later  the  Tarretine  Indians — a  wandering,  war-like 
tribe — overcame  the  Abnaki;  intermarried  with  them  and  made 
the  tribe  now  known  as  the  Penobscots.  Their  carrying  ground 
on  Cape  Jellison  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  Lowder’s 
Brook  and  the  Mill  Pond.  In  the  old  records  the  Mill  Pond 
was  called  Illision  Harbor. 

The  French  started  trading  with  the  Indians  in  this  area 
about  1605.  About  1630,  the  English  established  a  trading 
house  at  Pentagoet,  which  was  the  peninsula  where  Castine 
stands  today. 

Before  the  year  1759  there  were  no  English  settlers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Penobscot.  It  was  a  vast  wilderness.  There  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  French  had  ever  settled  here  tem¬ 
porarily.  If  they  did,  no  traces  of  settlements  were  found  by 
the  early  English  settlers  and  explorers. 

The  first  permanent  white  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot  arrived  in  1759.  They  were  a  posse  of  four  hundred  men 
led  by  Thomas  Pownal,  the  Royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  The  posse  came  up  the  Penobscot  River  and 
landed  on  a  peninsula  called  Wassaumkeag  in  the  town  now 
called  Stockton  Springs,  but  which  was  called  Aguhasidek  by 
the  Indians.  The  name  Aguhasidek  means  “otter  slides”. 
Penobscot  and  Wassaumkeag  were  Indian  names.  Penobscot 
means  “water  that  flows  over  rocks”. 

Gov.  Pownal  and  his  men  were  transported  from  Boston  to 
the  Penobscot  in  the  frigate  “King  George”.  They  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  sloop-of-war,  “Massachusetts”,  which  was 
commanded  by  General  Samuel  Waldo. 


Previous  to  1759  the  early  settlers  west  of  the  Penobscot 
were  greatly  annoyed  by  Indian  raids,  which  were  often  insti¬ 
gated  and  led  by  the  French.  Settlements  were  stealthily  ap¬ 
proached  and  suddenly  attacked.  The  settlers  were  murdered, 
mutilated,  or  taken  captive.  After  the  British  seized  the  St. 
John  River,  the  French  and  Indians  had  no  outlet  to  the  sea 
except  down  the  Penobscot.  So  the  Penobscot  River  was  the 
avenue  through  which  these  raids  were  made  upon  the  settle¬ 
ments.  The  British  decided  that  a  fort  built  on  the  Penobscot 
would  stop  the  Indian  raids;  also,  block  the  French  from  the 
sea.  The  posse  was  sent  here  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  erect 
the  fort. 

The  British  claimed  this  territory  because  of  a  land  grant 
which  was  granted,  March  2,  1630,  by  the  Crown  of  England, 
to  Thomas  Leverett  of  Boston,  England  and  to  John  Beau¬ 
champ  of  London,  England.  It  was  called  the  “Muscongus 
Patent”  or  grant.  It  extended  from  the  seaboard  between  the 
Penobscot  and  Muscongus  rivers,  to  an  unsurveyed  line  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west,  so  far  north  as  would,  without  interfering 
with  the  Kennebec  Patent  or  any  other,  embrace  a  territory 
equal  to  thirty  miles  square.  Later  this  patent  was  known  as 
the  “Lincolnshire  Patent”,  from  the  place  of  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  one  of  the  grantees.  In  1720,  the  grandson  of  Thomas 
Leverett  divided  the  tract  into  ten  shares.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  term  “Ten  Proprietors  Tract”.  These  facts  were  re¬ 
corded  in  the  York  County  records  in  1721.  About  1740,  one 
hundred  thousand  acres,  belonging  first  to  the  Ten  Proprietors 
and  later  to  General  Waldo,  were  set  off  as  the  “Waldo  Patent”. 

Because  the  title  was  in  dispute,  General  Waldo  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  go  to  England  and  defend  the  claims  of  the  “Ten 
Proprietors”.  For  this  service  Waldo  received  two- thirds  of 
this  entire  grant.  The  ten  proprietors  had  only  one  third  left. 
Later,  they  gave  one-sixth  to  twenty  associates  who  agreed  to 
settle  on  the  tract.  Those  twenty  grantees  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Camden.  The  proprietors  now  had  one-sixth  left. 


This  tract  included  what  was  the  old  town  of  Frankfort,  part 
of  Monroe,  all  of  Hampden,  and  much  of  Bangor;  forty- three 
thousand  acres  in  all. 

General  Waldo  once  offered  to  give  one  thousand  acres  of 
this  land  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  erect  a  Province  House  on  the  Penobscot  River. 
General  Waldo  did  not  accompany  Governor  Pownal  in  an 
official  capacity  on  the  expedition  to  the  Penobscot.  He  joined 
the  expedition  because  of  personal  interest  in  this  large  land 
grant. 

May  4,  1759,  four  hundred  men  embarked  from  Boston. 
They  reached  Falmouth,  Maine,  May  8,  and  the  next  day 
arrived  off  the  Georges  River.  They  remained  there  several 
days.  From  there  Governor  Pownal  sent  part  of  his  force 
across  country  to  what  is  now  Belfast.  They  met  the  ship  there 
on  May  15.  The  ships  reached  what  is  known  today  as  Fort 
Point  Harbor,  May  17,  1759. 

The  landing  took  place  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  point  and 
the  isthmus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor.  They  reconnoitered 
the  place  and  encamped  on  the  point  then  called  Wassaumkeag 
Point.  Forty  men  were  sent  with  axes  to  clear  a  path  about  a 
rod  wide  on  the  Indian  carrying  ground.  Here  a  log  redoubt 
was  built  with  a  guard  room  large  enough  to  accommodate 
twenty-five  men.  This  was  completed  within  five  days  of 
landing.  A  like  avenue  was  cut  across  the  narrowest  place  in 
the  point  and  the  same  kind  of  a  redoubt  built  which  included 
a  guardhouse.  A  road  two  rods  wide  was  cut  in  a  direct  line 
from  this  avenue  to  the  point. 

On  May  21  a  “Nine  Pounder”  was  brought  ashore  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  made  of  its  capacity  to  command  the  river. 
Placed  horizontally  it  threw  shot  into  the  channel  about  half 
way  across.  At  a  certain  elevation  it  threw  shot  across  the 
channel  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite  shore. 
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Although  the  spot  seemed  suitable  for  the  site  of  the  fort, 
the  governor  would  not  build  the  fort  until  he  had  made  further 
explorations.  With  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  men,  he  went  up  the  river  on  May  22.  The  next  day  he 
landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  above  Bangor.*  While 
ashore  he  buried  a  plate  with  this  inscription:  “May  23,  1759 — 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Dominion  of  Great  Britain: 
Possession  confirmed  by  T.  Pownal,  Governor.” 

It  was  here  that  General  Samuel  Waldo,  who  had  accompa¬ 
nied  the  expedition,  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  written  that  General  Waldo  was  a  man  of  great 
distinction.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant. 
He  was  an  accomplished  gentlemen;  an  elegant  military  officer; 
and  a  traveler.  He  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  fifteen 
times. 

The  expedition  returned  to  Wassaumkeag  Point  the  next 
day,  bringing  the  remains  of  the  General.  A  vault  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  on  the  following  day  at  evening,  May  25,  1759,  the 
hero  was  buried  with  military  honors  and  religious  services. 
The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips.  Later 
General  Waldo’s  remains  were  moved  to  Boston. 

Governor  Pownal  decided  to  build  the  fort  on  Wassaumkeag 
Point.  He  erected  a  flag-staff  and  hoisted  the  King’s  colors 
with  all  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  Divine 
services  were  held  to  commemorate  this  important  event. 

After  giving  instructions  for  the  building  the  fort  Governor 
Pownal  embarked  for  Boston,  May  26.  He  reached  Boston 
Harbor,  May  28.  He  had  been  twenty-four  days  on  his  journey. 

Plans  for  the  fort  were  designed  by  the  architect,  Gershon 
Flagg.  Work  on  the  fort  was  started  May  23,  1759.  It  was 
completed  July  28,  1759.*  It  cost  $25,000.  The  fort  was 
called  “The  Penobscot”  but  the  name  was  changed  to  Fort 

*  Williamson  says  that  Pownal  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot 
River  but  Governor  Pownal’s  Journal  says  that  he  landed  on  the  east 
side. 

*  One  historical  source  says  that  the  fort  was  completed  on  July  6,  1759. 
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Pownal  in  honor  of  Governor  PownaL  Governor  Pownal  is 
said  to  have  been  the  most  popular  governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts. 

A  description  of  the  fort  and  a  plan  of  it  was  made  by  Joseph 
P.  Martin  in  1828.  The  following  description  of  the  fort  is 
found  in  Williamson’s  History  of  Maine,  vol.  11,  page  336. 

“The  fort  was  located  about  twenty-five  rods  from  the  shore, 
where  the  remains  of  the  breastwork  may  yet  be  seen.  It  was 
a  regular  fortification  with  parapet  and  ditch.  The  whole  was 
in  form  of  a  square  and  at  each  comer  were  flankers.  The  fort 
was  ninety  feet  long  on  each  side.  The  breastwork  was  ten  feet 
high.  This  was  surrounded  by  a  moat  or  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  five  at  the  bottom  and  eight  in  depth.  Each  ex¬ 
terior  side  of  the  ditch  was  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ditch  were  palisades  quite  around  the  fort,  except 
at  the  portcullis,  or  entrance,  at  the  eastern  side,  where  a  draw¬ 
bridge  crossed  the  ditch.  In  the  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
was  a  line  of  pickets.  Between  the  fort  and  the  river  were 
several  houses,  one  of  which  was  the  residence  of  the  commander 
of  the  fort.  Within  the  walls  was  a  square  block-house,  forty- 
four  feet  on  a  side,  with  flankers  at  each  corner,  of  diamond 
form,  thirty- three  feet  on  a  side.  The  whole  was  constructed 
of  squared  timber,  dovetailed  at  the  comers  and  trenailed.  The 
height  of  the  block-house — in  two  stories — was  about  twenty- 
two  feet;  the  roof  was  square  or  hipped  and  had  a  sentry  box 
upon  the  top.  On  the  roof  were  mounted  several  coehom 
mortars  and  on  the  area  between  the  breastwork  and  walls  of 
the  blockhouse,  twenty  feet  in  width,  three  or  four  cannon 
were  mounted.  The  upper  story  of  the  breastwork  jutted  over 
the  lower  about  three  feet,  the  space  being  covered  with  loose 
plank,  easily  removable.  The  lower  story  was  used  as  a  bar¬ 
racks  and  in  the  upper  one,  where  ten  or  twelve  small  cannon 
were  mounted,  garrison  exercises  were  performed  in  stormy 
weather.  There  were  two  chimneys,  one  in  the  northwest  and 
one  in  the  southwest  comers.” 
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A  little  brick  English  Chapel  was  built  near  the  fort.  The 
bricks  were  baked  in  England  and  sent  to  the  colonies.  Some 
of  these  bricks  have  been  dug  up  in  recent  years.  The  well 
which  was  dug  to  furnish  water  for  the  fort  is  used  today  by  the 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse. 

Governor  Pownal  changed  the  name  of  Wassaumkeag  Point 
to  Fort  Point.  He  also  buried  a  plate  at  the  fort  which  reads: 
“May  23,  1759,  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Dominion  of 
Great  Britain,  possession  confimed  by  Thomas  Pownal,  Gov¬ 
ernor/ ’ 

General  Jedidiah  Preble  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
Fort  Point.  The  deed  reads  as  follows:  Under  the  date  of 
October  29,  A.  D.  1762,  the  “Heirs  of  General  Samuel  Waldo, 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  by  us  received  of  General  Jedidiah  Preble,  of  Penobscot 
in  the  County  of  Lincoln — the  receipt  of  which  we  hereby 
acknowledge. — By  these  Present  have  granted,  bargained,  sold, 
aliened,  released  and  conveyed  to  said  Jedidiah  Preble,  his 
heirs  and  Assigns,  forever  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land,  in  the  Neck  of  Land  whereon  Fort  Pownal  stands; 
in  case  said  Neck  itself  shall  contain  so  many  Acres;  and  if  it 
shall  fall  short  of  said  Number  of  Acres,  the  said  defective 
Quanity  to  be  laid  out  in  the  land  next  adjoining  to  said  Neck, 
in  one  square  body,  in  a  place  called  Penobscot,  in  the  County 
of  Lincoln.” 

November  12,  1764,  Col.  Goldthwaite  and  Gov.  Sir  Francis 
Bernard  purchased  General  Preble’s  land. 

Fort  Pownal  is  one  of  the  most  important  landmarks  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  Until  1783  the  Penobscot  River  had  been  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Maine.  If  the  fort  hadn’t  been  built,  all 
of  Maine  east  of  the  Penobscot  River  would  have  remained  a 
part  of  Canada,  or  would  have  become  a  new  province,  as  the 
English  suggested  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  named  New 
Ireland  with  the  capital  at  Castine. 

In  1783  the  United  States  sent  commissioners  to  Paris.  Those 
commissioners  asked  that  the  St.  Croix  River,  instead  of  the 
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Penobscot  River,  be  made  the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine. 
John  Adams  won  by  showing  Governor  Pownal’s  records  of 
occupation  of  Fort  Pownal,  in  Stockton,  in  Maine.  A  treaty 
was  signed  making  the  St.  Croix  River  Maine’s  eastern  bound¬ 
ary. 

The  first  commander  of  the  fort  was  General  Jedidiah  Preble, 
a  native  of  Wells,  Maine.  He  was  a  mariner  in  early  life.  While 
he  was  at  the  fort,  he  was  considered  a  good  commander.  He 
had  a  force  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  That 
number  of  men  were  stationed  at  the  fort  until  the  downfall  of 
French  power  in  the  north,  then  the  number  was  reduced  and 
a  mere  guard  was  kept  at  the  fort.  These  soldiers  were  supplied 
with  provisions,  blankets,  and  camp  utensils.  Each  soldier 
was  paid  six  dollars  a  month  if  he  furnished  his  own  firearms. 

Gen.  Preble  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  this  locality 
which  was  never  broken.  A  truck  house  was  established  at  the 
fort  for  trade  with  the  Indians  and  a  large  trade  in  furs  was 
carried  on.  The  Indians  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  furs, 
so  they  traded  them  freely  for  any  necessity  or  trinket  that 
suited  their  fancy.  One  old  settler  told  an  early  historian  that 
he  had  seen  one  of  the  flanker  rooms  at  the  fort  well  filled  at 
times  with  first  quality  furs — beaver,  otter  and  sable. 

In  1763,  General  Preble  resigned  the  command  of  the  fort. 
He  was  succeeded,  September  12,  1763,  by  Thomas  Gold- 
thwaite,  a  native  of  Chelsea,  Mass.  Goldthwaite  had  been  a 
merchant  in  Boston  before  coming  to  take  this  command.  He 
was  an  agent  of  the  Waldo  heirs  and  had  been  instructed  by 
them  to  survey,  settle,  and  develop  their  land  in  Frankfort 
Plantation.  This  land  included  a  strip  from  what  is  now  Bangor 
to  Belfast.  While  at  the  fort  Goldthwaite  was  commissioned 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  solemnized  the  first  marriages 
along  the  river.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  a  commander  of  the  second  militia  regiment  in  Lin¬ 
coln  County.  In  1770,  he  was  superseded  by  John  Preble,  son 
of  Gen.  Preble,  but  Governor  Hutchinson,  an  ardent  royalist, 
came  into  power  the  following  year  and  reinstated  Goldthwaite. 
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In  March  1775,  he  permitted  Capt.  Mowet,  of  the  British 
sloop-of-war,  Canseau,  to  dismantle  the  fort.  Mowet  took 
away  all  the  heavy  guns  and  ammunition.  In  July,  1778,  soon 
after  Castine  was  occupied  by  the  British,  Colonel  Cargill  came 
from  Newcastle  and  burned  the  blockhouse  and  curtilage.* 
Later  by  order  of  the  government,  the  remains  of  the  fort  were 
completely  destroyed ;  the  ditches  were  filled  in  and  the  breast¬ 
work  leveled.* 

Goldthwaite  was  accused  of  being  a  traitor  to  the  colonies 
because  he  surrendered  the  fort.  He  was  removed  from  com¬ 
mand  and  all  his  commissions  were  revoked.  He  joined  the 
British.  One  historian  says  that  he  did  not  live  long,  as  he  was 
drowned  during  the  Revolutionary  War  by  the  shipwreck  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  passage  to  Nova  Scotia.  An¬ 
other  historian  states  that  Col.  Goldthwaite  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  lived  there  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Goldthwaite’s  great-grandson,  Capt.  Richard  Goldthwaite 
Carver,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  wrote  a  pamphlet  exonerating  his 
ancestor  from  the  charges  of  being  a  traitor.  The  reason  he 
claimed  was  that  the  colonel  knew  his  forces  were  too  small  to 
resist  the  British.  He  felt  that  all  lives  would  be  lost  if  a  battle 
were  fought. 

All  records  seem  to  agree  on  the  fact  that  Goldthwaite  was 
known  as  an  unkind  man.  The  records  at  the  fort  showed  that 
the  prices  which  he  charged  for  goods  was  exorbitant.  Indians 
and  early  settlers  complained  of  his  unfairness.  Williamson  in 
his  History  of  Belfast  wrote  thus:  “About  1775  or  1776  the 
inhabitants  of  Belfast  suffered  for  want  of  provisions.  One  om 
casion  of  the  scarcity  was  that  they  were  short  of  ammunition, 
and  could  take  but  little  wild  game.  Goldthwaite  at  the  fort, 
had  ammunition  entrusted  to  him  for  the  public  good.  In 
their  distress,  they  applied  to  him  for  a  supply;  he  treated  them 

*  Historians  seem  to  disagree  on  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  fort. 
One  authority  gives  the  date  as  July,  1775. 

*  One  authority  gives  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  fort  as  July  1779 
and  said  it  was  destroyed  by  Commodore  Saltonstalle. 
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roughly,  and  sent  them  away  empty  handed.  But  as  hunger 
is  most  imperious  in  its  demand,  they  not  long  after  made 
another  application,  determined  they  would  not  be  denied. 
Taking  what  ammunition  they  had,  and  their  guns  in  good 
order,  a  number  of  men  made  a  second  visit  after  this  wise: 
drawing  near  the  fort  they  deputed  two  of  their  members, 
Messrs.  Nichols  and  Davidson,  to  go  in  advance  of  the  company 
and  make  application.  They  were  coldly  repulsed,  and  cruelly 
denied.  They  told  him  they  were  determined  to  have  am¬ 
munition,  and  would  take  it  by  force  of  arms,  if  they  could 
not  get  it  without.  By  this  time  their  company  was  in  sight. 
They  said,  “Here  come  our  assistance  and  you  may  see  them. 
We  are  determined  not  to  be  treated  as  the  two  men  who  came 
to  you  on  this  business  before.”  He  cooled  down,  and  gave 
each  man  a  pound  of  powder,  and  ball  and  flint.  They  returned 
to  Belfast  in  good  spirits.” 

This  anecdote  was  mentioned  in  an  old  newspaper  article 
concerning  Goldthwaite: 

“Goldthwaite  was  on  a  visit  to  one  Mr.  Stinson,  a  poor  man. 
He  saw  a  young  cow  and  claimed  she  was  his  and  took  her,  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  Mr.  Stinson  for  her.  However,  the  tables  were 
turned  on  him  by  the  Indians.  Goldthwaite  was  the  first  ship¬ 
builder  on  Penobscot  River  or  Bay.  He  had  a  brig  built  for 
his  own  use  which  was  launched  in  1774.  At  the  launching  he 
held  a  feast.  He  hired  some  Indians  to  procure  some  moose 
meat  for  the  feast.  After  a  short  time  they  returned  to  the 
fort  with  some  nice,  fat  moose-meat.  All  the  cooks  at  the  gar¬ 
rison  were  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  meat  in  a  variety  of 
dishes.  The  guests  and  Col.  Goldthwaite  said  it  was  the  best 
moose-meat  they  had  ever  eaten.  A  few  days  later,  Col.  Gold¬ 
thwaite  discovered  that  the  excellent  moose-meat  was  his  own 
favorite  three  year  old  colt!” 

Col.  Goldthwaite’s  daughter  married  Francis  Archibald, 
who  was  the  accountant  at  the  fort.  He  wrote  the  accounts  in 
a  book  which  was  sixteen  inches  by  six  and  a  half  inches  by 
one  inch.  The  title  of  the  book  was  the  “Wast  Book”.  The 
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first  page  was  dated  December  1,  1772,  Penobscot,  New 
England.  The  accounts  were  carried  up  to  1777. 

Francis  Archibald  cut  his  foot  severely  with  a  hatchet  and 
bled  to  death  shortly  before  his  daughter  was  born.  Mrs. 
Archibald,  known  as  “Miss  Polly,”  was  insane  after  the  birth 
of  this  baby.  When  her  family  returned  to  Boston,  “Miss 
Polly,”  who  was  later  known  as  “Miss  Farley,”  was  left  with 
the  great-grandparents  of  Walter  F.  Trundy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  P.  Martin.  She  lived  with  the  Martins  until  her  death. 
The  “Wast  Book”, was  in  her  possession  and  she  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Martin.  Later  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  N.  G. 
Hichborn. 

In  1775,  after  Col.  Goldthwaite  was  removed  from  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fort,  Col.  Jonathan  Buck  of  Buckstown,  now 
Bucksport,  was  made  superintendent  of  the  remains  of  the 
fort.  The  trading  house  was  kept  up  until  1777. 

July  28,  1859  a  centennial  celebration  was  held  at  Fort 
Point.  Eight  thousand  people  attended.  The  Belfast  Ar¬ 
tillery,  commanded  by  Capt.  Cunningham;  the  Bangor  Light 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Wiggin;  the  Castine  Light 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Capt.  Devereaux;  and  the  Bangor 
Cornet  Band  took  part  in  the  ceremonies.  General  S.  S. 
Heagan,  Chief  Marshall,  took  charge  of  the  parade;  Joseph 
W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ar¬ 
rangements;  Hon.  N.  G.  Hichborn  was  toastmaster;  Rev. 
Stephen  Thurston  of  Searsport  was  the  orator;  and  Rev. 
Jerome  Harris  was  the  chaplain.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Hali  of 
Frankfort,  ninety-one  years  of  age,  was  made  President  of  the 
Day.  He  was  assisted  by  the  following  vice-presidents:  Capt. 
John  Odom  and  Paul  Hichborn,  Esq.,  Stockton;  Henry  Darl¬ 
ing,  Bucksport;  Hon.  Adams  Treat  and  Robert  Treat,  Esq.,  of 
Frankfort;  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Hampden;  Hon.  E.  L. 
Hamlin  and  Hon.  A.  M.  Roberts  of  Bangor;  Capt.  Phineas 
Pendleton,  Capt.  Jeremiah  Merrithew  and  Charles  Gordon, 
Esq.,  of  Searsport;  Josiah  Farrow,  Esq.,  and  J.  P.  Furber, 
Esq.,  of  Belfast;  John  Heagan  and  Elisha  Grant  of  Prospect. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Earlp  Settlers 

The  protection  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Pownal  encouraged 
settlers  to  come  to  this  region  and  build  homes.  Other  factors 
which  encouraged  settlement  were  the  natural  resources  of 
this  locality  such  as:  one  of  the  best  natural  harbors  on  the 
coast;  sheltered  coves;  beautiful  virgin  forests  of  rock  maple, 
beech,  birch,  spruce,  hemlock,  pine  and  oak;  fish  in  abundance; 
suitable  soil  for  agriculture;  and  an  endurable  climate.  Also, 
the  requirements  for  settlement  were  reasonable. 

Col.  Thomas  Goldthwaite  and  Francis  Bernard,  son  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bernard,  made  an  agreement  with  the  Waldo  proprietors, 
that  in  consideration  of  a  grant  of  two  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  region  of  the  fort,  they  would  agree 
to  settle  thirty  families;  to  hire  an  Episcopal  minister;  to  build 
a  chapel;  and  to  attempt  a  settlement.  The  agreement  was 
partially  fulfilled. 

Governor  Pownal’s  Journal  states  that  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips,  a 
chaplain,  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Fort  Pownal.  It  is 
not  known  how  long  he  remained.  Old  records  state  that  in 
1759  there  was  no  chaplain  in  this  region.  These  records  state, 
"‘Governor  Bernard  told  the  house  that  a  chaplain  ought  to  be 
under  constant  pay  at  Fort  Pownal,  who  might  preach  to  the 
settlers,  in  the  audience  of  the  Indians”;  for  said  he,  “There  is 
no  minister  of  the  Gospel  within  one  hundred  miles  diameter”. 
The  General  Court  appropriated  four  pounds  per  mounth  for 
the  support  of  the  chaplain.  No  mention  was  made  of  any  one 
being  appointed  to  this  office. 

It  is  known  that  the  physician  at  the  fort,  Dr.  William  Craw¬ 
ford,  father  of  James  Crawford,  officiated  as  chaplain.  He 
preached  in  the  small,  brick  chapel,  just  back  of  the  fort.  This 
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chapel  was  built  in  fulfillment  of  one  of  the  requirements  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned.  Dr.  Crawford  probably  preached  in  the 
chapel  three  or  four  years. 

During  the  Revolution,  Goldthwaite  and  Bernard  had  to 
leave  the  country  because  they  were  Tories.  They  also  had  to 
forfeit  their  property.  However,  the  plantation  continued  and 
by  1784  there  were  twenty-four  families  in  Prospect. 

The  first  actual  settler  in  the  valley  of  the  Penobscot  was 
Lieutenant  Joshua  Treat.  He  was  bom  September  22,  1729,  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  died  at  Prospect,  Maine,  August  12,  1802.  His 
first  wife  was  Catherine  James  of  Fort  Georges,  now  Warren, 
Maine.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  first  Scotch-Irish  settlers  on 
the  Georges  River,  which  at  that  time  was  called  by  the  Indian 
name,  Georgeekee.  Later  Lt.  Treat  married  Mrs.  Polly  Lan¬ 
caster  of  Prospect.  Old  records  state  that  Lt.  Treat  was  at 
the  fort  at  St.  Georges  as  early  as  1750.  He  acted  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter  to  the  Indians.  While  at  St.  Georges,  Treat  witnessed 
a  treaty  with  the  eastern  Indians  in  1752,  which  was  broken 
once  when  they  made  an  attack  on  the  settlers  of  the  Penobscot 
region.  That  was  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  1754- 
1763.  They  were  aroused  to  make  this  attack  by  Baron  de 
Castine,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  friendly  with  Madocawando, 
chief  of  the  Tarratine  tribe.  At  all  other  times  the  Indians 
were  friendly.  Baron  de  Castine  married  (on  February  8, 
1769)  Mathile,  the  daughter  of  Madocawando 

On  Febmary  2,  1759,  a  commission,  which  was  appointed  by 
the  General  Court,  reported  it  to  be  expedient  to  build  a  fort 
on  the  Penobscot.  It  was  decided  to  dismantle  the  forts  on 
the  Georges  River  and  at  Pemaquid  and  to  move  their  gar¬ 
risons  to  the  Penobscot.  These  same  records  state  that  in 
1759,  Lt.  Joshua  Treat  arrived  in  a  ship  from  Boston  which 
was  loaded  with  government  stores  for  Fort  Pownal.  Lt. 
Treat  remained  at  Fort  Pownal  and  served  as  a  soldier  and 
gunsmith;  also,  as  an  interpreter  to  the  Indians.  He  settled 
near  the  fort  and  pursued  his  trade  at  the  fort  and  with  the 
Indians.  He  served  as  armourer  at  the  fort  from  1759-1774, 
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and  probably  after  the  Revolution,  as  he  is  mentioned  later  in 
important  documents.  Old  records  state  that  he  settled  near 
Fort  Pownal.  Joshua  Treat,  Jr.  built  a  log  cabin  near  where 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Frankfort  now  stands. 

Henry  Black  came  to  Wassaumkeag  Point  with  Gen.  Waldo 
in  1759,  but  he  must  have  returned  to  Chelsea,  Mass.,  because 
family  records  state  that  his  two  oldest  children  were  bom  in 
Chelsea.  He  is  listed  in  the  Wast  Book  in  1773,  as  a  settler. 
However,  his  deed  is  dated  1767,  and  family  records  state  that 
he  brought  his  family  here  in  1768.  Other  sources  say  that  he 
came  here  sometime  during  the  Revolution. 

The  following  facts  about  him  were  taken  from  the  family 
records:  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  father,  John  Black,  and  a 
Scotch  mother,  Mary  McCollom  Black.  He  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  October  5,  1739,  and  died  at  Prospect,  Maine, 
June  15,  1817.  He  is  buried  at  Sandy  Point.  On  August  16, 
1764,  he  married  Sarah  (called  Sally)  Stowers.  She  was  bom 
in  Chelsea,  Mass.  (Rumney  Marsh,  Boston),  January  25,  1765. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution  in  Captain  Samuel  Sprague’s 
company,  1775.  Henry  and  Sarah  were  admitted  to  the  Chel¬ 
sea  Church,  owning  the  covenant,  July  25,  1765.  They  had 
eight  children:  Henry,  Jr.,  John,  James,  Alexander,  Sarah 
(also  called  Sally),  Elizabeth,  Jane,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth 
(called  Betsy).  All  except  Elizabeth,  Jane,  Mary  and  Alex¬ 
ander  were  baptized  in  the  Chelsea  Church.  The  last  child 
mentioned  as  being  baptized  in  Chelsea  was  James  in  1771. 

All  of  Henry’s  children,  except  Alexander,  settled  in  the  back 
part  of  the  town,  called  Mt.  Ephraim.  Alexander  remained  in 
Sandy  Point.  Henry,  Jr.  married  Anne  Brown  of  Belfast, 
daughter  of  John  Brown.  Stowers  said,  ‘‘All  of  Henry  Black’s 
children  raised  large  families  as  was  the  manner  of  life  in  those 
days,  so  different  from  the  present  time.  Their  families  are 
scattered  over  the  country  far  and  wide.” 

Alexander  Black,  Sr.  married  Martha  Eames.  Their  child¬ 
ren  were:  Alexander,  Jr.,  who  married  Dorothea  French;  Al- 
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fred  who  married  Maria  Gage;  Jacob  who  married  Hannah - ; 

Leonard  who  married  Mary  Pierce;  Jane  who  married  John 
French;  Sarah  who  married  Joseph  Merrithew;  Martha  who 
married  Hartwell  French;  and  Henry  Sumner  who  married 
Margaret  Clifford. 

The  children  of  Alexander,  Jr.  and  Dorothea  were:  Emma 
(who  married  Ben  Eames),  Annie,  Martha,  Will,  and  a  child 
who  died  in  infancy. 

The  children  of  Alfred  and  Maria  Black  were:  Alfred,  Jr., 
Henry,  Charles,  Ella,  and  Julia.  Alfred  Jr.’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Lelia  Nichols  is  living  in  Delmar,  New  York. 

The  children  of  Leonard  and  Mary  Black  were:  Fred  (who 
married  Ursula  Moulton),  John  Wood,  and  Henry  Leonard. 
The  daughter  of  Fred  and  Ursula  Black  is  Mrs.  Grace  Black 
Stone  of  Sandy  Point. 

The  son  of  Jane  Black  French  and  John  French  was  Francis 
French.  His  daughter  is  Jennie  French  Worthern  who  lives 
in  Blackstone,  Mass. 

The  children  of  Sarah  Black  Merrithew  and  Joseph  Mer¬ 
rithew  were:  Annie,  Jane  (called  Jennie  Austin),  Fred,  Frank 
and  Henry. 

The  children  of  Henry  Sumner  and  Margaret  Black  were: 
Clara  (who  married  a  Stowers),  Laura  (who  married  Orpheus 
Staples),  Frank  and  George. 

Sometime  between  1772  and  1781  (the  family  records  say 
1768)  Henry  Black  set  out  from  Boston  with  his  wife,  Sarah, 
his  small  daughter,  his  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Stowers  Shute, 
and  her  husband,  Benjamin  Shute.  They  journeyed  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  Frankfort  Plantation.  The  family  goods 
were  transported  in  an  ox-cart.  The  women  rode  horseback. 
In  those  times  there  were  no  roads  from  Massachusetts  to  their 
land  grant  in  Maine.  They  followed  a  rough  trail  which  was 
marked  by  blazed  trees.  Wild  animals  and  Indians  were 
threats  to  the  safety  of  the  travelers.  They  shot  wild  game  and 
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fished  in  the  streams  along  the  way  to  supplement  their  pro¬ 
visions.  At  night  they  camped  by  the  trail,  usually  by  some 
stream  where  they  might  obtain  fish  and  water.  Upon  reach¬ 
ing  Frankfort  Plantation,  they  took  farms  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Penobscot  River  about  two  miles  north  of  Fort  Pownal. 
This  place  was  called  Sandy  Point  because  of  its  sandy  soil  and 
beautiful  sandy  beach. 

When  the  Blacks  came  to  Sandy  Point,  they  left  their  son, 
Henry,  Jr.  with  his  maternal  grandparents  in  Chelsea,  Mass. 
He  lived  with  his  grandparents  until  he  was  five  years  old. 

Henry,  Sr.  was  a  saddler  by  trade.  He  did  the  leather  work 
for  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  at  Fort  Pownal.  He  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his  town.  He  served  as 
the  representative  from  his  town  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  in  1806-07-08-09-10-11.  He  was  once  placed  under 
arrest  for  criticizing  the  bravery  of  Commander  Saltonstall. 

The  following  is  a  memorandum  of  agreement  between 
Thomas  Goldthwaite  of  Fort  Pownal,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
on  one  part  and  Henry  Black  of  Chelsea,  in  the  county  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  Saddler,  on  the  other  part,  viz:  said  Goldthwaite  agrees 
to  sell  unto  said  Black,  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  Penobscot 
River  near  Fort  Pownal  aforesaid,  commonly  called  upper 
Sandy  Point,  adjoining  to  a  lot  of  land  sold  Jacob  Shute,  to 
have  40  rods  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear  and  to  run  back  so  far 
from  the  shore  as  to  measure  100  acres,  and  is  butted  and  bound¬ 
ed  as  follows,  southerly  on  the  said  Jacob  Shute’s,  easterly  on 
Penobscot  River,  northly  on  the  land  belonging  to  Stephen 
Wellman,  westerly  on  the  land  laid  out  for  a  township  known 
by  the  name  of  Frankfort,  for  which  land  the  said  Black  agrees 
to  give  eight  shillings  lawful  money  an  acre  and  pay  or  give 
sufficient  securities  to  pay  for  same  with  interest,  within  six 
months  from  the  date  hereof,  also  the  said  Black  obliges  him¬ 
self  to  build  upon  said  tract  of  land  a  house  of  18  feet  by  24 
feet  (6  feet  stud),  within  nine  months  from  this  date,  settle  a 
family  in  the  same  and  within  five  years  cleave  fifteen  acres  of 
land;  the  said  Thomas  Goldthwaite  is  hereby  obliged  upon 
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payment  or  security  as  aforesaid  to  give  sufficient  deed  of  the 
same.  For  the  performance  of  this  agreement  the  parties  do 
bind  and  oblige  themselves  each  to  the  other  in  the  penalty  of 
fifty  pounds.  Neverless  it  is  understood  by  the  said  parties 
that  as  Thomas  Flucker,  Esq.,  &  others  are  proprietors  in  the 
same  tract  of  land  with  the  said  Thomas  Goldthwaite  that  in 
case  Thomas  Flucker  and  others  should  refuse  their  assent  to 
the  foregoing  agreement  the  same  is  void  &  of  no  effect,  other¬ 
wise  it  remains  in  full  force  &  in  witness  thereof  have  hereunto 
interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals  this  sixteenth  day 
of  October,  1767. 

Sign’d  Sealed  &  delivered 
in  presence  of  us, 

The  words  6  feet  on  the 
25th  line  of  the  last  page 
interlined  before  signing. 

Tho.  Goldthwaite.  (seal) 

Henry  Black,  (seal) 

Jona.  Low  Derfor. 

Thos.  Goldthwaite,  Junr. 

Boston,  Decern.  24,  1767.  We  Thomas  Flucker  &  Francis 
Waldo,  do  consent  and  agree  to  the  aforegoing  bargain  so  far 
as  it  concerns  us. 

Thomas  Flucker. 

Fras.  Waldo. 

The  tracts  of  land  settled  first  were  along  the  river  and  ran 
back  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  with  very  indefinite 
outlines.  Some  of  the  old  deeds  were  indefinite  as  to  boundaries 
which  caused  disagreements  later  concerning  ownership  of 
land.  One  tract  often  overlapped  considerably  onto  another. 
These  lots  were  surveyed  by  Josiah  Chadwick  in  1772;  then  sold 
by  Col.  Goldthwaite  and  Francis  Bernard. 

Benjamin  Shute,  who  came  to  Sandy  Point  with  Henry 
Black,  married  Elizabeth  Stowers  (she  was  a  sister  of  Sarah 
Stowers  Black)  of  Chelsea,  Mass.  They  took  the  farm  ad¬ 
joining  Henry  Black’s.  Their  farm  was  known  as  lot  no.  14, 
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and  contained  one  hundred  acres.  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth 
Shute  had  six  daughters:  Elizabeth,  Sally,  Dolly,  Catherine, 
Polly,  and  Lydia;  and  four  sons,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  Samuel,  John 
and  one  who  died  young.  In  1764  Benjamin  built  his  log  house 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Robert  French  farm  on  French’s 
Point.  The  ell  of  the  house  which  is  called  the  Robert  French 
house  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  building  in  Waldo  County. 
This  ell  was  a  part  of  a  house  which  Benjamin  built  some  years 
after  he  built  his  cabin. 

The  old  Indian  burying  ground,  also  the  original  Indian 
trail,  was  on  French’s  Point.  The  old  Indian  trail  is  near  the 
Brook’s  cottage. 

Benjamin  Shute,  Jr.  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Tweksbury  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.  They  had  nine  children:  Benjamin  the  third, 
Thomas,  John,  William,  Henry,  Isaac,  Polly,  Betsy  and  Nancy. 

Samuel  Shute  married  Polly  French  (a  sister  of  Samuel 
French).  They  built  their  log  cabin,  about  the  year  1800,  a 
half  mile  from  the  shore.  They  had  nine  children:  Samuel, 
Thomas,  Leonard,  Zetham,  Sewell,  Josiah,  Mary  and  twin 
daughters,  Lucinda  and  Malinda. 

Later  Samuel  Shute,  who  was  called  Squire  Shute,  built  a 
house  where  Edgar  Heath’s  house  stands  now.  Shute’s  house 
burned  and  in  later  years  Edgar  Heath’s  house  was  built  on 
the  same  site.  Squire  Shute  ran  a  tavern  which  was  called 
“Half-way  House”,  because  this  was  the  place  where  the  stage¬ 
coach  horses  were  changed  on  the  trip  between  Belfast  and 
Buckstown.  There  was  a  brick  yard  on  the  Shute  property 
where  bricks  were  made  for  building  purposes.  Zetham  Shute, 
a  son  of  Samuel,  later  lived  on  this  place. 

Zetham  Shute  was  one  of  the  people  in  these  parts  who  dug 
for  gold  that  Capt.  Kidd  is  supposed  to  have  buried  some¬ 
where  around  Fort  Point  Cove. 

John  Shute,  son  of  Samuel  and  Polly  French  Shute,  married 
a  Miss  Lancaster  of  Belfast  and  settled  there. 
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Leonard  Shute  was  Arthur  Smith’s  grandfather.  His  home 
was  where  Arthur  Smith  lives  now.  Leonard  Shute  was  eight 
years  old  when  the  War  of  1812  broke  out.  The  British  went 
up  the  river  one  day  and  fired  cannon-balls  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Leonard  hid  behind  a  big  rock  but  the  British  saw  him 
and  thought  he  was  a  sniper.  They  began  to  bombard  the 
rock.  Poor  little  Leonard  was  a  badly  frightened  boy! 

Malinda  Shute  (one  of  the  twin  daughters  of  Samuel  and 
Polly)  married  Robert  Doe.  They  lived  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Arthur  Perkins.  The  Dow  Field  in  Sandy  Point  received 
its  name  from  this  family.  Malinda  and  Robert  had  a  son, 
Weston  Doe,  who  married  Alice  Treat.  Their  daughter  is 
Mrs.  Blanche  Doe  Bradley  who  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas  P.  Shute,  son  of  Samuel  and  Polly,  lived  at  the  place 
now  called  “Cedar  Lane,”  owned  by  William  F.  Hauck.  He 
had  three  sorts:  John,  who  married  Mabel  Wilson  of  Prospect 
Ferry;  Benjamin  Peters,  who  never  married;  and  Granville, 
who  married  Hattie  Heagan,  daughter  of  True  Heagan  who 
lived  at  Heagan’s  Mt.  in  Prospect. 

Thomas  P.  Shute  gave  the  land  for  the  Narrows  Cemetery 
and  the  land  on  which  the  Narrows  Schoolhouse  was  built. 

There  is  an  anecdote  concerning  French’s  Point  during  the 
time  it  was  owned  by  the  Shutes.  The  British  soldiers  who 
were  stationed  at  Castine  often  came  across  the  river  to  beau 
Mr.  Shute’s  daughters.  One  evening  two  of  the  soldiers  quar¬ 
relled  and  one  knocked  the  other  down  the  cellar  stairs  and 
killed  him.  From  that  time  the  point  was  thought  to  be 
haunted.  People  would  not  go  out  on  the  point  at  night  for 
twenty-five  years  because  of  this  superstition.  The  Shutes 
finally  sold  the  point  to  Robert  French  and  the  old  superstition 
was  forgotten. 

There  is  also  a  tale  of  a  secret  passageway  that  is  supposed 
to  run  from  the  old  house  to  the  shore.  It  was  built  so  the 
family  could  escape  from  the  house  if  it  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians  or  the  British. 
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One  of  Robert  French’s  sons,  Nathaniel,  lived  at  this  home¬ 
stead  for  many  years.  He  built  a  small,  private,  one-room 
house  for  his  wife  on  the  shore.  This  little  house  is  now  the 
living-room  of  Mrs.  Marion  Currier’s  cottage. 

Zetham  French  settled  here  about  the  time  as  did  Henry 
Black.  Zetham  French  was  a  member  of  the  Weymouth  Col¬ 
ony  of  Massachusetts.  He  came  with  Governor  Pownal  to 
Fort  Point  in  1759.  He  settled  in  Sandy  Point  and  built  a  log 
cabin  near  the  shore.  In  1768,  he  built  a  one  and  a  half  story 
house — constructed  with  bricks  between  the  studding  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  Indian  arrows.  This  house  is  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Grace  Stotler  and  is  called  the  “Old  Manse”.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  this  town. 

In  1814  Zetham  French  built  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Laura  Reed. 

Mrs.  Zetham  French  was  a  very  religious  woman  and  her 
husband  used  to  say  she  was  always  running  after  the  minister 
with  her  cap  strings  a-flying.  Mr.  French  was  what  we  would 
call  a  character  today.  A  cute  anecdote  about  him  was  told 
to  me  by  Mrs.  Grace  Stone.  Uncle  Zetham,  as  he  was  called, 
went  down  cellar  one  day  after  some  cider.  He  took  his  wife’s 
best  pitcher  to  draw  the  brew.  On  the  way  down  cellar,  he  fell. 
His  good  wife  rushed  to  the  cellarway  and  yelled,  “Did  you 
break  my  pitcher?”  This  angered  Uncle  Zetham  that  her  con¬ 
cern  was  for  the  pitcher  and  not  for  him,  so  he  jumped  up  and 
yelled  back,  “No,  dad  bum  it,  but  I  will.”  Thereupon,  with 
all  his  might  he  threw  the  pitcher  and  smashed  it. 

Joseph  Page  and  Joseph  York  held  adjoining  lots  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  bounded  westerly  by  “Half-way  Creek”.  They  sold  their 
lots  to  Goldthwaite  in  1772.  Stephen  Littlefield  was  another 
early  settler  who  sold  his  lot  to  Thomas  Goldthwaite,  Jr.  in 
1773.  Abner  Lowell  had  lot  No.  6  (31J  acres).  It  was  adjacent 
to  the  Frankfort  township  line  and  bounded  easterly  by  the 
Penobscot  River.  Still  other  pioneers  mentioned  in  old  records 
were:  Isaac  Clewly,  who  married  Sarah  Stimson,  and  Jacob 
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Clifford,  who  married  Elizabeth  Lock.  Jacob  Shute  and 
Stephen  Wellman  were  mentioned  in  Henry  Black’s  deed  as 
early  settlers.  John  Oliver  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres; 
Joshua  Eustis  had  lot  No.  10  which  contained  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  His  house  was  on  the  hillside  near  Mt.  Tuck. 
Mt.  Tuck  was  called  Eustis  Mountain  in  those  days. 

John  Odom,  Sr.  had  one  hundred  acres  about  three  miles 
from  Fort  Pownal.  He  built  the  first  saw  mill  on  the  Penob¬ 
scot  River.  His  sawmill  was  at  the  northern  part  of  Sandy 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  coming  from  the  Sandy  Point 
Meadow,  at  the  end  of  what  is  called  the  Mill  Road.  His  cabin 
stood  where  Lillian  Grant’s  house  now  stands.  Odom’s  Ledge 
was  named  for  him.  In  an  old  scrapbook  the  author  found  two 
poems  written  in  beautiful  handwriting  by  M.  F.  Odom.  They 
were  dated  Prospect,  June  9,  1853.  John  Odom  was  a  witness 
to  a  deed  which  recorded  the  sale  of  porperty  by  John  Staples 
to  Miles  Staples,  January  10,  1853.  John  Odom,  Jr.  had  a  lot 
of  one  hundred  acres. 

Charles  Curtis  came  here  about  the  same  time  that  Joshua 
T reat  settled  here.  Curtis  Point  was  named  for  him. 

John  Oliver  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Hatevil 
Colson*  and  Josiah  Colson  were  early  settlers.  Jonathan 
Lowder  bought  lots  No.  11  and  No.  12.  It  is  possible  that 
Lowder’s  Brook  and  the  Lowder  Brook  District  were  named 
for  him. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Blacks  and  Shutes  came  to 
Sandy  Point,  Miles  Staples  settled  here.  Miles  was  the  son  of 
Hezekiah  and  Anna  (Thompson)  Staples.  He  was  bom  in 
Kittery,  September  22,  1729  and  died  February  11,  1810.  His 
wife  was  Sarah  Trefethan.  She  was  born  in  1728  and  died  in 
Stockton  in  1808. 

*  Hatevil  Colson  lived  in  what  is  now  Winterport.  He  was  locally 
known  as  “Hate  Colson”.  Miss  Ada  Littlefield  in  her  book,  “An  Old 
River  Town,”  tells  some  cute  anecdotes  about  “Hate”. 
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Crawford  Staples,  son  of  Miles  and  Sarah,  was  the  first  white 
child  bom  here.  Dr.  William  Crawford,  physician  at  the  fort, 
was  the  attending  physician  and  the  child  was  named  for  him. 

Another  son  of  Miles  and  Sarah  was  Miles,  Jr.  He  was  bom 
in  Prospect  but  after  he  married,  he  moved  to  Swanville.  His 
eldest  son,  Hezekiah,  was  bom  in  Swanville.  In  1815  or  1816, 
Hezekiah  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  General  William 
James  and  Huldah  (Stinson)  Treat.  Elizabeth  was  bom  in 
Frankfort,  now  Prospect,  September  1,  1792,  She  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  Lt.  Joshua  Treat. 

The  above  mentioned  Dr.  Crawford  owned  lot  No.  13.  It 
was  conveyed  to  him,  November  24,  1766.  It  contained  one 
hundred  thirty-one  and  a  half  acres  and  extended  as  far  south 
as  Cape  Jellison. 

Other  Staples  familes  were:  Frank  Staples,  who  lived  where 
Henry  Clifford  lives  now;  and  Capt.  James  Staples,  who  lived 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Stiles  House.  The  ell  of  the  Stiles, 
house  is  very  old,  a  part  of  the  original  Staples  home. 

Joseph  P.  Martin  was  one  of  the  original  settlers.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  minister  of  Berkshire  County,  Mass.  He  was  bom 
November  21,  1760.  He  died  May  2,  1850,  and  is  buried  at  the 
Sandy  Point  Cemetery.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  in  1776,  and  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  He 
was  listed  as  a  settler  in  the  Wast  Book  in  1774,  but  old  records 
say  that  he  built  his  cabin  in  1784  on  the  land  now  owned  by 
Harold  McKenney.  Mr.  Martin  served  for  twenty-five  years 
as  town  clerk  of  Prospect.  He  was  a  poet,  a  writer,  and  an 
artist.  He  wrote  the  book,  “Life  of  a  Revolutionary  Soldier0, 
also  several  poems  and  songs.  In  September  1836,  The  Light 
Infantry  marched  from  Belfast  to  Buckstown  on  an  excursion. 
In  passing  through  Prospect,  now  Stockton  Spring^,  they 
honored  Mr.  Martin,  hero  of  the  Revolution,  by  firing  a  salute 
in  front  of  his  house. 
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The  Wast  Book  lists  the  following  as  residents  of  this  locality: 
Under  the  date  of  1772  were  listed:  Miles  Staples,  Isaac  Clew- 
ley,  Zetham  French,  Jonathan  Lowder,  Daniel  Goodale,  Daniel 
Lancaster,  Joshua  Treat,  Capt.  Thomas  Fletcher,  John  Sweet- 
ser,  Joseph  Barrell,  Richard  Carey,  John  Avery,  and  Jeremiah 
Thompson. 

Dated  1773:  John,  Eben  and  William  Booden,  Joseph  Bar- 
teen,  Eldad  Heath,  Josuha  Eustice,  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Shute,  Edward  Archibald,  Thomas  Fletcher,  Robert 
Treat,  Lauchlin  McDonald,  John  Doak,  Jedediah  Preble 
(he  later  moved  to  Portland),  Henry  Black,  Stephen  Littlefield, 
John  Pierce,  Paul  Booden,  Dr.  William  Crawford,  Nat  Cusins, 
Calec  Booden,  Levi  Jennings,  Jere  Stover,  Peleg  Rogers, 
Abner  Lowell,  Capt.  Peleg  Pendleton,  Capt.  Jos.  Chad¬ 
wick.  John  Lowder,  Pierce  Hurley,  John  Staples,  Capt. 
John  Fish,  Capt.  Jeremiah  Pecker,  William  Eaton,  Ezra  Pratt, 
Nathan  Pendleton,  Thomas  Cooper,  Silas  Hawthorne,  Josiah 
Colson,  John  Marsh,  Samuel  Boges,  Jacob  Clifford,  Jacob  Lan¬ 
caster,  Moses  Varney  and  Nathaniel  Greeenough. 

Dated  1774:  Capt.  Jonathan  Buck,  Ephraim  Stimpson, 
Joseph  Martin,  John  Odom,  Capt.  Joshua  Wing,  Elijah  Bur¬ 
nett,  Obediah  Moores,  Elihu  Bumam,  Andrew  Webster,  Capt. 
Jas.  Fullerton,  David  Stanwood,  Thomas  Smart,  Elijah  Bur- 
nam,  Emerson  Orcutt,  John  Hutchinson,  Hezekiah  Colby, 
Abraham  Stover,  Alexander  Clark,  Capt.  Jos.  Hibbert,  Ezra 
Pratt,  Isreal  Rodgers,  Jas.  McCurdy,  William  Dilliver  and 
Joseph  York. 

Dated  1775:  John  Partridge,  William  Cunningham,  William 
S.  Goodhue,  John  Bernard,  Jas.  Nichols,  John  Durham,  Capt. 
John  Mitchell,  Noah  Clap,  Josiah  Brewer,  Hugh  Smart,  David 
Gilmore,  Oliver  Crary,  Esq.,  Isaac  Lawrence,  Andrew  Gilman, 
William  Pratt,  Jeremiah  Colman,  Elisha  Hewes,  Capt.  Sargent 
Ingersol  and  Abel  Lawrence. 

Dated  1776:  William  Molineux,  Samuel  Griffin,  Ralph 
Devereau  and  Daniel  Sargent. 
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Many  of  the  names  in  the  above  list  were  names  of  settlers. 
Many  of  these  families  are  found  here  today.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Fort  Pownal  truck  house  served  not  only 
the  early  settlers  of  the  community,  but  the  men  stationed  at 
the  fort,  and  the  settlers  of  other  settlements,  including  Belfast. 
Consequently,  some  of  these  names  may  be  names  of  settlers  in 
other  communities. 

Lieutenant  Peleg  Pendleton  mentioned  above  was  the  first 
settler  in  what  is  now  Searsport,  He,  with  his  five  sons,  came 
from  Stonington,  Conn,  in  1767.  John  Park  was  another  early 
settler  in  the  Searsport  Harbor  region.  He  settled  near  Samuel 
Griffin. 

The  first  settler  on  Stockton  Harbor  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Mitchell.  He  built  his  cabin  at  the  site  of  what  was  later 
the  Crooker  shipyard.  He  lived  there  for  a  few  years,  then 
disappeared.  Some  folk  said  that  he  went  to  Castine.  The 
farm  which  was  taken  up  by  Miles  Staples  included  the  Mitchell 
house  lot. 

Samuel  Griffin  was  born  in  New  London,  Conn,  about  1730. 
He  married  Desiah  Crary,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Ann  (Culver) 
Crary,  in  1754.  In  1775,  Samuel  brought  his  family  to  Stock- 
ton.  He  came  here  on  a  schooner  owned  by  Capt.  Benjamin 
Pendleton.  The  first  winter  he  lived  for  awhile  with  the  family 
of  Job  Pendleton  on  Brigadier  Island  (now  known  as  Sears 
Island).  Mr.  Griffin  came  here  from  Stonington,  Conn.  Sam¬ 
uel  was  a  carpenter  and  mason  by  trade.  He  built  a  home  for 
his  family  in  the  wilderness  on  the  Searsport  side  of  Stockton 
Harbor,  now  called  the  Park  District,  and  settled  there  April 
11,  1775. 

Samuel  and  Desiah  had  the  following  children:  Samuel,  Jr., 
bom  in  New  London,  Conn,  in  1755,  married  and  died  in  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Elisha,  bom  in  New  London,  Conn,  in  1757,  never  mar¬ 
ried,  died  in  1782;  Eben,  born  in  Groton,  Conn,  in  1761,  mar¬ 
ried  Lydia  Pendleton,  died  1849;  William,  born  in  Groton, 
Conn,  in  1761,  married  Hannah  Willis,  died  in  Boon  County, 
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Ohio;  Nathan,  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.  March  30,  1763, 
married  Elizabeth  Treat,  died  February  5,  1854;  Peleg,  bom 
in  Stonington,  Conn,  in  1765,  died  in  boyhood;  Desiah,  bom 
in  Stonington,  Conn.  March  15,  1767,  married  Peleg  Deckro, 
died  December  3,  1856;  Isaac,  bom  in  Stonington,  Conn,  in 
1769,  married  Olive  Benson;  Jesse,  born  in  Stonington,  Conn, 
in  1772  and  died  in  1797.  Another  daughter  died  young. 

The  Griffins  were  Quakers  so  they  tried  to  be  friendly  with 
both  the  Colonial  settlers  and  the  British.  *  The  British  officers 
who  were  stationed  in  Castine  were  friendly  with  the  Griffins. 
They  often  called  on  them  and  helped  them  when  they  were  in 
need.  One  of  the  British  officers  took  a  liking  to  young  Nathan 
— who  at  that  time  was  thirteen  years  old — and  gave  him  an 
English  musket.  The  following  is  a  tale  of  young  Nathan  and 
a  moose  as  told  by  Levi  Griffin.  Mr.  Griffin  said That  year 
an  unusually  hard  winter  came  down  upon  the  Penobscot  Bay, 
causing  the  ducks  to  fly  to  feeding  grounds  farther  south. 
Rabbits  were  scarce,  and  partridges  were  a  rarity,  so  bitter 
was  the  cold.  The  winter  caught  the  early  Griffins  in  bad 
circumstances.  Crops  had  been  poor  that  year,  and  there  was 
little  chance  of  replenishing  the  larder  with  fresh  meat.  One 
day  near  a  spring  on  Brigadier  Island,  young  Nathan  saw  moose 
tracks  in  the  snow.  He  decided  that  he  would  hide  and  wait 
for  the  moose  that  night  and  kill  him.  The  night  was  very 
clear  and  cold  with  a  full  moon.  Young  Nathan  took  his  mus¬ 
ket  and  hid  in  a  thicket  near  the  spring.  After  a  long,  cold 
wait  the  little  boy  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  huge  moose 
walking  toward  the  spring.  Nathan  took  careful  aim  with  his 
old  musket  and  shot  the  moose.  He  was  a  proud  little  boy  and 
there  was  pride  and  joy  in  his  family  that  night.  The  moose 
meat  enabled  his  family  to  survive  the  winter.”  * 

Samuel  Griffin  built  a  store  near  his  home  but  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  have  it  robbed  three  times  by  Tories. 

*  Although  a  Quaker,  Samuel  Griffin  was  in  Capt.  Lattimore’s  Company 
of  militia  in  1757. 

*  Buxton  gives  almost  the  same  version  in  his  book  “Assignment  Down 
East.” 
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Isaac  Griffin,  one  of  Samuel’s  sons,  built  his  house  in  Sears- 
port  near  the  bar  that  goes  to  Brigadier  Island.  This  house 
burned  down  in  1806.  Eben  Griffin  settled  in  the  Park  District. 

Nathan,  who  was  mentioned  above,  settled  in  what  is  now 
Stockton.  He  was  a  farmer  and  fisherman.  He  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Treat,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Catherine  (James)  Treat, 
December  10,  1789.  Elizabeth  was  bom  at  Prospect,  July 
10,  1769.  She  died  at  Prospect,  January  22,  1837.  Their 
children  were:  Catherine,  bom  August  31,  1790,  married  to 
Joseph  Park,  died  January  8,  1826;  Peleg,  bom  January  10, 
1792,  married  to  Mary  Clewley,  died  June  4,  1827;  Desiah, 
bom  May  30,  1794,  married  to  Henry  Plichborn,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1831;  John,  bom  May  30,  1797,  married  to  Elizabeth 
Dickey,  died  November  8,  1874;  Nathan,  born  March  11,  1799, 
but  never  married;  Nahum  Mosman,  bom  March  16,  1805, 
married  to  Amelia  Colcord  first,  and  for  his  second  wife  to 
Mary  Clifford  (a  widow).  She  was  formerly  Mary  Dickey,  a 
sister  of  Elizabeth  Dickey.  Nahum  Mosman  died  February 
27,  1876;  James  Lunt,  bom  November  16,  1807,  married  to 
Lydia  Blanchard;  Jesse,  bom  January  15,  1811,  married  to 
Maria  Ford  first  and  for  his  second  wife  to  Sarah  Patterson  (a 
widow).  He  died  January  14,  1886;  Isaac  Hull,  bom  March 
13,  1813,  married  to  Deliliah  Staples,  daughter  of  Alexander 
and  Mary  (Ellingwood)  Staples,  January  19,  1837.  Isaac  died 
May  11,  1901. 

Alexander  Staples  mentioned  above  was  the  son  of  William 
and  Edith  (Stevens)  Staples.  Mary  Ellingwood  Staples,  his 
wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Ellingwood  and  Deliliah  (Shaw) 
Ellingwood. 

Nahum  Mosman  Griffin  mentioned  above  lived  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Helena  Cox.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
second  oldest  house  in  Stockton  village. 

Isaac  Hull  Griffin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Nathan  and  Elizabeth 
Griffin,  gave  to  the  town  of  Stockton  the  land  on  which  Maple 
Street  was  laid  out.  His  first  house  was  near  where  Guy  Law- 
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rence’s  house  is  today.  Later  he  built  the  Griffin  homestead 
which  is  owned  today  by  Mrs.  Orillie  Merrithew.  Isaac  was 
a  seaman,  farmer  and  carpenter.  Isaac  and  Deliliah  had  the 
following  children:  William,  Samuel,  Truman,  Joseph,  Peleg, 
Crawford,  Loring,  Levi,  Benjamin,  Maria,  Mary  and  Ellen. 

Levi  Griffin,  a  son  of  Isaac  Hull  and  Deliliah,  was  bom  in 
Prospect,  July  12,  1855.  Levi’s  ancestors  were  seamen  and 
carpenters  so  in  his  youth  he  followed  the  family  trades.  When 
young,  Mr.  Griffin  worked  as  sledgeman  to  a  ship’s  carpenter. 
He  worked  for  Henry  Staples,  Nathan  Hichbom  and  Libby 
and  Griffin  in  their  yards.  At  about  the  age  of  twenty,  Mr. 
Griffin  went  into  the  barbering  trade.  He  shaved  his  first 
customer  January  19,  1875.  His  first  shop  was  in  the  Robert 
Hichbom  Block  and  his  business  was  burned  out  when  that 
building  burned.  The  last  years  that  he  was  in  business,  Mr. 
Griffin’s  shop  was  in  the  Masonic  building.  Mr.  Griffin  bar- 
bered  three  half  days  a  week  at  the  Fort  Point  Hotel  on  Cape 
Jellison.  It  was  there  that  he  shaved  Hannibal  Hamlin  of 
Hampden  who  was  Abraham  Lincoln’s  vice-president  during 
his  first  term  as  president.  Levi  Griffin  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Levi  had  two  brothers  who  served  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War  and  one  brother  who  served 
in  the  Navy.  June  25,  1881,  Levi  Griffin  married  Ada  Evelyn 
Pendleton.  They  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  sons, 
Leeman  and  Herman  died  in  infancy.  The  other  two,  Norman 
and  Harold,  lived  to  manhood  and  died  of  pneumonia,  just  a 
week  apart,  June  2  and  June  9,  1929.  The  daughter,  Amy, 
married  Edric  A.  Colman,  March  9,  1907.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Ada,  who  married  Hillard  R.  Spear  of  Warren.  The 
Spears  have  two  daughters,  Cynthia  and  Nancy.  Amy  Griffin 
Colman  married  the  second  time,  Ansel  Dawson  Brewer,  Dec¬ 
ember  25,  1924.  The  Brewers  live  in  the  home  on  Maple 
Street  which  was  built  by  Levi  Griffin.  Mr.  Griffin  retired 
from  the  barbering  business  in  1944.  He  died  February  9,  1947 . 

About  the  time  that  Samuel  Griffin  landed  here,  a  schooner 
was  captured  by  pirates  and  burned  in  the  Mill  Stream  near 
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Brand’s  Point.  The  crew  of  twenty  men  were  taken  across  to 
Sandy  Head  and  murdered!  Their  bodies  were  left  on  the 
shore,  just  above  tide-line.  Some  of  the  settlers  buried  the 
bodies. 

There  is  a  legend  that  one  night  Samuel  Griffin  and  his  sons, 
Elisha  and  Eben,  were  out  fishing.  Suddenly  there  appeared 
near  them  two  vessels.  One  vessel  attacked  the  other  and 
pirates  from  one  ship  boarded  the  other.  A  fierce  hand  to  hand 
fight  followed.  Samuel  and  his  sons  could  see  it  plainly  and 
could  hear  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  screams  and  curses  of 
the  men.  Suddenly  the  noise  ceased;  the  mists  cleared  away; 
and  there  was  no  sight  or  sound  of  the  vessels.  The  Griffins 
knew  that  they  had  seen  an  apparition.  They  were  badly 
frightened  so  they  pulled  up  anchor  and  rowed  ashore. 

At  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Castine,  Elisha  and  Eben  piloted 
a  brig  with  sixteen  guns  into  Cape  Jellison  Harbor  at  Stockton. 
A  British  frigate  followed  her  in  and  blew  her  up,  August  14, 
1779.  This  was  near  the  island  shore  in  the  harbor  about  op¬ 
posite  the  Griffin  farmhouse.  Two  of  the  guns  were  brass  and 
were  seen  on  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  about  fifty  years  ago. 

In  1784  the  lands  of  Thomas  Goldth waite  passed  to  the 
heirs  of  Ezekial  Goldthwaite  of  Boston.  These  heirs,  except 
Elizabeth  Bacon,  together  with  the  heirs  of  Governor  Bernard, 
conveyed  their  interest  to  Robert  Hichborn,  May  6,  1789.* 
Hichbom  sold  an  undivided  half  to  the  committee  on  the  sale 
of  unappropriated  lands  of  Lincoln  County,  June  9,  1789. 

Robert  Hichborn  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Nov¬ 
ember  20,  1740.  He  died  at  Prospect,  Maine,  October  18,  1800. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  a  cousin  of 
Paul  Revere.  Hichbom  was  an  officer  in  the  Continental 
Army.  His  commission  was  dated  November  25,  1776,  and  is 
recorded  in  the  Revolutionary  War  Archives  of  Massachusetts. 

*  In  the  year  1792,  General  Knox  obtained  the  title  to  the  Waldo  Estate 
and  took  possession.  In  1806,  General  Knox  died,  and  title  of  the 
lands  in  the  Waldo  Patent  went  into  the  possession  of  Isreal  Thorn¬ 
dike,  David  Sears  and  William  Prescott. 
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On  July  17,  1765,  Robert  Hichbom  married  Susannah  Elling- 
wood.  They  had  ten  children:  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  William,  Paul 
Revere,  Henry,  Deborah,  Eliza,  Hannah,  Phillip,  Susannah 
and  Harriet. 

Paul  Revere  Hichbom,  third  son  of  Robert  and  Susan  Hich¬ 
bom,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1777.  He  died 
October  22,  1861.  He  married  Eleanor  Dickey  who  was  bom 
at  South  Windham,  N.  H.  in  1784.  She  died  in  1860.  Their 
children  were:  Susan,  who  never  married;  Sarah,  Robert, 
Henry  (who  died  at  the  age  of  four),  Josiah  F.,  Thomas  Mer¬ 
rill,  Eleanor,  Elmira,  Wilson,  one  child  who  died  in  in¬ 
fancy,  and  Henry  Albert. 

Sarah  Hichbom  married  Enoch  Staples  and  their  daughter, 
Mary  Staples,  married  Capt.  Everett  Staples.  Their  children 
were:  Ada  May  and  Everett.  Ada  May  married  Herbert  L. 
Hopkins.  Their  son,  George  H.  Hopkins,  married  Louise  E. 
Griffin  of  Mattapoiset,  Mass.,  November  16,  1916.  Louise 
was  the  daughter  of  Harry  Wilbur  Griffin  and  Eugenie  Patter¬ 
son  Griffin.  When  George  and  Louise  were  married,  Louise 
wore  on  her  wedding  slippers  the  silver  wedding  buckles  which 
were  worn  by  Robert  Hichbom.  George  and  Louise  have  two 
children:  George  H.  Jr.  and  Elizabeth  Jean.  George,  Jr.  mar¬ 
ried  Meta  Searles  of  Farmington,  Maine.  They  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Janice  Louise. 

Everett  Staples  married  Blanche  Frye,  daughter  of  Joseph 
F.  Frye  and  Amanda  Berry  Frye. 

Elmira  Hichborn,  daughter  of  Paul  Revere  and  Eleanor 
Hichborn,  married  Sullivan  Patterson,  who  moved  to  Stockton 
from  Belfast  in  1831.  Sullivan  built  the  house  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Emma  Patterson.  Children  of  Sullivan  and  Elmira  were: 
Franklin  Paul  Revere,  Henry  Albert,  Melvina,  Elias,  Eugene 
(who  died  at  sea)  and  Aurilius  (who  was  lost  at  sea). 

Eugene  Patterson,  son  of  Sullivan  and  Elmira,  married  Ella 
Adelaide  Berry.  Their  daughter  was  Eugenie  Patterson. 
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Eugenie  married  Harry  Wilbur  Griffin.  One  of  their  children 
was  Louise  Ella  Griffin  who  married  George  H.  Hopkins,  Sr. 

After  Eugene  Patterson  died  at  sea,  his  widow,  Ella,  married 
his  brother,  Franklin  Paul  Revere  Patterson.  Their  son  was 
Franklin  Paul  Revere  Patterson  the  second.  He  married  for 
his  first  wife  Mabel  Rexford  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He  mar¬ 
ried  the  second  time  Emma  Ashley  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Hichborn,  daughter  of  Paul  Revere  and  Susan  Hich- 
bom,  was  bom  in  1823  and  died  in  1902.  She  married  Capt. 
William  David  Colcord.  Their  children  were:  William  (who 
died  young  of  yellow  fever),  Millie  (who  died  young),  Albert 
C.  Colcord,  and  Evelyn  (who  married  Henry  Lamphier). 

Capt.  Albert  C.  Colcord  was  bom  July  14,  1858,  and  died 
January  19,  1909.  He  married  Eleanor  Buck  Staples,  daughter 
of  Wilbert  M.  and  Addie  E.  Staples  of  Portland,  formerly  of 
Stockton,  October  18,  1881.  They  had  one  daughter,  Evelyn 
A.  who  married  Harry  David  Shute,  son  of  Capt.  Elden  and 
Clara  Berry  Shute,  January  23,  1911.  Plarry  David  Shute 
died  in  1919.  Harry  and  Evelyn  had  one  son,  Harry  David, 
Jr.  who  married  Olive  Brown  of  Augusta.  They  have  two  sons, 
David  Colcord  Shute  and  Charles  Albert  Shute.  They  live 
in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Josiah  French  Hichborn,  son  of  Paul  Revere  and  Susan 
Hichborn,  owned  the  house  now  called  Shadow  Lane.  He 
married  Maria  Treat  Blanchard.  Their  daughter,  Vena  M. 
Hichborn,  married  Dr.  James  F.  Ryder. 

Thomas  Merrill  Hichborn  married  Esther  Fletcher,  daughter 
of  Oliver  Fletcher.  Their  sons  were:  Frank  Hichborn  and 
Irving  Hichborn. 

Henry  Albert  Hichborn  married  Irene  Green.  Their  children 
were:  Herman  Everett  Hichborn  and  Ruth  Hichborn.  Ruth 
married  John  D.  Woodfin. 

Robert  Hichborn  married  first  Caroline  Clifford.  Their 
children  were:  Myra  Emma,  George  Wilbert,  and  Adelbert 
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James.  Later  Robert  married  his  first  wife’s  sister,  Susan  Jane 
Clifford.  Their  children  were:  Nellie  Jane,  Edmund  Loring, 
and  Callie  (who  drowned  when  young). 

Wilson,  sixth  son  of  Paul  Revere  and  Susan  Hichborn,  was 
born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  now  Stockton  Springs,  January  25, 
1821.  He  died  October  4,  1880.  He  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age  and  became  a 
captain  when  twenty-one  years  old.  He  retired  from  the  sea 
in  1859  and  farmed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  November 
6,  1859,  Capt.  Hichborn  married  Ardella  Griffin,  who  was  bom 
in  Prospect,  April  20,  1834.  She  died  September  25,  1902. 
Their  children  were:  Harry  Revere,  Addie  Merrill  who  was 
bom  in  1861  and  died  in  1871,  and  Alice  who  was  bom  in  1869 
and  died  in  1927.  Alice  was  assistant  postmaster  here  for 
several  years.  Wilson  Hichborn  lived  in  the  house  which  is 
called  Tally-Ho  Inn  today. 

Harry  Revere  Hichborn  was  bom  in  Stockton,  November 
24,  1871  and  died  in  1942.  He  was  a  farmer.  Mr.  Hichborn 
was  the  president  of  the  Stockton  Springs  Trust  Company  and 
was  one  of  the  people  who  got  the  bank  established  in  town. 
Mr.  Hichborn  was  a  director  in  the  Water  Company.  In 
company  with  Herbert  Hopkins,  he  was  a  owner  of  the  Stock- 
ton  Springs  Telephone  Company.  He  was  appointed  post¬ 
master  by  President  McKinley  in  1898.  On  January  19,  1899, 
Harry  Hichborn  married  Alice  May  Crocker.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Orrin  J.  and  Elmira  Crocker  of  Stockton. 

The  land  which  Robert  Hichborn  purchased  was  the  penin¬ 
sula,  now  known  as  Cape  Jellison.  He  built  a  large  house  at 
the  comer  of  the  East  Cape  Road  and  the  Fort  Foint  Road.  He 
built  a  line  of  packets  which  ran  to  and  from  Boston.  He 
shipped  timber,  fish  and  game  to  the  Boston  market. 

Robert  Hichborn  donated  a  piece  of  land  to  be  used  as  a 
cemetery  and  when  he  died  in  1800,  was  the  first  person  to  be 
buried  there.  After  he  died,  his  wife  and  children,  except  three 
sons,  Paul  Revere,  Robert,  Jr.,  and  William,  returned  to  Bos- 
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ton.  In  1811,  his  youngest  child,  Henry  Hichbom,  returned 
from  Boston  and  married  Desiah  Griffin.  He  made  his  home 
at  his  father’s  homestead. 

In  1765,  Samuel  Stowers  and  his  wife  came  to  Cape  Jellison 
from  Chelsea,  Mass.  He  took  charge  of  the  farm  and  fishing 
business  for  Robert  Hichborn.  About  two  years  later,  he 
moved  to  Sandy  Point.  Samuel  Stowers  married  Mrs.  Betsy 
Brooks  in  1781.  Mrs.  Brooks  was  Miss  Betsy  Upham  before 
her  first  marriage.  She  was  the  fifth  generation  decendent  of 
Hannah  Buckman,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  Her 
first  husband,  Mr.  Brooks,  went  privateering  during  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War  and  never  returned.  She  married  Samuel 
Stowers  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  They  had  six  children.  Elizabeth, 
born  February  12,  1783,  died  in  infancy;  Elizabeth,  bom  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1785,  married  Robert  Thompson,  July  14,  1805;  Lois, 
born  July  11,  1788,  never  married;  Samuel,  born  September 
25,  1790,  married  Experience  Boden,  March  12,  1815,  and 
settled  in  Frankfort,  now  Monroe.  Samuel  died  in  March 
1890;  James,  born  March  24,  1794,  married  Nancy  Pendleton. 
(She  was  bom  October  12,  1787)*;  and  Nathaniel,  born  April 
20,  1787,  married  Abagail  Clifford,  January  1,  1822. 

Samuel  Stowers,  Sr.  died  July  30,  1825.  His  wife  died  Dec¬ 
ember  18,  1830. 

Samuel  Stowers,  Jr.  and  Experience  Stowers  had  three 
children.  Two  died  young.  One  daughter,  whose  name 
wasn’t  given,  married  Robert  Grant.  She  died  in  1873. 

James  Stowers  and  Nancy  Pendleton  Stowers  had  ten  child¬ 
ren:  Eliza  Ann,  bom  January  1,  1818,  married  to  Edward 
Harriman,  September  6,  1840,  and  died  June  5,  1842.  Mr. 
Harriman  died  in  February  1843.  Their  son  was  James  Edward 
Harriman;  James  Riley  Stowers,  bom  February  23,  1815,  died 
at  sea,  while  captain  of  the  schooner  “Italian”.  The  “Italian” 
foundered  with  all  hands  on  board  off  South  Hampden,  L.  I., 
October  13,  1845;  Abagail  Pendleton  Stowers,  bom  in  July 

*  James  wrote  the  Journal  to  which  we  have  referred  several  times. 
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1822,  married  Simeon  Nickerson,  January  12,  1845;  Samuel 
Green  Stowers,  born  December  21,  1824,  was  the  mate  of  the 
schooner  Mary  Brooks.  He  left  Searsport  with  his  uncle, 
December  1,  1847.  They  were  supposed  lost  on  Georges  Banks, 
in  December,  1847;  Lois  Elizabeth  Stowers,  born  November 
10,  1827,  married  Benjamin  French,  Jr.,  August  11,  1851; 
John  Pendleton  Stowers,  born  January  15, 1829,  died  November 
18,  1848;  Charles  Edward  Stowers,  bom  January  7,  1831,  died 
August  1833;  Nancy  Emaline  Stowers,  born  November  8,  1833, 
married  William  Willie,  September  9,  1857;  Charles  Nelson 
Stowers,  bom  September  24,  1835,  married  Maria  Bowen, 
June  29,  1860;  Edward  N.  Stowers,  born  August  5,  1837,  mar¬ 
ried  Abby  Campbell  in  June,  1862.  He  died  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
July  13,  1863. 

James  Stower’s  first  home  was  a  log  cabin  on  the  river  bank. 
Later  he  built  the  house  now  owned  by  Richard  Crosby.  This 
house  was  built  before  1820.  An  addition  was  built  on  the 
house  in  1820.  The  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Jean  Macfarlan 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  Crosby  house.  There  was  a  family 
quarrel  and  Nathaniel  Stowers  moved  his  part  of  the  house 
from  the  old  site  to  where  it  stands  today.  The  chimneys  at 
the  Crosby  house  were  made  from  bricks  which  were  made  in 
the  Stowers’  brickyard.  Ruins  of  this  brickyard  are  in  the 
woods  across  the  road  from  the  Crosby  house.  Some  of  the 
woodwork  in  this  house  is  hand-carved  and  very  beautiful. 

James  Stowers  served  in  the  War  of  1812  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Phineas  Pendleton  of  Searsport.  He  married  Capt. 
Pendleton’s  daughter,  Nancy.  James  and  Nancy  settled  about 
three  miles  from  her  father’s  farm  in  1819.  James  says  in  his 
Journal,  “In  summer  my  wife  and  I  used  to  ride  to  visit  her 
parents.  We  rode  on  a  horse  with  our  oldest  child  before  me 
and  my  wife  behind  me  on  a  pillow.  She  held  the  baby  in  her 
arms.” 

James’  brother,  Nathaniel,  lived  on  the  adjoining  farm.  He 
engaged  in  lumbering  and  fishing.  In  1846,  he  entered  business 
with  Levi  Staples.  They  occupied  a  building  on  the  hill  above 
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Meadow  Stream.  They  formed  the  ship-building  company  of 
Stowers  and  Staples. 

Manoah  Ellis  signed  the  petition  for  the  incorporation  of 
Frankfort  (Stockton),  Maine,  May  26,  1790.  He  bought  land 
on  Cape  Jellison  in  1791.  Manoah  married  Sarah  Elridge  of 
Harwick,  Mass.,  April  26,  1755.  Their  children  were:  Levi 
who  was  bom  in  1763  and  died  in  1831.  He  married  Jemmia 
Ellis,  who  was  bom  in  1766  and  died  in  1832;  Barak  Ellis, 
another  son  of  Manoah,  married  Charity  Ames. 

Levi  and  Jemmia  Ellis  had  a  son,  Capt.  William  Ellis,  who 
was  bom  in  1788  and  died  in  1881.  He  married  Hannah  Ellis, 
who  was  bom  in  1791  and  died  in  1857.  Hannah  was  the 
daughter  of  Barak  and  Charity  (Ames)  Ellis.  William  and 
Hannah  had  a  daughter,  Hannah  (2),  who  married  Samuel 
Park. 

In  1792  Robert  Hichbom  brought  Edward  Kneeland  from 
Boston  to  carry  on  his  farm  on  Cape  Jellison. 

The  Dickeys  came  here  from  New  Hampshire  and  settled 
in  the  Roberts  District  in  North  Stockton.  Daniel  Dickey 
lived  in  the  “Stone  House”,  which  in  later  years  was  owned  by 
Irving  Harris.  Nearby  was  the  Black  and  Dickey  mill.  This 
mill  was  owned  later  by  Sylvanus  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts  also 
ran  a  store.  The  Roberts  School  was  named  for  him. 

Jonathan  Staples  was  another  early  settler  in  North  Stock- 
ton.  His  home  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Staples  Jacobs. 
This  house  is  the  only  house  on  the  old  County  Road  that  has 
never  “changed  hands”  since  it  was  built.  It  has  always  been 
owned  by  descendents  of  Jonathan  Staples.  Jonathan  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  Medbury  Staples. 

William  Dickey  and  his  wife  Eleanor  (Wilson)  Dickey  came 
here  from  Londonderry  or  Windham,  N.  H.  in  1785.  They 
settled  at  Lowder’s  Brook.  One  of  their  sons,  William  Dickey, 
married  Mary  Lancaster.  Mary  Lancaster  was  bom  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  near  what  is  now  Sandy  Point  village,  December  15,  1790. 
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She  married  William  Dickey  of  Stockton,  October  5,  1815. 
They  lived  in  Stockton  all  their  lives.  Mr.  Dickey  died  in 
1882.  They  had  no  children  but  raised  three  foster  children. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Dickey  went  to  live  with 
one  of  her  foster  daughters,  Mrs.  L.  Sawyer  Ellis.  She  lived 
with  Mrs.  Ellis  until  her  death,  November  3,  1894,  at  the  age 
of  103  years,  10  months  and  19  days.  Mrs.  Dickey  was  known 
as  “Aunt  Polly”.  Aunt  Polly  never  saw  a  train  of  cars,  and 
was  never  on  a  steamboat  or  a  stagecoach.  The  only  places 
she  had  ever  visited  were:  Bangor,  Belfast  and  Bluehill.  Yet, 
she  had  lived  in  two  states,  Massachusetts  and  Maine;  two 
counties,  Hancock  and  Waldo;  and  in  three  towns,  Frankfort, 
Prospect  and  Stockton;  but  had  never  moved  out  of  town! 

The  Lamphier  property  on  Cape  Jellison  was  the  William 
Dickey  farm.  The  original  house  was  built  where  the  old  well 
now  stands.  When  the  original  house  was  built  there  were  no 
roads  on  the  Cape.  There  was  a  trail  which  ran  around  the 
shore.  The  front  door  of  the  original  house  faced  the  shore  so 
it  would  open  onto  the  trail.  Mr.  Dickey's  daughter,  Jane, 
married  John  Marden  who  built  the  house  now  known  as  the 
Lamphier  Place. 

James  Rendell  came  to  Stockton  from  Thomaston  in  1805. 
His  brother,  William,  came  here  about  the  same  time.  They 
built  homes  on  Cape  Jellison.*  Jeb  Small  settled  at  the  Cape 
about  1805.  Josiah  Grant  brought  his  family  to  the  Cape  Jel¬ 
lison  neighborhood  in  1817.  His  home  was  at  the  point  of  the 
cape,  forming  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  mouth. 

James  Treat  built  his  home  on  the  hill  next  to  the  shore  in 
the  middle  of  what  is  now  Edward  Libby’s  pasture.  The  old 
cellar  and  the  old  well  are  still  there.  Later  Mr.  Treat  built 
the  house  now  owned  by  Edward  Libby.  Later  this  was  the 
home  of  James  Lunt  Griffin.  James  Lunt  Griffin  was  the  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  of  Edward  Libby  and  the  paternal  grand¬ 
father  of  James  H.  Griffin. 

*  Various  branches  of  this  family  now  spell  the  name  Randell,  Randall, 
and  Rendell. 
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Soon  after  1817,  a  brother  of  Josiah  Grant,  Samuel  Manley 
Hardy  Grant,  settled  in  Sandy  Point.  He  built  the  house  now 
owned  by  George  G.  Smith.  Samuel  was  the  great-great¬ 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Smith.  Samuel  built  his  house  in  1828 
and  it  has  always  been  owned  by  members  of  the  Grant  family. 

About  1815,  Robert  McGilvery,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
brought  his  wife  and  young  son,  William,  to  the  new  settle¬ 
ment.  He  settled  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Stockton. 

William  French  came  from  New  Hampshire  in  1814  and 
purchased  a  point  of  land  in  Sandy  Point  which  was  later  known 
as  French’s  Point.  That  Point  is  not  the  point  now  known  as 
French’s  Point.  It  is  the  point  where  Ivan  Grant’s  house 
stands.  At  one  time  it  was  called  Shore  Pasture.  1253502 

Sewell  Gilmore  moved  to  this  town  from  Belfast  in  1830.  He 
later  married  one  of  Crawford  Staples’  daughters,  Phoebe. 
Sewell  and  Phoebe  had  one  daughter,  Sarah,  who  married 
Capt.  Ralph  Morse.  Capt.  Morse  came  to  Stockton  from 
Lincolnville,  in  1852.  Capt.  Morse  sailed  to  all  the  principal 
maritime  cities  of  the  world  and  his  wife  sailed  with  him.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Jennie,  who  sailed  all  over  the  world  with 
her  parents.  Jennie  married  Ralph  Staples  Bragg.  They 
had  two  sons:  one  who  died  in  infancy;  and  Lester  Morse 
Bragg.  Lester  Bragg  was  the  first  person  from  Stockton  to  be 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Maine.  Lester  married 
Eleanor  Sullivan  of  Lynbrook,  N.  Y.  They  have  two  children, 
Lester,  Jr.  and  Helen. 

Sewell  Gilmore’s  house  was  where  Irving  Littlefield  lives 
now.  This  is  the  third  oldest  house  in  Stockton  village. 

John  Libby  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Hartley  Fraser. 
This  house  is  the  fourth  oldest  house  in  Stockton  village.  Later 
Mr.  Libby  bought  the  house  now  owned  by  Ernest  Trundy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Miles  and  John  Staples.  Two 
other  members  of  the  Staples  family  who  settled  here  previous 
to  1860  were  two  brothers,  Alexander  and  Henry  Staples. 
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Sebra  Crooker  came  here  from  Deer  Isle  about  1819.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  known  builders  and  master  workmen.  He 
owned  Crooker’s  Yard  which  was  located  at  the  foot  of  what  is 
now  Middle  Street.  After  he  arrived  in  town  the  design  of 
vessels  improved  as  he  was  a  master  craftsman.  He  designed 
many  vessels  and  built  seventy -one.  Forty  of  these  vessels 
were  built  in  Stockton.  The  first  vessel  which  he  built  was  the 
“Betsy  and  Hannah”  which  was  built  at  Deer  Isle  about  1819. 
His  last  vessel  was  the  “George  Kremmelburg”  which  was 
built  at  Stockton  in  1875.  He  also  built  vessels  at  Bucksport 
and  Searsport.  One  of  Crooker’s  schooners,  the  “Tyrene,”  was 
built  in  Mr.  Crooker’s  dooryard.  Mr.  Crooker  built  two  vessels 
at  his  yard  in  Stockton:  the  schooner,  “George  and  William” 
in  1837  and  the  schooner,  “Redwing,”  in  1838.  At  other  times 
he  worked  as  master  builder. 

Sebra  Crooker  married  Ruth  Staples,  the  daughter  of  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Ruth  (Ridley)  Staples.  Sebra  and  Ruth  had  the 
following  children:  Catherine,  born  in  1822;  Simeon,  bom  in 
1831;  Abigal,  born  in  1828;  Lisena,  bom  in  1834;  Jackson, 
born  in  1836;  James  L.,  born  in  1839;  and  John,  bom  in  1846. 

Sebra  Crooker  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Russell 
Gardner.  This  house  was  built  by  Crawford  Staples  in  1820 
and  is  the  oldest  house  in  Stockton  village.  At  the  house  rais¬ 
ing  of  this  house  the  following  toast  was  given: 

“Crawford’s  Industry  and  Ruth’s  Delight 
Framed  in  three  days  and  raised  Saturday  night!” 

Albion  Paris  Goodhue  moved  to  Stockton  from  Albion  in 
1840  and  married  Abigal  Crooker,  one  of  Sebra’s  daughters. 
They  had  no  children.  After  Abigal  died,  Albion  married  her 
sister,  Catherine  Crooker  Harriman,  the  widow  of  Hiriam  Har- 
riman.  Hiriam  Harriman  had  been  lost  at  sea.  Catherine 
and  Hiriam  had  one  son,  Hiriam,  Jr.  Albion  and  Catherine 
had  the  following  children:  Russell  Paris  and  Carrie. 

Carrie  Goodhue  married  Albert  M.  Gardner.  Albert  had 
been  married  previously  to  Georgianna  Weymouth.  Albert 
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and  Georgianna  had  the  following  children:  Clarence,  Earl, 
Russel,  Flora  and  Lincoln.  Albert  and  Carrie  had  no  children 
but  she  raised  his  family.  She  was  a  wonderful  step-mother 
to  these  children. 

Albion  Goodhue  built  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Lincoln  A.  Gardner.  The  Gardners  have  named  this  house 
“Mouldloft”. 

Col.  Joseph  Ames  settled  in  Stockton  early  in  1800.  Col. 
Ames  served  on  the  board  of  selectmen  in  1829,  1832-1835,  in 
1838  and  in  1840.  Col.  Ames  was  a  brother  of  David  and  John 
Ames. 

The  Colcords  were  here  before  1826.  The  first  Colcord 
mentioned  in  old  records  of  the  town  was  William,  fourth  son 
of  David  and  Eunice  (Parsons)  Colcord.  William  married 
Sally  Jane  Ames,  who  died  in  December,  1758.  William  Col¬ 
cord  was  drowned  in  Penobscot  Bay,  in  June,  1826.  Children 
of  William  and  Sally  were:  Mary  Jane  who  married  Benjamin 
Batchlor;  Sally  who  married  Marshall  Dutch;  John  S.  who 
married  Sarah  Howe;  William  David  who  married  Eleanor 
Hichbom;  and  Josiah  Ames  who  married  Martha  J.  Berry. 
After  William  died,  Sally  married  Jonathan  Staples  in  1830. 

Josiah  Ames  Colcord,  youngest  son  of  William  and  Sally 
Colcord,  was  bom  January  22,  1818,  in  Prospect,  Maine.  He 
was  a  ship  owner  and  a  captain  for  many  years.  While  on  a 
voyage,  he  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Havana,  Cuba,  on  June  30, 
1876.  Capt.  Josiah  Colcord  married  Martha  Jane,  daughter  of 
Capt.  John  Berry,  December  24,  1840.  Martha  Jane  was  born 
November  8,  1818,  in  Prospect,  Maine.  She  died  January  2, 
1894  in  Stockton.  Their  children  were:  Melvin  E.,  bom  Nov¬ 
ember  7,  1844;  Emery  B.,  Pauline  (who  married  C.  C.  Roberts); 
Clara  E.,  Frederick  D.,  Frank  Augustus  (who  married  Hattie 
Louise  Rich,  daughter  of  Jackson  and  Sarah  Sullivan  Rich) 
and  Hattie  Louise. 

Melvin  Edgar  Colcord,  eldest  son  of  Josiah  and  Martha 
Jane  Colcord,  was  bom  in  Prospect,  Maine,  November  7,  1844. 
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He  married  Roxanna  Larabee  Cleaves,  March  31,  1866.  Rox- 
anna  was  bom  September  14,  1844.  Capt.  Melvin  Colcord 
followed  the  sea  for  forty  years.  Melvin  and  Roxanna  had  the 
following  children:  Marietta  (who  died  at  sea  of  small-pox  at 
the  age  of  four  years);  Lizzie  B.,  Evelyn  L.,  Edgar  M.,  Arthur 
B.  and  Ethel  M. 

Lizzie  B.  went  to  sea  with  her  parents  until  she  was  eight 
years  old.  She  came  home  to  enter  school  and  lived  with  her 
grandparents.  All  of  the  other  children  went  to  sea  with  their 
parents  until  they  were  of  school  age.  Edgar  M.  married 
Clara  Mudgett,  daughter  of  Rufus  and  Ada  (Lafolley)  Mudgett, 
November  15,  1906.  They  had  two  children:  Melvin  (who  died 
in  youth),  and  Ada  Roxanna  who  married  Lewis  Piper  of  Bel¬ 
fast.  Arthur  B.  married  Alice  Apt  of  Eastport.  They  had  three 
children:  Arthur,  Jr.,  Doris  and  Harold. 

Thomas  Shute  Blanchard,  son  of  Thomas  4,  was  born  at 
Stockton,  Maine,  August  1800.  He  died  September  21,  1841. 
He  was  a  merchant  mariner.  He  married  Harriet,  daughter  of 
James  and  Lydia  Treat.  Harriet  was  born  in  Prospect,  June 
28,  1807.  She  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  January  10,  1889. 
Harriet  was  the  great-great-great-granddaughter  of  Gov. 
Robert  Treat  of  Conn.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Oliver 
and  Lydia  Bucknell  Parker.  Her  father  was  the  son  of  Lt. 
Joshua  Treat.  Children  of  Thomas  and  Harriet  Blanchard 
were:  Orella,  bom  December  8,  1826,  died  February  3,  1852. 
She  married  Rev.  Jerome  Harris;  Maria  Treat  Blanchard,  born 
December  22,  1828,  married  Josiah  French  Hichbom,  Nov¬ 
ember  5,  1855;  James  Treat  Blanchard,  bom  January  28, 1831, 
died  July  18,  1857,  at  Havana,  Cuba.  He  was  a  sea  captain. 
Lydia  Levena  Blanchard,  born  March  8,  1833,  died  January 
10,  1852;  Alvah  Parker  Blanchard;  Susan  J.  Blanchard,  bom 
July  23,  1837;  and  Sarah  A.  Blanchard,  bom  October  23,  1839. 

Alvah  Parker  Blanchard,  second  son  of  Thomas  and  Harriet 
Blanchard,  was  bom  in  Stockton,  Maine,  April  12,  1835.  He 
married  Elizabeth  D.,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Dickey 
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Griffin,  October  9,  1859.  Elizabeth  was  born  July  3,  1836. 
Alvah  Blanchard  was  a  ship  owner. 

James  Alvah  Blanchard,  son  of  Capt.  Alvah  P.  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Blanchard,  was  born  in  Stockton,  November  13,  1862. 
He  went  to  sea  with  his  father.  Later  he  moved  to  New  York 
but  returned  to  Stockton  after  he  retired  from  the  sea.  He 
married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Capt.  Melbourne  P.  and  Clara 
(Lambert)  Smith,  of  Orrington,  Maine,  June  16,  1886.  They 
had  three  children:  Maurice  Alvah,  bom  July  26,  1887;  Edna, 
bom  May  5,  1893;  and  Agnes,  bom  August  13,  1889,  who  died 
December  11,  1889. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Life  in  the  Good  Old  Dags 


We  often  hear  so  much  said  about  the  “Good  Old  Days”, 
but  actually  life  was  hard.  Most  of  the  settlers  were  very  poor. 
One  old  account  states,  “The  times  were  hard  indeed.  Pro¬ 
visions  were  scarce  and  dear.  Few  men  ate  flesh  more  than 
one  day  a  week,  the  year  around ;  and  many  not  that,  but  now 
and  then  a  little  venison.  Many  could  not  break  their  fasts  till 
clam  banks  had  supplied  them.  Bread  com  was  scarce  and 
when  they  had  it,  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  Castine,  Belfast, 
or  even  Camden  to  have  it  ground.” 

At  Fort  Pownal  the  truck  house  was  maintained  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trade  with  the  Indians  and  the  settlers.  From  the  ac¬ 
count  book  at  the  fort,  the  Wast  Book,  the  following  prices 
were  taken:*  molasses  $5.00  per  gallon;  cotton-wool  $5.00  per 
pound;  shoes  $15.00  per  pair;  tea  $15.00  per  pound;  com  $10.00 
per  bushel;  coffee  $3.75  per  pound;  tobacco  $1.85  per  pound; 
wine  $10.00  per  gallon;  West  Indian  mm  $10.00  per  gallon; 
New  England  mm  $5.00  per  gallon;  vinegar  $3.75  per  gallon, 
and  other  things  priced  accordingly. 

The  old-timers  bought  alcoholic  liquors  freely  in  spite  of  the 
price,  for  one  third  of  the  charges  on  some  pages  of  the  Wast 
Book  were  for  rum. 

James  Stowers  wrote  in  his  Journal,  “My  parents  had  about 
$1700  in  Continental  money  when  they  were  married  in  1781. 
It  soon  failed.  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  she  gave 
forty  dollars  for  a  calico  dress;  four  dollars  for  a  steel  thimble; 
and  other  things  at  the  same  rate.” 
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The  prices  were  given  in  pounds  and  shillings  but  the  author  converted 
them  to  dollars  and  cents. 


He  continued,  “There  was  little  wheat  flour,  most  of  our 
bread  and  puddings  were  made  of  Indian  com  meal.  The  first 
settlers,  for  want  of  mills  to  grind  their  corn,  had  to  pound  it. 
They  made  mortars  of  yellow  birch  or  rock  maple.  They  dug 
out  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  and 
made  the  inside  very  smooth.  The  cavity  was  large  enough  to 
hold  a  quart  of  com. 

A  pestle  was  made  of  equally  hard  wood;  smooth  and  fitted 
to  the  cavity.  It  had  a  handle  on  the  opposite  end  which  was 
wielded  by  the  strong  arm  of  some  boy  or  girl.  When  pounded 
the  corn  was  called  Samp.  After  the  corn  was  pounded,  it  was 
winnowed.  The  coarse  was  used  for  puddings;  the  finest  for 
bread.  The  bread  was  made  by  mixing  the  com  with  hot 
water.  The  mixture  was  spread  on  plates  or  small  hardwood 
boards,  ten  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide,  and  baked.” 

Later  the  settlers  took  their  corn  to  Bagaduce,  Belfast  or 
Camden  to  have  it  ground.  The  first  grist  mill  was  in  Belfast. 
It  was  built  in  1785. 

Baking  was  done  in  iron  bake  kettles  which  were  hung  over 
the  fire  on  cranes  or  in  iron  spiders  or  Dutch  ovens  which  were 
set  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  These  were  used  for  baking  meat, 
bread,  pork  and  beans.  Potatoes  and  com  were  roasted  in  the 
coals.  A  few  homes  had  outdoor  ovens  which  were  used  once 
a  week.  Later  the  frame  houses  had  brick  ovens.  These  were 
used  usually  once  a  week.  Com  was  a  staple  food  in  those  days. 
A  common  breakfast  was  com  bread  or  com  pudding  with 
milk.  Bean  broth  with  com  bread  was  often  the  main  meal. 

All  kinds  of  game  was  plentiful.  Wild  animals  were  hunted 
and  trapped  for  food  and  fur.  Fish  were  plentiful  and  clams 
were  often  the  mainstay  of  the  poor  man’s  diet. 

After  the  early  eighteen  hundreds,  life  became  a  little  easier. 
Land  had  been  cleared,  so  that  more  food  could  be  raised.  Also, 
domestic  animals  and  fowl  were  raised. 
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Foods  which  were  raised  were:  potatoes  (shenangoes,  long 
reds,  and  Jackson  whites),  apples,  turnips,  squash,  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  parsnips,  onions  and  cabbage.  The  only  fruits  were  wild. 
Wild  strawberries  sold  for  five  or  six  cents  a  quart.  Many  of 
the  apples  were  ground  and  made  into  cider  and  vinegar.  The 
cider  was  stored  in  barrels  and  it  was  prevented  from  becoming 
hard  by  having  mustard  added  to  it.  Wine  was  made  from 
currants.  Beef,  lamb,  veal  and  chickens  were  raised.  Beef 
sold  for  ten  cents  a  pound ;  veal  and  lamb  were  sold  for  six  cents 
a  pound ;  chickens  were  six  and  eight  cents  a  pound ;  geese  were 
sold  at  twenty- five  cents  each;  eggs  were  eight  and  ten  cents 
a  dozen. 

Each  early  settler  built  a  cabin  and  often  a  hovel  for  the 
cattle,  also  a  hog  house.  The  log  houses  were  much  alike.  They 
were  usually  built  on  the  shore.  They  were  twenty-six  feet 
long  and  fourteen  feet  wide.  They  had  a  chimney  in  the  center. 
The  logs  of  the  cabins  were  notched  at  the  comers  so  they 
would  lay  near  together.  The  logs  extended  three  feet  beyond 
the  comers  of  the  cabin  for  a  finish.  The  open  spaces  between 
the  logs  were  filled  with  clay  mortar.  Before  winter  set  in, 
moss  was  gathered  and  stuffed  into  every  chink  to  keep  out 
the  wind  and  snow.  There  was  usually  one  window  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cabin.  There  was  one  door  on  the  front  of  the 
house.  There  were  two  rooms,  one  used  for  the  cook  room  and 
dining  room;  the  other  used  as  a  parlor  and  sleeping  room  for 
the  parents.  The  children  slept  “up  chamber”  which  was 
reached  by  a  ladder  in  the  front  entry.  The  center  chimney 
was  built  of  common  stones,  laid  in  clay  and  mortar  as  high  as 
the  beams,  then  carried  out  through  the  roof.  Above  the  roof, 
the  chimney  was  made  of  sticks  about  two  inches  square.  These 
were  split  from  rift  spruce  or  pine.  The  sticks  were  laid  in 
clay  mortar  into  which  short-cut  straw  was  worked  to  make  it 
tough.  Near  the  top  of  the  stone  work,  a  hole  was  made  to  put 
a  pole  through.  From  this  pole  chains  were  suspended,  so  that 
kettles  and  pots  could  be  hung  over  the  fire.  The  householder 
was  always  careful  to  replace  weak  poles  or  cross  bars  at  the 
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time  of  hog  slaughtering,  when  water  to  scald  the  hogs  had  to 
be  heated.  There  was  a  fireplace  in  each  room.  The  hearths 
were  made  of  flat  stones.  On  one  side  of  the  chimney  was  the 
front  entry;  on  the  other  side  of  the  chimney  was  a  cupboard 
for  kettles,  pots  and  pans.  Fireplaces  and  brick  ovens  served 
the  needs  of  the  settlers  for  many  years  for  heat  and  cooking. 
Sheet-iron,  hot-air  stoves  were  not  used  until  1845.  About 
1845,  furnaces  and  coal  were  introduced. 

Fishing  provided  a  living  for  many  families.  In  1820  the 
amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  taken  in  shad,  salmon 
and  alewives  from  weirs  in  the  town  of  Prospect.  Shad  sold 
at  ten  cents  a  pound;  salmon  at  five  to  ten  cents  a  pound.  The 
fish  were  caught  in  half-tide  weirs.  These  were  made  across  the 
three  small  coves  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  Fort  Point 
Cove.  They  were  made  by  driving  stakes  three  feet  apart 
across  the  cove  from  shore  to  shore.  The  height  of  the  weir 
came  up  to  half  tide.  Fine  brush  was  woven  in  among  the 
stakes.  Shad,  alewives  and  occasionally  a  salmon  came  up  the 
cove  and  got  caught  on  the  inside  of  the  weir  as  the  tide  ebbed. 
Many  barrels  were  taken  at  some  tides.  Later  trap  weirs  were 
built  of  high  water  hedges,  as  they  were  called.  The  first  high 
water  hedge  weir  was  built  in  1811  at  Marsh  Bay.  In  1812 
four  were  built.  One  was  in  Long  Cove,  southwest  of  Brig¬ 
adier’s  Island;  one  was  in  Samuel  Shute’s  cove;  one  in  John 
Staples’  cove;  and  one  at  Henry  Black’s  shore. 

James  Stowers  wrote,  “My  brother  Nathaniel  and  I  fished 
for  many  years  up  to  1860.  I  have  taken  525  shad,  3  salmon, 
and  two  barrels  of  alewives  from  one  weir  on  one  tide.  At  one 
time  I  took  16  salmon  on  one  weir  at  one  tide.” 

As  few  fields  were  cleared  to  raise  hay  in  the  early  days,  most 
of  the  hay  was  cut  in  marshes.  Again  quoting  James  Stowers, 
“It  was  at  the  Meadow  that  the  early  settlers  obtained  their 
hay.  They  also  got  hay  farther  up  the  river  at  another  marsh. 
The  hay  was  brought  together  on  poles  or  drawn  by  oxen. 
It  was  put  up  in  stacks  of  two  or  three  tons.  At  foddering 
time,  it  was  drawn  from  the  side  of  the  stack  with  a  hook.  On 
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the  front  of  the  hovel  one  of  the  logs  was  left  out,  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  so  the  hay  might  be  put  in  to  the  cattle.” 

Water  was  obtained  from  wells,  brooks  and  springs.  When 
frame  houses  were  built,  a  portion  of  the  cellar  was  walled  in 
for  a  cistern.  When  it  rained,  water  was  caught  in  the  roof 
gutters  which  were  connected  with  the  cistern  by  gutter  troughs. 
This  water  was  used  for  bathing  and  laundry. 

Soft  soap  was  made  at  home  by  the  thrifty  housewives. 
Hard  wood  ashes  were  saved  in  barrels;  also,  all  waste  grease 
was  saved.  The  ashes  were  wet  which  caused  lye  to  form.  The 
lye  was  drawn  off  and  mixed  with  the  fat  and  potash;  then 
cooked.  This  was  done  out  of  doors.  The  resulting  product 
was  a  dark  amber,  semi-solid  mixture.  This  soap  could  be  used 
for  everything  except  bathing.  A  few  years  later  the  soft-soap 
man  called  in  every  community.  He  collected  the  ashes  which 
the  housewives  had  saved  through  the  winter.  For  each  barrel 
of  ashes  received,  he  gave  a  certain  quantity  of  soap. 

The  mother  of  the  household  had  to  do  a  great  part  of  the 
doctoring  for  her  family.  Herbs  were  used  as  medicine.  They 
were  gathered  in  season,  dried  and  hung  in  bunches  until 
needed.  Then  they  were  steeped  in  water  and  prepared  in 
various  ways.  Tansy,  pennyroyal,  thorough  wort,  catnip, 
carraway,  wild  cherry  bark,  and  other  common  herbs  and  barks 
were  standard  remedies  in  every  home.  Many  youngsters  of 
my  generation  have  “not  so  fond”  memories  of  home-made 
medicinal  brews.  Bags  filled  with  tansy  or  camphor  were 
fastened  to  the  long  underwear  in  the  winter  and  had  to  be 
worn  constantly  to  ward  off  attacks  of  “worms”  and  all  forms 
of  disease.  The  charms  never  worked  but  faith  in  them  never 
wavered.  Chapters  could  be  written  on  this  subject  alone, 
not  to  mention  all  the  superstitions  concerning  every  phrase 
of  living  and  health  in  which  the  majority  of  our  ancestors 
believed. 

Diphtheria,  smallpox,  cholera,  cholera  morbus,  and  typhoid 
were  all  dreaded  diseases.  Infants  often  died  young  of  digestive 
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ailments.  Williamson,  in  his  History  of  Belfast,  speaks  of  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  1849;  of  smallpox  epidemics  which  raged 
in  the  spring  of  1819  and  in  May  and  June  of  1861.  He  also 
mentioned  epidemics  of  measles  and  dysentery.  The  first 
smallpox  vaccinations  given  in  this  locality  were  given  in  Bel¬ 
fast  in  1810. 

Social  life  was  gay  and  lively  and  probably  more  fun  than 
that  which  we  enjoy  today.  The  whole  community  got  to¬ 
gether  for  house-raisings,  com  huskings,  social  visiting,  dancing, 
coasting  and  skating  parties,  “sings”,  quilting  bees,  singing 
schools  and  other  such  activities.  After  the  Civil  War,  baseball 
wds  introduced.  The  people  of  this  town  have  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  this  sport.  We  have  produced  players  that 
were  among  the  best.  If  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  talent 
scouts  in  years  past,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  young 
men  would  have  made  the  big  teams. 

A  Stockton  resident,  A.  H.  Sodon,  and  two  of  his  associates 
owned  the  Boston  National  Ball  Club.  Later  that  club  was 
renamed  the  Boston  Braves. 

Clothing  was  mostly  home-made.  The  women  knit  all  the 
mittens  and  stockings  by  hand.  The  other  articles  of  clothing 
were  made  by  the  women  of  the  family  or  by  the  village  dress¬ 
maker.  I  have  heard  my  grandmother  tell  that  in  the  early 
settlement  there  was  only  one  cambric  needle.  It  was  woven 
carefully  into  a  piece  of  cloth  when  not  in  use,  so  it  wouldn’t 
be  lost.  It  was  loaned  to  one  woman  who  sewed  her  husband’s 
best  shirts,  which  were  elaborate  affairs  with  small  tucks,  etc., 
then  it  was  passed  on  to  the  next  neighbor.  It  went  the  rounds 
from  house  to  house  until  each  housewife  had  finished  her  sew¬ 
ing.  By  that  time  it  had  made  the  rounds,  it  was  time  to  start 
all  over  again.  The  shoes  were  made  by  the  circuit  cobbler 
who  paid  an  annual  visit  to  each  community.  He  brought  his 
kit  with  him  and  remained  with  each  family  until  he  had  made 
shoes  for  each  member.  Many  men  now  living  can  remember 
the  copper-toed  boots  of  their  childhood  and  the  daily  struggle 
with  the  boot- jack.  Children  went  barefoot  whenever  possible 
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to  save  their  precious  shoes.  Older  people  tell  of  going  bare¬ 
foot  to  Sabbath  School  when  they  were  children.  They  carried 
their  shoes,  stockings  and  a  damp  cloth.  When  they  had 
reached  their  destination,  they  wiped  off  their  feet  and  dressed 
them.  The  shoes  and  stockings  were  removed  again  after 
Sabbath  School  and  carried  home.  People  were  frugal  in  those 
days.  Waste  was  a  cardinal  sin.  Possessions  were  hard  to  get 
and  were  carefully  kept.  Nothing  was  thrown  away  or  wasted. 
They  verily  lived  up  to  the  motto  of  nEat  it  up,  wear  it  out, 
make  it  do,  or  go  without.”* 

The  first  shoemaker  in  these  parts  settled  in  Belfast  about 
1800. 

Household  furnishings  were  simple  and  often  the  furniture 
was  homemade.  Cloth  for  clothing  and  household  furnishings 
were  woven  at  home.  Wool  was  spun  into  yarn  at  home,  also. 
Quilts  were  handsewn  from  scraps  of  cloth.  Corn  husks  or 
straw  was  stuffed  into  ticks  for  mattresses.  These  ticks  were 
topped  by  fat  feather  beds  which  were  ticks  stuffed  with  the 
feathers  of  fowl,  especially  geese.  However,  some  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  brought  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture  and  furnishings  with 
them  from  their  former  homes.  Henry  Black’s  family  brought 
to  their  new  home  a  grandfather  clock,  andirons,  tongs,  silver¬ 
ware,  brass  candlesticks  and  other  gracious  household  things. 
Mrs.  Grace  Stone  of  Sandy  Point  has  the  brass  candlesticks. 
She  is  a  descendent  of  Henry  Black.  Another  member  of  the 
Black  family  has  the  grandfather  clock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Hopkins,  both  who  can  trace  their  lineage  to  Robert  Hich- 
born,  own  a  pair  of  brass  candlesticks.  On  the  bottoms  the 
letter  “R”  is  stamped.  This  “R”  is  the  stamp  of  authenticity 
as  the  handiwork  of  Paul  Revere.  Also,  they  own  a  grand¬ 
father  clock — an  heirloom  of  the  Hichborn  family.  The  clock 
was  made  by  Edward  Faulkner  of  London,  prior  to  1735. 

Boys  and  girls  were  trained  for  the  life  that  they  would  live. 
Stowers  says,  “Boys  were  raised  to  care  for  horses;  saw  and 
split  wood;  to  hoe,  weed  and  plant  gardens;  shovel  snow;  and  to 
*  Calvin  Coolidge 
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use  all  sorts  of  tools/’  The  girls  were  taught  knitting,  sewing, 
spinning,  weaving,  cooking  and  all  other  household  chores. 

The  early  settlers  suffered  from  the  rigors  of  the  Maine 
winters.  In  several  places  in  this  book  will  be  found  references 
to  the  weather.  Sometimes  the  bay  was  frozen  over  for  months. 
April  1,  1875,  a  horse  and  sleigh  crossed  from  Castine  to  Belfast 
on  Penobscot  Bay.  The  ice  was  a  foot  thick.  The  ice  brought 
in  from  the  family  ponds  for  the  family  ice-house  was  often 
three  feet  thick. 

The  following  is  the  story  of  the  Big  Gale  which  was  recorded 
in  old  records: 

In  September  1869,  Zetham  Shute,  Captain  Rufus  Harriman, 
Rufus  Harriman,  Jr.,  James  Nickerson  and  Frank  Staples 
planned  to  make  a  trip  to  Cranberry  Islands  in  a  small  schooner, 
named  the  “Moby  Dick.”  Capt.  Harriman  was  the  master  of 
this  schooner.  A  few  hours  before  they  were  to  sail,  Zetham 
Shute  decided  not  to  go.  He  claimed  he  had  had  a  premonition 
that  bad  luck  would  befall  them.  The  schooner  sailed  and 
reached  Cranberry  Island  where  she  was  anchored  off  shore. 
The  Big  Gale  struck  on  September  8,  1869.  The  “Moby  Dick” 
was  badly  damaged  and  started  to  sink.  Rufus  Harriman,  Jr. 
and  James  Nickerson  climbed  the  foremast  and  hung  on  through 
the  night.  In  the  morning  they  were  rescued  by  another  boat. 
Capt.  Rufus  Harriman  and  Frank  Staples  were  drowned.  Their 
bodies  were  later  recovered. 

This  gale  blew  down  fruit  trees  in  the  town.  A  house  that 
was  being  built  in  Stockton  village  was  blown  down.  Thirty- 
five  schooners  loaded  with  lumber  and  building  materials  en- 
route  to  the  Boston  market  put  into  Fort  Point  Cove  to  ride 
out  the  gale.  They  were  all  driven  ashore  and  damaged.  Some 
of  them  were  totally  wrecked. 

The  above  mentioned  Capt.  Rufus  Harriman  was  one  of  the 
local  people  who  often  dug  for  the  hidden  pirate  treasure.  His 
favorite  digging  spot  was  in  an  Indian  clam-shell  heap  at 
what  is  now  Devereaux’s  Cove. 
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Much  has  been  told  of  the  Indians  molesting  the  early  settler 
of  this  region.  However,  the  Indians  were  never  unfriendly  to 
the  settlers  of  this  town.  They  were  a  nuisance  in  many  ways. 
They  often  appeared  in  the  settlement  to  beg  for  food.  Older 
residents  tell  of  remembering  when  they  were  children  how 
their  mothers  rushed  to  get  in  the  family  wash  if  Indians  were 
sighted.  They  would  help  themselves  to  the  clothing  when 
they  got  the  chance. 

There  is  an  anecdote  concerning  the  Zetham  French  family 
and  the  Indians  which  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were 
not  hostile — only  hungry: 

The  Zetham  French  family  lived  at  the  shore  in  Sandy  Point. 
One  Sunday  the  parents  went  to  church  services.  They  left 
the  oldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  at  home  to  care  for  the  younger 
children.  Some  Indians  came  to  the  house  while  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
French  were  gone  and  tried  to  enter  the  house.  Elizabeth  hid 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  thinking  that  the  Indians 
might  harm  them.  She  managed  to  keep  the  Indians  from 
entering  the  house  until  her  parents  returned.  When  the  parents 
got  home,  they  found  that  the  Indians  were  hungry  and  only 
wanted  the  food  that  Elizabeth  was  cooking  for  the  family. 
After  the  Indians  were  fed,  they  went  on  their  way  peacefully. 

The  early  forms  of  transportation  was  on  foot  or  by  water  in 
canoe  or  barque.  Some  horses  and  oxen  were  used.  As  life 
grew  easier,  great  pride  was  taken  in  carriage-horses  and  a 
family’s  affluence  was  judged  by  the  kind  of  horse  or  horses 
which  a  family  owned,  and  by  the  splendor  of  the  equipage. 
By  1907  one  of  the  favorite  forms  of  amusement  was  buckboard 
rides.  About  1906,  the  automobile  put  in  its  appearance  in 
this  locality.  It  was  amusing  to  read  in  old  newsclippings  that 
as  many  as  four  of  these  new  automobiles  passed  through  our 
town  in  a  single  week.  In  1906,  the  town  voted  that  the  speed 
for  automobiles  should  be  not  more  than  six  miles  per  hour. 
The  first  automobile  was  owned  by  Herman  Hichbom.  By 
1910,  four  people  in  the  town  owned  automobiles.  They  were: 
Herman  Hichbom,  Dr.  Edward  Britto,  Herbert  Hopkins  and 
Frank  L.  Marston. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Mail 


Before  the  Revolution,  because  there  were  no  roads,  traveling 
in  eastern  Maine  was  done  by  water.  There  were  some  trails 
through  the  woods  marked  by  spotted  trees.  After  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  the  travelers  began  to  use  the  trails  more.  They  travel¬ 
ed  by  foot  and  on  horseback.  Until  1800  there  was  no  other 
way  to  reach  the  interior  towns  except  on  foot.  James  Stowers 
stated  in  his  Journal,  “  In  1800  a  road  had  been  made  from  Bel¬ 
fast  to  Buckstown  Ferry  but  it  was  a  very  poor  road,  hardly  a 
knoll  hoed  down.” 

A  mail  route  was  started  in  1793  between  Wiscasset  and 
Castine.  The  route  passed  through  Camden,  Belfast,  and 
Sandy  Point,  which  was  then  a  part  of  Prospect. 

Prospect  was  one  of  the  first  three  post  offices  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  other  two  were  Belfast  and  Ducktrap.*  The 
Prospect  post  office  was  established  January  1, 1794,  with  Ben¬ 
jamin  Shute,  Jr.  as  postmaster.  The  post  office  was  in  a  log 
cabin  near  the  shore  at  French’s  Point.  Mr.  Shute  was  post¬ 
master  from  the  time  the  first  post  office  was  established  until 
1824. 

According  to  family  records,  Mr.  Shute  attended  school 
only  three  months,  yet  he  was  a  good  penman  and  mathe¬ 
matician.  He  was  noted  locally  as  a  musician.  He  and  his 
father,  Benjamin,  Sr.,  were  good  violinists.  The  young  and 
the  middle-aged  gathered  at  his  home  to  dance  and  play  games. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Shute  gentlemen. 

*  The  postmaster  at  Belfast  was  James  Nesmith.  The  postmaster  at 
Ducktrap  was  Joseph  Adams. 
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Prior  to  1800,  the  mail  was  carried  by  a  mail  carrier  who  was 
called  “The  Post”.  He  carried  the  mail  in  a  small  leather  sack 
slung  under  his  arm  and  held  in  place  by  a  strap  over  the  other 
shoulder.  He  traveled  along  a  footpath  which  followed  the 
old  Indian  trail  along  the  shore. 

From  Benjamin  Shute’s  house  the  mail  was  carried  across 
the  Penobscot  River  by  ferry  to  Penobscot  and  Bagaduce, 
now  Castine. 

As  the  amount  of  mail  increased,  it  was  strapped  to  the  rear 
of  the  saddle  of  the  horse  that  the  mail  carrier  rode.  “The 
Post”  had  a  tin  horn  which  he  blew  when  he  approached  a 
post  office.  Later  as  the  mail  increased  in  amount,  it  was  car¬ 
ried  in  a  sack  lashed  to  the  back  of  a  horse  which  was  driven 
before  the  postman.  The  mail  was  carried  in  this  way  until 
1820. 

Letters  were  not  stamped  in  those  days.  They  were  stamped 
with  a  number  to  designate  the  amount  of  postage  paid.  They 
were  cancelled  by  the  postman’s  initials  or  by  two  lines  drawn 
through  the  stamp.  There  were  no  envelopes.  The  letter  was 
folded  and  sealed  with  wax.  Stamps  were  first  used  in  1840, 
but  not  in  this  town  until  1864.  Collectors  started  stamp  col¬ 
lections  in  1841.  The  stamped  envelope  came  into  use  in  1853; 
but,  according  to  an  item  in  an  old  Republican  Journal,  they 
were  not  well  liked.  The  Journal  states,  “The  new  stamped 
envelopes  are  a  very  cheaply  got  up  affair,  and  they  are  ob¬ 
jected  to  for  having  the  card  of  the  maker,  a  stationer,  upon 
the  flap  where  they  are  sealed”. 

“The  Post”  passed  through  once  in  two  weeks.  In  1798  a 
route  for  mail  was  from  Ducktrap  (Lincoln ville)  to  Narra- 
guagus  (Cherryfield).  The  post  rider  left  Ducktrap  every 
Saturday,  at  two  in  the  afternoon  and  reached  Narraguagus 
on  the  following  Tuesday.  The  route  passed  through  Belfast, 
Prospect,  Frankfort,  Buckstown,  Castine,  Bluehill,  Trenton, 
Sullivan  and  Gouldsborough.  This  service  increased  to  twice 
a  week  in  1812.  Later  the  mail  was  carried  by  stage-coach. 
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The  first  stagecoach  between  Portland,  Belfast  and  Bangor  was 
established  in  1825.  It  passed  through  three  times  a  week.  The 
fare  from  Belfast  to  Bangor  was  two  dollars.  The  first  mail 
received  in  Belfast  by  train  was  December  23,  1870.  A  ferry 
was  established  from  Prospect  to  Bucksport  in  1840.  A  steam 
ferry  was  established  in  1871. 

October  21,  1824,  Nathaniel  Stowers  was  appointed  post¬ 
master.  He  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Jean  Mac- 
farlan.  He  was  postmaster  for  forty-two  years.  He  held  town 
offices  as  selectman,  assessor  of  taxes,  overseer  of  the  poor,  and 
surveyor  of  lumber.  He  taught  for  many  years  in  the  public 
schools.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  School  for 
forty  years;  also  Deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  for 
many  years. 

The  name  of  the  post  office,  when  Mr.  Stowers  became  post¬ 
master,  was  Prospect.  The  name  of  the  office  was  changed  to 
Sandy  Point  on  March  23,  1857  to  Sandypoint  on  May  5, 
1894;  and  again  to  Sandy  Point  on  December  1,  1948. 

Names  of  the  postmasters  and  the  dates  of  their  appoint¬ 
ments  since  1824  were:  Nathaniel  Stowers,  October  21,  1824; 
Ira  B.  Fartridge,  August  25,  1857;  Jefferson  Goodwin,  Nov¬ 
ember  29,  1858;  Nathaniel  Stowers,  June  28,  1861;  John  C. 
Stowers,  June  24,  1870;  James  F.  Stowers,  January  19,  1872; 
Alexander  Black,  December  28,  1874;  Owen  C.  Wardwell, 
September  25,  1885;  Miss  Emma  J.  Black,  March  30,  1889; 
Owen  C.  Wardwell,  April  4,  1893;  Charles  F.  Snow,  May  5, 
1894;  Frank  S.  Harriman,  August  21,  1897;  Millard  M.  Grant, 
February  9,  1914;  William  Grant,  December  9,  1930;  Mrs. 
Lillian  M.  Grant,  June  25,  1934;  and  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Curtis, 
January  31,  1949. 

The  post  office  at  what  is  now  Stockton  Springs  village  was 
established  December  9,  1845.  It  was  called  South  Prospect 
post  office.  Nathan  G.  Hichborn  was  the  first  postmaster. 
The  post  office  was  in  Hichborn’s  Block,  which  stood  where 
Denslow  Hall  Block  now  stands.  The  location  of  this  post 
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office  has  been  changed  several  times.  The  name  was  changed 
to  Stockton,  March  23,  1857.  There  was  a  change  to  Stockton 
Village  in  1869.  There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  this  postmark 
was  ever  used.  In  1872  the  name  was  changed  back  to  Stock- 
ton.  On  March  22,  1889,  the  name  was  changed  to  Stockton 
Springs. 

Names  of  the  postmasters  and  the  dates  of  their  appoint¬ 
ments  at  this  office  were:  Nathan  G.  Hichbom,  December  9, 
1845;  Crawford  S.  Fletcher,  January  25,  1854;  John  Griffin, 
June  20,  1861;  Willard  M.  Griffin,  March  26,  1866;  Joseph  F. 
Frye,  April  17,  1871;  John  M.  Ames,  December  17,  1877;  Lewis 
J.  Snell,  September  23,  1885;  Barnabus  M.  Roberts,  August 
17,  1889;  Rufus  L.  Mudgett,  January  31,  1894;  Harry  R. 
Hichbom,  February  2,  1898;  Rufus  L.  Mudgett,  March  2, 
1915;  George  H.  Hopkins,  September  1,  1925;  Clara  M.  Col- 
cord,  February  4,  1936;  Georgia  K.  Beam,  July  31,  1952;  as 
acting  postmaster. 

In  1907  both  the  Sandy  Point  and  Stockton  Springs  post 
offices  were  money  order  offices.  At  that  time  Stockton 
Springs  had  two  rural  routes. 

July  7,  1910  the  R.  F.  D.  formerly  running  from  Bucksport 
through  Prospect  and  Stockton  Springs  was  transferred  to  the 
Stockton  Springs  post  office  as  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Eugene  F. 
Bames  was  the  carrier.  January,  1933,  the  rural  routes  were 
reorganized  and  changed  from  three  routes  to  two. 

The  post  office  of  Maple  Point  was  established  January  4, 
1899  and  was  discontinued  July  9  of  that  year.  The  location 
is  unknown. 

An  office  which  was  called  Bertha  was  established  January 
4,  1899,  but  was  never  opened.  George  Darby  of  Brooksville 
was  to  have  been  postmaster.  It  was  located  on  the  west  side 
of  Cape  Jellison. 

A  post  office  was  established  at  West  Prospect  (which  is  now 
Searsport)  January  16,  1819. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Interesting  Facts  About  Our  Town 


At  the  time  that  Fort  Pownal  was  built  in  1759  and  the  first 
settlement  made  here,  this  territory  was  known  as  Frankfort 
Plantation,  No.  2,  County  of  Lincoln,  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  first  explorers  on  the  Penobscot  were  the  French.  Andre 
The  vet,  a  French  priest,  and  explorer,  came  into  Penobscot 
Bay  and  sailed  a  short  way  up  the  river  about  1556.  About 
1605,  Demonts  explored  along  the  north  Atlantic  seaboard. 
He  explored  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  entered  the  Penobscot 
and  Kennebec  rivers.  He  claimed  the  territory  around  these 
rivers  for  France.  He  gave  the  name  Acadia  to  the  land.  That 
same  year,  1605,  George  Weymouth  came  to  Maine  and  ex¬ 
plored  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers.  He  landed  near 
what  is  now  Thomaston,  Maine.  On  one  of  the  little  islands 
in  that  vicinity,  he  set  up  a  granite  cross  and  claimed  the  ter¬ 
ritory  for  the  Crown  of  England.  This  was  the  earliest  known 
claim  by  an  Englishman  on  New  England  soil.  It  is  doubtful 
if  these  early  explorers  went  up  the  Penobscot  river  for  any 
great  distance.  In  1772,  Colonel  Thomas  Westbrook  is  thought 
to  have  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Marsh  Bay.  His  party 
went  ashore  and  did  some  exploring.  They  hoped  to  find  im¬ 
portant  Indian  settlements.  They  found  no  Indian  towns  so 
they  returned  to  St.  Georges.  Captain  John  Smith  explored 
the  New  England  coast  in  1614  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New 
England.  A  provincial  charter  was  granted  in  1639  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Province  of  Maine.  By  1643,  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  included  all  of  the  settlements  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  so  Maine  became  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 
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As  early  as  1759  this  territory  was  called  Frankfort  Planta¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  incorporated  as  a  town  until  1789.  In  1789 
thirty-nine  settlers  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  town.  The  petition  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Hon.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled. 

The  Petition  and  Memorial  of  the  Subscribers  Inhabitants 
of  the  Plantation  of  Frankfort  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  bounded 
as  follows,  Viz:  Beginning  at  the  South-eastwardmost  comer 
of  Belfast  on  ye  sea  (or  Bay)  shore  from  thence  running  in 
the  line  of  s’d  Belfast,  to  the  Northeastwardmost  extremity 
thereof,  from  thence  North  to  a  Large  Spruce  tree  on  the  East- 
wardly  side  of  Goose  pond  (so  called)  Marked  with  a  Marking 
Iron  W.  P.  B.  F.  two  large  white  stones  on  the  westwardly 
side  of  said  pond.  Directly  in  range  and  bearing  due  north 
from  said  tree;  From  thence  down  said  Marsh  river,  about  a 
mile  to  Penobscot  river;  From  thence  down  said  Penobscot 
river  Southwardly  to  Fort  Point  so  called;  From  said  Fort 
Point  westwardly  to  the  first  mentioned  bounds  at  Belfast. 

Humbly  Sheweth  there  are  now  living  upon  said  plantation 
upwards  of  Sixty  Families  who  Labour  under  great  disad¬ 
vantages  for  want  of  being  incorporated  with  town  privileges; 
Therefore  Humbly  pray  your  Honors  to  take  into  your  wise 
consideration  our  Present  very  disagreeable  situation  and  re¬ 
lieve  us  by  Incorporating  us,  together  with  the  adjacent  Island 
of  Brigadiers  Island  (so  called)  into  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Knoxbury. 

Your  Petitions  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  Pray: 

Frankfort. 

May  ye  16,  1789.” 

The  signers  of  this  petition  were:  John  Odom,  Benj.  Shute, 
Henry  Black,  Jas.  Crary,  Alexander  Young,  Samuel  Young, 
William  Griffin,  Ichabod  Colson,  Daniel  Goodell,  Jacob  Eustis, 
William  Pendleton,  Samuel  Griffin,  Samuel  Griffin,  Jr.,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hichborn,  John  Pierce,  Dan  Lancaster,  John  Staples, 
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David  Partridge,  Benj.  Shute,  Jr.,  Clark  Partridge,  James 
Nichols,  David  Nichols,  James  Nichols,  Jr.,  Barak  Ellis,  Peleg 
Pendleton,  John  Park,  Zetham  French,  Ebenezer  Griffin,  Long¬ 
worthy  Lampher,  Miles  Staples,  William  Staples,  Jotham 
Staples,  Thos.  Fletcher,  William  Dickey,  Joshua  Treat,  John 
Odom,  Jr.,  John  Sweetzer,  James  Grant  and  Joseph  McMann. 

The  General  Court  acted  on  this  petition  and  passed  an  act 
incorporating  the  town  of  Frankfort,  June  25,  1789.  The 
town  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Frankfort,  County  of 
Hancock,  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation: 

‘  ‘  Commonwealth 
of 

Massachusetts 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-nine. 

“An  Act  to  incorporate  the  plantation  from  Belfast  to 
Wheeler’s  Mills,  West  side  of  the  Penobscot  River  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  into  a  Town  by  the  name  of  Frankfort. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 
same:  That  the  Tracts  of  Land  bounded  as  followeth,  viz., 
Northeasterly  on  the  Bay  of  Belfast,  and  Penobscot  River  up 
said  river  to  Wheeler’s  Mills.  Thence  by  a  line  beginning  at 
the  Southwest  corner  of  Belfast  and  running  due  North,  on 
the  eastern  bounds  of  Belfast,  until  a  line  running  due  west 
from  said  Wheeler’s  Mills  shall  intersect  the  same,  together 
with  the  Inhabitants  thereon,  be  and  are  hereby,  Incorporated 
into  a  Town,  by  the  name  of  Frankfort,  and  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  said  Town,  are  hereby  invested  with  all  powers,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  immunities  which  the  inhabitants  of  Towns  within 
this  Commonwealth  do  or  may  by  law  enjoy. 

Also  be  further  enacted  that  Benjamin  Shute,  Esq.,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  enpowered  to  issue  his  Warrant  directed  to 
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some  suitable  Inhabitant  of  the  said  Town,  to  meet  at  such 
time  and  place  as  he  shall  appoint,  to  choose  such  officers,  as 
other  Towns  are  empowered  to  choose  at  their  Annual  Meet¬ 
ings  in  the  Months  of  March  or  April  Annually. 

In  that 

This  Bill  having  had  three  several  readings,  passed  to  be 
engrossed. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

David  Cobb,  Sp’kr. 

In  Senate  June  24,  1787,  this  bill  having  had  two  several 
readings,  passed  a  concurrence  to  be  engrossed. 

Sami.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Presedt.” 

However,  the  settlers  were  not  satisfied  even  though  the 
General  Court  incorporated  the  town.  They  thought  the  town 
was  too  large,  and  they  were  annoyed  because  the  legislature 
had  named  the  town  Frankfort  instead  of  Knoxboro.  So  they 
petitioned  the  General  Court  again  in  1789.  The  petition  read 
as  follows: 

“The  Honorable  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled — 

The  Petition  and  Memorial  of  the  Subscribers,  Inhabitants 
of  the  Plantation  of  Frankfort  in  the  County  of  Hancock. 

Humbly  sheweth 

That  whereas,  the  Honorable  General  Court,  did  by  an  act 
passed  ye  25th  of  June  1789,  incorporating  two  Plantations 
of  the  west  side  of  Penobscot  River,  viz.  from  Belfast  to  Wheel¬ 
er’s  Mills:  into  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Frankfort,  which  for 
want  of  a  true  representation  of  our  boundries  being  seasonably 
exhibited  we  presume  that  an  undersigned  mistake  has  been 
made:  as  the  two  plantations  are  about  sixteen  miles  in  length, 
and  very  inconvenient  for  one  town. — There  are  now  upwards 
of  sixty  families  in  this  plantation. 
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We  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Honors  to  take  into  your 
wise  consideration,  our  Present  difficult  situation:  and  in¬ 
corporate  us,  together  with  the  adjacent  island,  called  Brig¬ 
adiers  Island,  (separate  from  the  other  Plantation)  according 
to  the  following  boundries  and  plan  annexed-viz:  beginning 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Belfast,  running  up  the  brook,  to  ye 
northeast  comer  of  said  Belfast:  thence  north  to  Goose  pond, 
thence  along  the  shore  of  said  pond,  to  a  large  spruce  tree,  on 
the  east  side  of  Goose  pond,  marked  with  a  marking  Iron 
W.P.B.F.:  thence  eastwardly  to  Marsh  River:  thence  east 
down  s’d  Marsh  River  to  Penobscot  River:  thence  down  Pe¬ 
nobscot  River  to  Fort  Point,  thence  bounding  on  the  bay  of 
Penobscot,  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned,  into  a  town  by  the 
name  of  Knoxboro. 

Your  Petitioners  as  in  duty  bound,  will  pray: 
Frankfort  Plantation,  Nov.  28,  1789. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  the  following  men:  Daniel  Lan¬ 
caster,  John  Sweetzer,  Daniel  Goodell,  Jr.,  Henry  Black,  John 
Odom,  Jur.,  John  Odom,  Alex’r  Young,  Peleg  Pendleton,  David 
Partridge,  Wm.  Pendleton,  Isaac  Clewley,  John  Sweetzer,  Jr., 
Samuel  Young,  William  Dickey,  Nath’l  Tebetts,  Nathaniel 
Cleford,  Benjamin  Shute,  Jr.,  Joseph  P.  Martin,  Joseph  Boyd, 
Zetham  French,  Samuel  Grant,  William  Farley,  James  Scott, 
John  Dwelly,  Josh’a  Treat,  Abraham  Mudgett,  John  Clifford, 
Jacob  Clifford,  John  Staples,  Miles  Staples,  James  Grant, 
Joseph  McMann,  Samuel  Griffin,  John  Park,  Henry  Black,  Jr., 
Josiah  Ames,  Jacob  Eustis,  Daniel  Goodell,  Ebenezer  Griffin, 
Longworthy  Lampher,  James  Nichols.  James  Nichols,  2nd., 
John  Pierce,  Thomas  McMann,  William  Staples,  David 
Nichols,  Henry  Lord,  Clark  Partridge,  William  Hichbom  and 
Wm.  McLaughlin. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  January  13,  1790. 
Read  and  committed  to  the  Standing  Committee  on 
applications  for  Incorporation  of  Towns  to  consider 
and  report. 
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Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

David  Cobb,  Spkr. 

In  Senate  Feb’y  1,  1790. 

Read  and  concurred, 

Tho.  Dawes,  Presedt.,  Pro  Tern.” 

There  is  no  record  of  any  further  action  being  taken  on  the 
second  petition.  The  town  remained  as  originally  granted  by 
the  General  Court  and  the  name  remained  Frankfort.  The 
town  included  all  of  Prospect,  all  of  Stockton,  all  of  Frankfort, 
a  large  part  of  Hampden,  a  large  part  of  Searsport,  part  of 
Belfast,  part  of  Newburg,  and  all  of  Winterport. 

The  first  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  1790  and 
at  that  time  there  were  169  families,  with  a  population  of 
891  people  in  Frankfort. 

February  24,  1794,  Prospect  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  It 
included  what  is  now  Stockton  Springs,  Prospect,  and  a  large 
part  of  Searsport.  Prospect  was  situated  between  “Half-Way 
Creek”  in  Searsport  and  the  mouth  of  the  Marsh  River.  Its 
name  was  taken  from  the  beautiful  prospect  presented  by  an 
elevation  near  the  center  of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Pownal.* 

At  the  time  that  Prospect  was  incorporated,  the  population 
of  the  town  was  one  hundred  people. 

The  first  town  meeting  in  Prospect  was  held  on  Monday, 
April  7,  1794.  The  warrant  read  as  follows: 

Hancock,  ss: 

To  Miles  Staples  of  Prospect,  in  the  said  County  of  Hancock, 
Yeoman. 

Greetings : 

You  are  hereby  required  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  to  notify  and  warn  the  Freeholders  and  other 
Inhabitants  Qualified  by  Law  to  vote  in  Town  Meetings,  (Viz: 
Such  as  pay  one  single  tax  besides  the  poll  or  polls,  a  sum  Equal 

*  Probably  Fletcher’s  Hill. 
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to  Two- thirds  of  a  single  poll  tax)  to  Meet  and  Assemble  at 
the  dwelling  house  of  Zetham  French  in  said  Prospect,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  seventh  day  of  April  next,  at  ten  of  the  Clock  in  the 
Forenoon,  to  Act  on  the  following  Articles,  Viz: 

(We  have  not  copied  all  of  the  articles  of  the  warrant  but 
some  of  them  were  as  follows) : 

Article  15:  “To  elect  two  or  more  Tything  men,  Hog-Greeves, 
Fence  Viewers,  Field  Drivers,  Pound  Keepers,  Sealers  of 
Leather,  Inspectors  of  Fishery,  A  Meet  person  for  Collector 
of  Taxes.”  “To  see  if  the  town  will  choose  a  Committee  to 
choose  out  a  convenient  place  in  the  town  to  build  a  Meeting¬ 
house,  and  Report  to  the  town  as  soon  as  maybe.”  “To  see  if 
the  town  will  pass  a  vote  how  Town  Meetings  shall  be  warned 
in  the  future.”  “To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  a  sum  of  Money 
for  the  purpose  of  hiring  a  minister  for  Ensuing  year,  and  how 
much.”  Other  articles  called  for  votes  for  several  state  and 
county  officers.  The  warrant  was  dated  March  25,  1794.  It 
was  signed  by  Simeon  Fowler,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  order  of 
the  General  Court. 

At  this  meeting  Joseph  Boyd  was  chosen  moderator;  Joseph 
Crary,  town  clerk;  Joseph  Crary,  Benjamin  Shute,  and  Eph¬ 
raim  Stinson,  selectmen;  Capt.  Henry  Black,  town  treasurer; 
Miles  Staples  constable  and  collector;  Ephraim  Stinson,  John 
Park,  John  Griffin,  William  Hichbom,  John  Staples,  Joseph 
Boyd,  Joseph  Hatch  and  James  Grant,  surveyors  of  highways; 
John  Park  and  Daniel  Goodell,  fence  viewers;  Miles  Staples,  Jr., 
Nathaniel  Cousins,  and  John  Mudgett,  inspectors  of  fishery; 
Capt.  John  Park  and  Capt.  Henry  Black,  sealers  of  leather; 
William  Staples  and  John  Clifford,  pound  keepers;  Edward 
Webber,  Barak  Ellis,  and  Isaac  Clewley,  hog-greeves;  Joseph 
Crary  and  John  Odom,  Jr.,  field  drivers;  Joseph  Crary,  Robert 
Hichborn,  Henry  Black,  Eliakin  Darling,  James  Grant,  Eph¬ 
raim  Stinson  and  Benjamin  Shute,  Esq.,  a  committee  to  choose 
a  place  for  a  meeting  house  and  report  to  the  town. 
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It  was  voted  o;  pay  one  shilling  on  the  pound  for  collecting 
taxes.  Sixty  pounds  were  raised  for  the  County  or  Post  Road 
to  be  paid  in  labor  at  five  shillings  a  day.  Thirty  pounds  were 
raised  for  the  town  road,  also  to  be  paid  in  labor  at  five  shillings 
a  day.  Thirty  pounds  were  raised  for  schools.  Five  pounds 
were  raised  to  hire  a  minister  to  preach.  Thirty  pounds  were 
raised  to  defray  other  town  charges. 

Simeon  Foster  received  thirty-two  votes  for  county  treas¬ 
urer;  Hon.  Samuel  Adams  received  thirty-seven  votes  ior 
Governor;  Isaac  Parker,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Corey,  received  thirty 
and  twenty-seven  votes  respectively  for  senator. 

Zetham  French  was  appointed  to  represent  the  town  of 
Prospect  in  settling  the  accounts  with  the  town  treasurer  of 
Frankfort.  Isaac  Parker,  Esq.,  was  appointed  as  agent  in 
behalf  of  the  town  to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for  the  re¬ 
linquishing  of  back  taxes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  moneys  were  under  the  English 
system  of  pounds  and  shillings.  It  was  not  until  1798  that 
town  estimates  were  made  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Some  of  the  terms  used  in  this  old  warrant  may  not  be 
familiar  to  people  today,  so  we  will  explain  a  few  of  them: 

If  the  cattle,  sheep  or  other  animals  got  loose  and  ran  wild, 
no  one  could  drive  a  neighbors  animals  from  his  fields.  The 
field  drivers  had  to  be  called  to  catch  the  cattle  or  other  animals 
and  take  them  to  the  pound.  After  the  animals  were  impounded 
the  pound-keeper  posted  a  notice  in  a  conspicuous  place  that 
certain  animals  were  in  the  pound.  The  owner  could  then  go 
to  the  pound  and  reclaim  his  animals  if  he  paid  all  damages 
they  might  have  done  to  the  property  where  they  were  found. 
Also,  he  had  to  pay  pound  fees  and  boarding  charges.  Until 
the  animals  were  claimed,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  poundkeeper 
to  care  for  and  feed  the  animals;  also  milk  any  cows  impounded. 
The  poundkeeper  was  not  obliged  to  find  the  owner.  He  did 
have  to  keep  records  in  which  he  recorded  a  description  of  all 
animals  impounded. 
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In  this  town  the  poundkeepers  were  elected  by  popular  vote 
in  town  meetings  until  1909.  At  the  town  meeting  of  1909  it 
was  voted  that  every  man  be  poundkeepers.  Each  man  was  to 
use  his  own  bam  as  a  pound.  In  1910  it  was  voted  to  have  the 
poundkeepers  appointed  by  the  selectmen;  in  1911  the  pound- 
keeper  was  elected  in  town  meeting;  in  1912  and  1913  every 
man  was  again  poundkeeper;  in  1914  one  was  elected  in  town 
meeting.  In  1917  the  selectmen  were  appointed  as  pound- 
keepers.  In  1919  this  article  was  passed  over,  also  in  1920. 
1920  was  the  last  year  this  article  was  included  in  the  warrant. 

The  fence  viewers  settled  disputes  over  fences  between 
property. 

In  July  1794,  a  special  town  meeting  was  called  so  the 
'‘Meetinghouse  Committee”  could  report  to  the  town.  They 
reported  that  they  favored  a  piece  of  land  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  county  road  on  the  land  belonging  to  Joshua  Treat  and 
directly  opposite  his  dwelling  house,  as  the  site  of  the  meeting¬ 
house.  Mr.  Treat  offered  to  give  this  land  to  the  town,  but  this 
site  was  opposed  by  the  voters.  At  this  meeting  plans  were 
made  to  build  a  bridge  at  Long  Cove.  James  Nichols,  Joseph 
Crary  and  Peleg  Pendleton  were  put  in  charge  of  this  work. 

Joseph  Crary,  the  first  town  clerk,  served  in  that  office  for 
two  years.  He  was  followed  by  Zetham  French  who  served 
for  twenty- two  years.  French  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  P. 
Martin  who  served  for  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Martin  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  Walter  F.  Trundy  who  has  served  as 
town  clerk  of  Stockton  for  forty-seven  years.  Mr.  Martin 
made  his  town  records  interesting  and  lively  by  noting  the 
weather,  crop  conditions  and  numerous  other  things.  These 
things  may  have  seemed  trivial  in  his  day  but  they  are  of 
interest  and  value  to  us  now. 

The  following  are  some  of  Mr.  Martin’s  notations  in  his 
records:  “The  summer  of  1823  remarkably  dry,  supposed  to 
be  the  greatest  drought  ever  known  by  the  older  inhabitants. 
Hay,  etc.  exceedingly  scarce;  the  cattle  almost  famished  by 
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thirst;  great  fires  in  all  directions,  extensive  damage  done  by 
it.  No  rain  of  any  consequence  from  the  first  part  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  September.  Serious,  melancholy  time.” 

“The  winter  of  1807-08  remarkably  mild,  not  snow  enough 
for  sleding.  The  forepart  of  the  spring  as  remarkably  wet  and 
tempestuous;  great  damage  done  to  roads,  bridges  and  build¬ 
ings  by  wind  and  water.” 

“The  winter  of  1834-35  was  the  coldest  ever  known  by  oldest 
inhabitants  of  this  town.  The  bay  was  frozen  down  to  the 
outermost  islands.  Sleighs  and  sleds  passed  back  and  forth 
from  the  mainland  to  Long  Island  (Islesboro)  in  March.  Hay 
exceedingly  scarce;  prices  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  ton; 
many  cattle  perished.  People  in  general  were  obliged  to  use 
com,  grain,  potatoes,  and  every  vegetable  substance  in  their 
possession  that  cattle  could  eat  to  keep  them  alive.  In  the 
country  there  was  snow  six  feet  deep  in  April,  and  in  some 
places  four  or  five  feet  deep  in  May,  or  even  the  first  part  of 
June.  The  spring  following  cold,  wet  and  backward.  I  ne’er 
saw  such  a  winter  since  I  was  born  of  my  mother;  by  the  favour 
of  Heaven,  I  hope  ne’er  to  see  such  another.” 

Mr.  Martin’s  records  are  preserved  intact  and  among  them 
are  seventeen  marriage  intentions.  They  were  written  on 
small  slips  of  paper  which  were  kept  in  a  leather  folder.  These 
were  dated  1837-1841.  They  were  all  similar  to  the  following: 
“  I  hereby  certify,  that  the  intentions  of  marriage  between  Mr. 
Alexander  Erskins  and  Miss  Eliza  Thomson,  both  of  Prospect, 
has  been  entered  with  me  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  date  there¬ 
of,  and  published  in  said  Prospect  as  the  law  directs,  Given 
under  my  hand  this  day  of  Feby.  A.  D.  1841. 

Joseph  P.  Martin,  Town  Clerk  of  Prospect. 

Recorded  in  the  Partridge  Book  by  Thomas  Partridge  were 
seventeen  marriages.  The  records  start  at  May  30,  1833  and 
are  carried  up  to  October  13,  1841. 
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The  town  meetings  were  held  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Joshua 
Treat  for  many  years.  Meetings  were  also  held  at  the  homes 
of  James  Treat,  Capt.  Green  Pendleton,  James  Blanchard, 
Paul  R.  Hichborn  and  at  several  schoolhouses.  In  1829,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Dickey  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  at  this  meeting  to  build  a  building  40  x  35  feet  to  be  used 
as  a  Town  House.  It  was  voted  to  build  the  building  on  the 
property  of  Capt.  Samuel  S.  Heagan.  The  Heagan  property 
was  the  farm  in  North  Stockton  now  owned  by  Norman  Staples. 
The  Town  House  was  built  somewhere  near  where  the  four 
roads  come  together  near  the  properties  now  owned  by  Norman 
Staples,  Andrew  Littlefield,  Medbury  Staples  and  Henry 
Littlefield. 

There  was  once  a  road  which  led  from  this  point  to  Pout 
Town.  This  road  was  called  Town  House  Lane.  Pout  Town 
was  first  called  the  Ellis  Settlement.  Later  it  was  called  Pulp 
Town  because  pulpwood  was  cut  there  in  large  quantities.  Still 
later  it  was  called  Pout  Town.  There  is  a  yam  that  a  family 
by  the  name  of  Pout  moved  into  this  neighborhood.  They 
were  regarded  with  disfavor  by  their  neighbors  who  called  them 
those  “  Poutin  Noggers”.  In  time  the  settlement  became  known 
as  Pout  Town. 

Some  years  after  it  was  built,  the  Town  House  was  moved 
to  Stockton  village.  It  was  hauled  by  several  teams  of  oxen. 
It  was  used  for  many  years  as  a  livery  stable.  In  recent  years 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Ralph  Stowell  and  converted  into  a  garage. 
It  is  situated  on  the  lot  next  to  the  Hotel.  During  the  years  of 
World  War  II,  this  building  was  used  as  a  barracks  and  fire¬ 
house  by  the  U.  S.  Army. 

At  the  same  town  meeting  mentioned  above,  it  was  voted 
not  to  divide  the  town  into  two  separate  townships. 

As  we  have  mentioned  before  our  forefathers  were  fond  of 
rum.  In  the  early  eighteen  hundreds  the  town  began  to  issue 
licenses  to  dealers  in  liquors.  One  year  sixteen  licenses  were 
issued.  This  situation  changed  in  this  town  in  the  middle 
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eighteen  hundreds  as  a  large  group  of  prominent  citizens  banded 
together  and  advocated  total  abstinence.  Their  influence  led 
to  the  first  liquor  vote  which  was  cast  in  this  town  in  1858. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  votes  cast  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  within  the  town  limits.  Miss  Hich- 
bom  said,  “Stockton  became  the  banner  temperance  town  of 
Maine — her  citizens  respected  at  home  and  abroad,  for  their 
capability,  alertness  and  integrity.” 

As  we  have  previously  said,  this  town  was  a  part  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  but  about  the  year  1819  dissatisfaction  with  the 
principles  of  that  state  reached  a  fever  pitch.  The  citizens  of 
this  region  had  disliked  Massachusetts’  stand  in  the  War  of 
1812.  As  a  result  of  this  dissatisfaction  a  meeting  was  called 
at  the  home  of  James  Blanchard  on  June  7,  1819  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  about  separating  from  the  State  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  It  was  voted  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  a 
separation  of  this  state.  That  vote  for  separation  was  taken  on 
July  20,  1819.  Eighty  votes  were  cast  for  separation  and  four 
votes  were  cast  against  separation.  Abel  W.  Atherton,  Esq. 
had  been  elected  to  represent  this  town  at  the  constitutional 
convention  which  was  held  in  1819. 

Miss  Faustina  Hichborn  in  her  Historical  Sketch  of  Stockton 
Springs  states:  “The  position  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  ' 
War  of  1812,  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the  President  and 
Congress,  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
Maine,  doubtless  influenced  the  vote  on  the  question  of  sep¬ 
aration  later.  During  the  conflict  Maine  suffered  greatly  along 
her  entire  seaboard  from  pillage  and  capture  of  towns  by  British 
cruisers.  The  Penobscot  River  was  ascended  and  cannon  balls 
thrown  hither  and  yon  along  its  banks;  to  protect  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  case  of  landing  of  troops,  the  Militia  company,  of  the 
then  town  of  Prospect,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Henry 
Hichborn,  his  commission  bearing  the  date,  “Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  the  fourth  day  of  May,  1813,”  was  called 
into  service  for  several  weeks.  Perhaps,  owing  to  that  pre¬ 
paration  for  “greeting  them  warmly”,  no  British  soldiers  were 
landed  in  the  vicinity.” 
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“Throughout  these  trials  and  hardships  Maine  remained 
loyal  to  the  general  government,  and  condemmed,  in  unmis¬ 
takable  language,  “the  disloyal  and  rebellious  acts”,  of  the 
governor  and  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Thus  the  breech 
widened  between  the  “province  of  Maine”  and  the  parent 
state;  and,  chiefly  through  the  untiring  exertions  of  Hon. 
William  King  of  Bath,  the  project  of  separation  became  an 
accomplished  fact  in  1819 — the  constitution  being  adopted, 
and  William  King  elected  governor  the  following  year.  These 
proceedings  were  most  gratifying  to  the  representative  men 
of  the  large  town  of  Prospect.” 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  of  the  town  of  Prospect  which 
was  held  March  20,  1820,  it  was  voted  unanimously  “That  the 
following  proclamation  be  entered  on  the  town  records  in  a 
fair  hand.”  Therefore  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Martin,  town  clerk,  who 
was  an  excellent  penman  engrossed  the  proclamation  of  William 
King  in  the  town  records. 

Maine  was  admitted  to  the  Union  March  15, 1820. 

February  7,  1827  Waldo  County  was  formed.  January  22, 
1828  Waldo  County  was  enlarged.  Waldo  County  has  been  in 
two  states,  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and  four  counties.  First 
it  was  York  County  with  the  shire  town  at  York.  In  1760 
Lincoln  County  was  organized  with  the  shire  town  at  Pownal- 
borogh  on  the  Kennebec  River.  In  1789,  Hancock  County 
was  established  with  the  shire  town  at  Penobscot,  afterwards 
Castine.  In  1827,  Waldo  county  was  incorporated  and  named 
for  General  Samuel  Waldo.  Its  shire  town  was  Belfast.  The 
organization  was  approved  by  Governor  Enoch  Lincoln  on 
February  7,  1827. 

In  1856,  because  of  political  differences  a  movement  was 
organized  for  the  division  of  Prospect.  N.  G.  Hichbom,  then 
a  member  of  legislature,  was  selected  to  divide  the  town.  Pros¬ 
pect  was  opposed  to  this  division  but  it  was  finally  accomplished 
in  February,  1857.  The  southern  part  of  the  town,  which  en¬ 
dorsed  the  new  Republican  Party,  became  a  separate  township. 
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At  this  time  the  citizens  wanted  a  name  for  the  new  town.  They 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  men.  Each  man  was  to  suggest 
a  name  for  the  town.  Capt.  Alex  Staples  was  one  of  these  men. 
He  had  been  to  California  and  asked  that  the  town  be  named 
for  Stockton,  California.  Walter  F.  Trundy  says  that  the  town 
derived  its  name  from  Stockton-on-Tees,  England. 

At  the  time  of  the  separation  from  Prospect  there  was  an 
argument  as  to  where  the  village  was  to  be  located  here  or  at 
Sandy  Point.  It  was  decided  to  keep  the  village  at  its  present 
location. 

The  town  was  incorporated  March  13,  1857. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  acts  of  incorporation : 

State  of  Maine 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  An  Act 

to  divide  the  town  of  Prospect  and  incorporate  the  southerly 
part  thereof  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Stockton.  Be  it  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  legis¬ 
lature  assembled  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  that  part  of  the  town  of  Prospect  lying  south  of 
the  following  line,  namely,  commencing  on  the  bank  of  the 
Penobscot  River  at  the  northeast  corner  of  lot  number  twenty- 
six  in  said  Prospect;  thence  westerly  on  the  north  line  of  said 
lot  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  same  thence  southerly  on  the 
west  line  of  said  lot  number  twenty-six  to  the  northeast  comer 
of  lot  number  one ;  thence  west  on  the  north  line  of  lots  number 
one,  two,  and  three  to  the  northwest  comer  of  lot  number  four 
thence  southerly  on  the  east  line  of  lot  number  four  to  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  lot  number  five;  thence  westerly  by  the  north 
line  of  said  lot  number  five  to  the  William  Staples  lot  thence 
northerly  on  the  east  line  of  said  William  Staples  lot  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  same;  thence  westerly  on  the  north 
line  of  said  William  Staples  lot,  to  the  northwest  comer  of  said 
lot,  thence  southerly  by  the  west  line  of  said  William  Staples 
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lot  to  a  point  due  east  from  the  northeast  comer  of  lot  number 
eight,  thence  westerly  on  the  north  line  of  lots  number  eight, 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven,  east  of  the  new  road  (so  called)  and  lot 
ten  west  of  said  new  road  to  the  Nathaniel  Clifford  lot  thence 
southerly  by  the  east  line  of  said  lot  to  the  northeast  comer 
of  Ruel  Gray’s  land;  thence  west  by  the  north  line  of  said  Ruel 
Gray’s  land  to  lot  number  fifteen;  thence  west  to  the  line  of 
Searsport,  is  hereby  set  off  from  the  town  of  Prospect  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Stockton;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  thereof  are  hereby  invested  with  all  the  powers, 
privileges,  and  immunities  and  subjected  to  the  duties  and 
liabilities  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  in  this 
state. 

Section  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Stockton  shall  be 
holden  to  pay  all  arrears  of  taxes  which  have  been  legally  as¬ 
sessed  upon  them  by  the  said  town  of  Prospect. 

Section  3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Stockton  shall 
be  holden  to  pay  the  debts  due  from  said  town  of  Prospect  and 
entitled  to  receive  the  debts  and  taxes  due  to  the  said  town  at 
the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect,  in  the  proportion  that  the 
valuation  of  that  part  of  Prospect  now  included  in  said  Stock- 
ton  bears  to  the  valuation  of  said  town  of  Prospect  and  the  val¬ 
uation  herein  mentioned  shall  be  the  last  annual  valuation  of 
said  town  and  all  school  funds  shall  be  divided  between  said 
towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  respect¬ 
ively. 

Section  4.  The  inhabitants  of  said  town  of  Stockton  shall  be 
holden  to  support  all  persons  now  chargeable  as  paupers  to  said 
town  of  Prospect  whose  legal  settlement  is  within  the  limits  of 
said  town  of  Stockton  and  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  be¬ 
come  chargeable  as  paupers  shall  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  that  town  on  whose  territory  they  may  have  legal  settle¬ 
ment  and  shall  be  supported  by  the  same. 

Section  5.  The  collector  of  taxes  for  the  town  of  Prospect  is 
hereby  authorized  and  enpowered  to  collect  and  pay  all  taxes 
to  him  committed  agreeably  to  his  warrant. 
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Section  6.  The  said  town  of  Prospect  shall  retain  the  entire 
public  property  now  owned  by  said  town  excepting  the  school 
fund  named  in  this  act. 

Section  7.  The  said  town  of  Prospect  and  Stockton  together 
with  the  town  of  Searsport  shall  consititute  a  district  to  elect 
one  representative  to  the  legislature  of  this  state  until  other¬ 
wise  provided  by  law. 

Section  8.  The  several  school  districts  shall  remain  as  they 
now  are  until  otherwise  provided  by  the  towns  respectively. 

Section  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  begin  force  from  and 
after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  March  13,  1857,  this  bill 
having  had  three  several  readings  passed  to  be  enacted. 

William  T.  Johnson 
Speaker  pro  tern 

In  the  Senate  March  13,  1857,  this  bill  having  had  two  several 
readings  passed  to  be  enacted. 

Hiriam  Chapman,  President  pro  tern 
March  13,  1857,  Approved 
Joseph  H.  Williams 

Secretary's  office 
Augusta  , March  13,  1857. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  deposited  in  this  office. 

Lewis  L.  Moore 
Depy  Secy  of  State 

True  copy  attest: 

C.  S.  Fletcher  Town  Clerk  of  Stockton 

Rufus  Mudgett  was  the  last  child  bom  in  Stockton  while 
it  was  a  part  of  Prospect.  Ellen  Berry,  known  as  “Aunt  Nellie", 
was  the  first  child  bom  in  Stockton  after  it  became  separated 
from  Prospect.  Nellie  was  the  daughter  of  Emery  and  Nancy 
Berry.  She  was  bom  March  24,  1857,  in  the  house  now  owned 
by  Merrill  C.  Ellis,  Sr. 
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The  following  was  taken  from  Walter  F.  Trundy’s  report  for 
the  year  1947:  “The  first  town  meeting  in  this  new  town  was 
held  on  March  25,  1857.  This  meeting  was  held  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Free  Meeting  House.  This  meeting  followed  the 
same  methods  that  are  in  use  today.  The  New  England  town 
meeting  differs  from  any  other  community  organization  in  this 
country,  in  that  it  gives  every  legal  voter  within  the  boundaries 
equal  rights,  whether  he  lives  on  Main  Street  or  out  over  the 
countrysides”. 

“The  town  meetings  of  the  olden  days  were  more  or  less  of 
the  swash-buckling  type,  with  every  article  being  closely  fol¬ 
lowed.  Sometimes  by  the  time  the  meeting  was  fully  under¬ 
way  the  air  was  so  filled  with  tobacco  smoke,  it  was  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  the  moderator  recognized  those  in  the  back  of  the 
hall.  However,  the  nineteenth  amendment  came  along,  this 
made  a  change  and  the  old  swash-buckling  days  were  gone”. 

This  first  town  meeting  was  called  by  Joseph  W.  Thompson, 
Sylvanus  Roberts  and  Everett  H.  French.  At  this  first  meet¬ 
ing  Ruel  Gray,  Benjamin  Shute,  and  Josiah  Grant  were  chosen 
to  be  committeemen  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  a  Town  House 
and  to  report  at  the  next  annual  town  meeting.  They  reported 
September  5,  1857,  that  they  favored  a  plot  of  land  opposite 
the  schoolhouse  in  Stockton  village.  The  plot  was  six  rods 
square  and  the  price  was  $70.  This  suggestion  was  put  in  the 
warrant  for  1858  but  was  passed  over.  It  was  passed  over 
again  in  1859. 

Some  of  the  citizens  of  the  new  town  were  dissatisfied  about 
the  change  and  wished  to  be  annexed  to  Prospect  again.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  feeling  a  special  town  meeting  was  called  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1858,  at  the  Free  Meeting  House  to  see  what  action 
the  town  wished  to  take  on  a  petition  before  the  legislature  for 
the  annexation  of  Stockton  to  Prospect.  The  vote  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  against  annexation  and  forty-nine 
for  it.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  choose 
eight  persons  to  appear  before  the  committee  on  division  of 
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towns  at  the  State  Legislature  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Stockton.  Those  appointed  to  the  committee 
were:  Joseph  W.  Thompson,  Edward  Partridge,  Alex  Staples, 
Jr.,  Edwin  Blanchard  and  George  Clifford.  This  committee 
chose  the  following  delegates:  N.  G.  Hichborn,  Everett  French, 
C.  S.  Fletcher,  Thomas  P.  Shute,  and  William  Clewley,  Jr. 

Another  special  town  meeting  was  held  February  5,  1859 
because  James  Staples,  T.  B.  Grant  and  others  wished  to  be 
annexed  to  Prospect  and  wanted  the  town  line  changed.  An¬ 
other  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  legislature  concerning 
this  matter.  The  following  men  were  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mittee:  Nathaniel  Stowers,  Henry  McGilvery,  William  Clew- 
ley,  Jr.,  C.  S.  Fletcher  and  Alex  Staples. 

When  Stockton  village  was  settled,  the  north  side  of  East 
Main  Street  was  an  alder  swamp  from  where  Sanborn’s  store 
now  stands  to  beyond  Hichborn’s  Hill.  Capt.  Paul  Hichborn 
bought  this  land  and  sold  it  as  house  lots  to  his  friends  and 
relatives.  They  cleared  the  swamp  and  built  their  homes. 

In  an  old  scrapbook  which  was  loaned  to  me  by  Mrs.  Grace 
Stone  was  this  item:  “In  1882  Thomas  Partridge,  Joseph  Ames, 
and  Thomas  Blanchard  constituted  the  board  of  selectmen  for 
the  town — then  Prospect — and  today  eighty-one  years  later, 
their  grandsons,  Frank  L.  Blanchard,  Albert  M.  Ames,  and 
Ernest  Partridge  hold  these  positions.  An  odd  coincidence! 
Will  such  a  reunion  of  these  men’s  descendents  be  possible  in 
the  far  future?” 

The  town  poor  were  problems  for  our  early  town  fathers  and 
much  was  written  concerning  this  problem  in  the  old  records. 
In  the  early  days  the  poor  were  often  boarded  out.  One  board 
bill  that  was  mentioned  was  for  the  sum  of  $1.50  a  week. 

In  town  meeting  March  4,  1858  a  committee  was  raised  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  buying  a  farm  for  the  town  poor. 
Those  appointed  to  the  committee  were:  Nathaniel  Stowers, 
Samuel  S.  Heagan  and  Henry  McGilvery.  At  the  next  town 
meeting  in  1859,  the  committee  reported  that  they  were  in 
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favor  of  buying  a  town  farm  but  the  article  was  put  on  the 
table. 

In  1861,  sealed  bids  were  presented  to  the  selectmen  by  all 
persons  interested  in  caring  for  the  poor.  The  poor  were 
“farmed  out”  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

In  1867,  a  plan  was  considered  whereby  the  towns  of  Sears- 
port  and  Stockton  might  buy  a  farm  jointly  for  the  poor  of 
both  towns  but  the  article  was  passed  over. 

In  1870,  another  committee  was  appointed  in  the  annual 
town  meeting  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  buying  a  town  farm.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  instructed  to  report  at  the  1871  town  meeting. 
Joseph  W.  Thompson,  S.  S.  Heagan,  and  N.  G.  Hichborn  were 
appointed  to  this  committee.  Their  report  was  given  at  the 
1871  town  meeting.  The  substance  of  the  report  was:  “The 
poor  should  be  provided  with  a  good  home.  Education  ought 
to  be  provided  for  the  young  of  these  poor  people  that  they 
might  be  educated  and  trained  for  a  life  of  usefulness  rather 
than  being  allowed  to  go  uneducated  and  untrained  which 
only  led  to  future  pauperism.  They  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  overseer  of  the  poor  was  expected  to  provide  for  them  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  For  this  reason  the  poor  often  had  to  be 
placed  in  circumstances  that  the  conscience  and  judgment  of 
the  overseer  could  not  approve.  The  poor  were  often  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  could.  They  were  found  in 
houses  and  shelters  that  no  humane  man  would  deem  suitable 
for  his  horse  or  his  ox.  They  were  exposed  to  cold  and  fever 
which  added  to  the  other  expenses  of  caring  for  them — the 
added  expense  of  protracted  illness.”  They  went  on  to  say, 
“The  children,  they  who  should  be  the  peculiar  care,  are  often 
found  unwashed,  unclothed,  and  uneducated.”  The  com¬ 
mittee  continued  in  their  recommendations  that,  “The  poor  be 
placed  in  a  town  home  where  they  would  be  kindly  treated  and 
cared  for;  where  the  indolent  and  unthrifty  would  be  prompted 
to  industry  for  future  independence  and  usefulness.” 
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Their  report  was  well  organized  and  logical.  They  must 
have  presented  it  persuasively  to  their  fellow  townsmen  too, 
for  the  town  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  buy  the 
farm.  The  cost  was  not  to  exceed  $4000  for  the  farm  and  out¬ 
fitting  it  for  one  year.  Also,  it  was  voted  to  secure  a  good  and 
suitable  man  to  serve  as  agent. 

The  Ezra  Marden  farm  was  purchased  by  the  town  for  a 
town  farm  in  1871.  It  was  located  on  the  Bangor  Road  ad¬ 
joining  the  property  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Clara  Campbell.  Mrs. 
Campbell’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Ridley  managed  the 
town  farm  for  many  years.  Some  other  managers  were:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Asa  Carter  in  1875;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith  in 
1876;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  Carter  in  1877-1880;  F.  J.  Marden  in 
1881;  George  N.  Staples  in  1881;  R.  L.  Mudgett  in  1884;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lathrop  in  1885;  Riley  Barrett  1891-1892.  There 
were  probably  others. 

An  interesting  fact  about  this  farm  is  that  the  buildings 
were  built  from  lumber  cut  and  sawed  on  the  farm. 

In  1889  some  people  wanted  to  turn  the  town  farm  into  a 
home  for  the  insane,  but  the  article  was  passed  over  in  town 
meeting. 

It  was  voted  to  sell  the  farm  April  13,  1912.  It  was  also 
voted  to  authorize  the  selectmen  to  expend  the  money  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  sale  of  the  farm  and  tools  on  the  town’s  in¬ 
debtedness. 

The  farm  was  sold  to  Forrest  Berry  in  1913.  He  rented  it 
as  a  dwelling  house.  It  was  used  as  a  dwelling  house  until  it 
burned  the  evening  of  August  27,  1916.  It  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ning  and  the  bam  was  full  of  hay  which  had  been  stored  there 
by  neighbors  which  acted  as  tinder  for  the  blaze.  At  the  time 
that  the  farm  burned,  the  family  of  Ernest  Partridge  lived  there. 

In  1836,  during  the  administration  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  National  Government  established  a  lighthouse  at 
Fort  Point.  This  lighthouse  was  replaced  by  the  present 
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structure  in  1857.  The  keepers  at  this  light  have  been:  Wil¬ 
liam  Clewley,  John  Odom,  Henry  Stowell,  Hiriam  Grant, 
Adelbert  Webster,  Capt.  John  Thurston,  E.  S.  Ferren,  Capt. 
Arthur  Mitchell  and  Ernest  Mathie.  In  1906,  the  citizens  of 
the  town  wanted  another  lighthouse  on  Squaw  Point  but  it 
was  never  built. 

February  5,  1889,  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  again. 
Elvin  Staples,  a  merchant,  hoped  to  make  the  mineral  springs 
famous;  and  because  of  this  interest  in  the  Springs  was  added 
to  Stockton.  This  change  was  never  popular  with  most  people 
of  the  community  and  many  would  like  to  have  a  change  made 
back  to  the  original  Stockton.  Most  natives  refer  to  the  town 
as  Stockton. 

Elvin  Staples  was  in  business  here  for  over  thirty  years.  He 
was  a  wholesale  and  retail  grocer.  In  1895,  he  sold  his  business 
to  Simeon  B.  Merrithew.  After  selling  his  grocery  business, 
Mr.  Staples  went  into  the  dry  and  fancy  goods  business.  His 
father  was  Capt.  Alex  Staples  and  his  brother  was  Capt. 
Charles  P.  Staples. 

Town  clerks  of  Prospect  during  the  years  that  this  town  was 
a  part  of  Prospect  were:  Joseph  P.  Crary,  April  1794-April 
1796;  Zetham  French,  1796-1818;  Joseph  P.  Martin,  1818-43; 
I.  R.  Cole,  1843-45;  Zetham  French,  1845-51;  Willard  Mudgett, 
1851-55;  and  James  Smith,  1855-56. 

After  this  town  was  incorporated  as  Stockton  the  town  clerks 
have  been:  Crawford  S.  Fletcher,  1857-58;  S.  A.  Rendell, 
1859;  C.  S.  Fletcher,  1860;  Henry  S.  Staples,  1861-63;  George 
W.  Libby,  1864-66;  F.  Goodhue,  1867;  F.  W.  Fowler,  1868- 
69;  E.  L.  Segar,  1870-71;  J.  G.  Lambert,  1872-73;  J.  W.  Mud¬ 
gett,  1874;  John  M.  Lafolley,  1875-78;  John  W.  Mudgett, 
1879-82;  J.  G.  Lambert,  1883-84;  A.  S.  Bird,  1885-87;  Simeon 
B.  Merrithew,  1888-95;  W.  M.  Berry,  1896-99;  Fred  B.  Clifford, 
1900-05;*  Walter  F.  Trundy,  1906-1914;  Edmund  J.  Little¬ 
field,  1915;  Walter  F.  Trundy,  1916-1954. 

*  Fred  B.  Clifford  did  not  finish  out  the  year  1905  as  town  clerk.  Simeon 
B.  Merrithew  finished  out  that  year. 
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Town  treasurers  of  Prospect  during  the  years  that  this  town 
was  a  part  of  Prospect  were:  Capt.  Henry  Black,  April  1794- 
April  1810;  James  Blanchard,  1810-19;  Thomas  Merrill,  1819- 
20;  James  Blanchard,  1820-22;  Paul  R.  Hichbom,  1822-31; 
Richard  Smith,  1831-33;  Nathaniel  Stowers,  1833-39;  Andrew 
Leach,  1839-40;  Ira  Blanchard,  1840-41;  Richard  Smart,  1841- 
42;  Andrew  Leach,  1842-45;  John  Griffin,  1845-46;  Zetham  F. 
Shute,  1846-52;  Willard  Mudgett,  1852-55;  Ira  Blanchard, 
1855-56. 

Town  treasurers  of  Stockton  since  its  incorporation  have 
been:  Ira  Blanchard,  1857-60;  True  Green  1861-63;  Sebra 
Crooker,  1864-65;  Ezra  B.  Marden,  1866-67;  True  Green, 
1868-75;  Stephen  Cleaves,  1876-77;  Joseph  Segar,  1878-79; 
Otis  Harriman,  1880-81;  W.  F.  Griffin,  1882-93;  Charles  Ren- 
dell,  1894-97;  J.  G.  Lambert,  1898-1906;  A.  C.  Colcord,  1907; 
Ralph  Morse,  1908- January  1915.  In  January  1915  Simeon 
B.  Merrithew  was  appointed  to  fill  out  that  year  as  treasurer; 
Mr.  Morse  had  died;  Simeon  B.  Merrithew,  1915;  L.  A.  Gardner 
1916-1917;  Simeon  B.  Merrithew  1918-1935;  Norman  Staples 
1936-1939;  Irving  B.  Merrithew,  1940-1951;  Angus  W.  Holmes, 
1952-1954. 

Selectmen  of  Prospect  during  the  years  that  this  town  was  a 
part  of  Prospect  were:  1794-Joseph  Crary,  Benjamin  Shute, 
Esq.,  Ephraim  Stimson;  1795 — William  Hichbom,  John 
Staples,  Winthrop  Smith;  1796 — Ephraim  Stimson,  Winthrope 
Smith,  Joseph  Crary;  1797 — Zetham  French,  Henry  Black,  Jr., 
Asa  Harriman;  1798 — Joseph  Crary,  Capt.  Henry  Black,  Henry 
Black,  Henry  Black,  Jr.;  1799 — Joseph  P.  Martin,  Benjamin 
Shute,  Esq.,  Jas.  Berry;  1800 — Zetham  French,  Ephraim 
Stimson,  Thomas  Pickard;  1801 — Zetham  French,  Josiah 
Crary,  Joseph  Kidder;  1802-03 — Zetham  French,  Joseph  P. 
Martin,  William  Cordwell;  1804-06 — Zetham  French,  Joseph 
P.  Martin,  Capt.  Henry  Black;  1807-10 — Zetham  French, 
Joseph  P.  Martin,  Samuel  Shute;  1811 — James  Black,  Joseph 
Crary,  Esq.,  Job  Small;  1812 — Zetham  French,  Joseph  P. 
Martin,  Samuel  Shute;  1813 — Zetham  French,  Joseph  P.  Mar- 
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tin,  E.  K.  Smart;  1814 — Zetham  French,  Joseph  P.  Martin, 
Samuel  Shute;  1815 — Capt.  Jonathan  Dow,  Andrew  Leach, 
Asa  Harriman;  1816 — Capt.  Jonathan  Dow,  Joseph  P.  Martin, 
Samuel  Shute;  1817 — Joseph  P.  Martin,  Samuel  Shute,  William 
French,  2nd.;  1818 — Col.  Jonathan  Dow,  Andrew  Leach,  Jr., 
Joseph  P.  Martin;  1819 — Andrew  Leach,  Samuel  Shute,  Jona¬ 
than  Dow;  1820 — Andrew  Leach,  Jonathan  Dow,  Ezra  Treat; 
1821 — Andrew  Leach,  Ezra  Treat,  Jonathan  Dow;  1822 — 
Andrew  Leach,  Ezra  Treat,  Josiah  Lane;  1823 — William  French, 
2nd.,  Henry  Kichborn,  Jas.  Black;  1823-25 — William  French, 
Andrew  Leach,  Richard  Smith;  1826 — Andrew  Leach,  Ezra 
Treat,  Richard  Smith;  1827-28 — E.  K.  Smart,  Nathaniel 
Stowers,  S.  S.  Heagan;  1829 — Nathaniel  Stowers,  William 
French,  2nd.,  Joseph  Ames;  1830-31 — Henry  Staples,  S.  S. 
Heagan,  Benjamin  Merrithew;  1832 — Thomas  Partridge,  Jos¬ 
eph  Ames,  Thomas  Blanchard;  1833 — Thomas  Partridge,  S.  S. 
Heagan,  Joseph  Ames;  1834 — Thomas  Partridge,  Joseph  Ames, 
Richard  Smith;  1835 — Thomas  Partridge,  Joseph  Ames,  Wil¬ 
liam  Richie;  1836-37 — Thomas  Partridge,  William  Richie, 
Nathaniel  Stowers;  1838 — Thomas  Partridge,  Joseph  Ames, 
William  Richie;  1839 — Nathaniel  Stowers,  William  Richie, 
John  Heagan;  1840 — Thomas  Partridge,  Joseph  Ames,  Z.  F. 
Shute;  1841 — Nathaniel  Stowers,  John  Heagan,  Jonathan  R. 
Cole;  1842-44 — S.  S.  Heagan,  Benjamin  Merrithew,  Alex 
Staples;  1845-46 — S.  S.  Heagan,  Josiah  Grant,  Otis  Harriman; 
1847 — S.  S.  Heagan,  Otis  Harriman,  J.  L.  Clifford;  1848 — J.  L. 
Clifford,  Giles  Grant,  Ira  Blanchard;  1849 — Giles  C.  Grant, 
Otis  Harriman,  Edward  Partridge;  1850 — Nathaniel  Stowers, 
Edward  Partridge,  Jeremiah  Grant;  1851-53 — Nathaniel  Stow¬ 
ers,  Jeremiah  Grant,  True  Green;  1854 — S.  S.  Heagan,  S.  I. 
Roberts,  Oliver  Fletcher;  1855 — Edward  Partridge,  S.  A.  Ren- 
dell,  R.  M.  Trevett;  1836 — Edward  Partridge,  Nathaniel 
Littlefield,  Alex  Staples. 

Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Stockton  since  it  was  incorporated 
have  been:  1857-59 — Nathaniel  Stowers,  S.  I.  Roberts,  Oliver 
Fletcher;  1860 — Otis  Harriman,  C.  S.  Fletcher,  Jas.  L.  Griffin; 
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1861-62 — Joseph  W.  Thompson,  C.  S.  Fletcher,  J.  M.  Grant; 
1863 — Joseph  W.  Thompson,  J.  M.  Grant,  Levi  Staples;  1864- 
65 — J.  M.  Grant,  N.  G.  Clifford,  Levi  Staples;  1866 — S.  I. 
Roberts,  Alex  Staples,  Jr.,  Jas.  Crocker;  1867 — Alex  Staples, 
Jr.,  Alex  Black,  J.  G.  Lambert;  1868 — Alvah  Mudgett,  Oliver 
Fletcher,  J.  H.  Whitmore;  1869 — H.  Harriman,  O.  Fletcher, 
E.  H.  Crocker;  1870-71 — Alex  Staples,  Jr.,  Oliver  Fletcher, 

E.  H.  Crocker;  1872 — E.  H.  Crocker,  Jas.  A.  French,  S.  B. 
Littlefield;  1873 — S.  B.  Littlefield,  Jas.  B.  French,  I.  H.  Griffin; 
1874-1875 — C.  S.  Fletcher,  Otis  Harriman,  R.  S.  Small;  1876- 
1878 — C.  C.  Roberts,  E.  H.  Crocker,  F.  J.  Marden;  1879-80 — 
Levi  Staples,  S.  B.  Littlefield,  Robert  S.  Small;  1881 — S.  B. 
Littlefield,  R.  S.  Small,  H.  E.  Shute;  1882 — H.  E.  Shute,  J.  W. 
Staples,  F.  S.  Harriman;  1883 — IT.  E.  Shute,  J.  W.  Staples, 
Mark  R.  Ginn;  1884 — H.  E.  Shute,  F.  S.  Harriman,  W.  Part¬ 
ridge;  1885 — J.  M.  Grant,  F.  S.  Harriman,  C.  W.  Parsons; 
1886 — J.  M.  Grant,  H.  E.  Shute,  C.  W.  Parsons;  1887 — J.  M. 
Grant,  H.  E.  Shute,  W.  L.  Staples,  1888 — H.  E.  Shute,  William 
Smith,  W.  L.  Staples;  1889 — William  Smith,  W.  L.  Staples, 

F.  L.  Blanchard;  1890 — H.  E.  Shute,  F.  L.  Blanchard,  O.  C. 
Wardwell;  1891-92 — F.  L.  Blanchard,  O.  C.  Wardwell,  T.  P. 
Clifford;  1893 — J.  F.  Hichbom,  E.  Crocker,  Edwin  Berry; 
1894 — F.  L.  Blanchard,  E.  Berry,  A.  M.  Ames;  1895 — F.  L. 
Blanchard,  E.  Berry,  E.  A.  Partridge;  1896 — F.  L.  Blanchard, 
E.  A.  Partridge,  J.  E.  Lancaster;  1897-1898 — F.  L.  Blanchard, 
E.  A.  Partridge,  F.  F.  Crockett;  1899-1901 — H.  E.  Shute,  E.  C. 
Berry,  M.  R.  LaFurley;  1902 — Simeon  B.  Merrithew,  F.  L. 
Blanchard,  Irving  R.  Harris;  1903 — H.  E.  Shute,  S.  B.  Little¬ 
field,  E.  C.  Berry;  1904-05 — H.  E.  Shute,  S.  B.  Littlefield,  E.  G. 
Clifford;  1906— F.  L.  Blanchard,  L.  F.  Murray,  H.  M.  Clifford; 

1907 —  F.  L.  Blanchard,  Simeon  Merrithew,  Henry  M.  Griffin; 

1908- 1911 — F.  L.  Blanchard,  Simeon  B.  Merrithew,  Charles 
Kneeland;  1912 — Frank  L.  Blanchard,  Simeon  B.  Merrithew, 
E.  H.  Partridge;  1913-1915 — F.  L.  Blanchard,  Albert  M.  Ames, 
E.  H.  Partridge;  1916 — F.  L.  Blanchard,  F.  L.  Ellis,  E.  C. 
Simpson;  1917 — F.  L.  Blanchard,  S.  F.  Ellis,  George  H.  Hop¬ 
kins;  1918 — Alvah  C.  Treat,  Irvin  Harris,  S.  F.  Ellis;  1919 — 
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Alvah  C.  Treat,  Irvin  P.  Harris,  Lewis  A.  Barrett;  1920 — Alvah 
C.  Treat,  Herbert  L.  Mixer,  Everett  Staples;  1921 — Alvah  C. 
Treat,  Everett  Staples,  H.  M.  Griffin;  1922— Angus  Holmes, 
Everett  Staples,  Henry  M.  Griffin;  1923-24 — Alvah  Treat, 
Everett  Staples,  Henry  E.  Littlefield;  1925-26 — Henry  E. 
Littlefield,  Everett  Staples,  Melvin  B.  Grant;  1927 — Melvin 
B.  Grant,  Everett  Staples,  Everett  Hichbom;  1928 — Everett 
Staples,  Melvin  B.  Grant,  H.  E.  Hichbom;  1929 — Everett 
Staples,  Melvin  B.  Grant,  Herman  E.  Hichbom;  1930 — 
Everett  Staples,  Irvin  P.  Harris,  Melvin  B.  Grant;  1931 — 
Everett  Staples,  Irving  Merrithew,  Melvin  Grant;  1932 — Albert 
M.  Ames,  Irving  H.  Merrithew,  Howard  H.  Colson;  1933 — 
Lester  M.  Bragg,  Milton  J.  Goodere,  Irvin  P.  Harris;  1934 — 
Everett  Staples,  Milton  J.  Goodere,  Irvin  P.  Harris;  1935-36 — 
Alvah  C.  Treat,  Milton  J.  Goodere,  Irvin  P.  Harris;  1937 — 
Milton  J.  Goodere,  Irvin  P.  Harris,  Harold  Brown;  1938— 
Milton  J.  Goodere,  Irvin  P.  Harris,  Melvin  B.  Grant;  1939 — 
James  Marden.  George  G.  Smith,  Harold  Brown;  1940 — George 
G.  Smith,  Arthur  B.  Colcord,  James  H.  Griffin;  1941-42 — 
Albert  West,  Arthur  B.  Colcord,  Harrie  F.  Partridge;  1943 — 
Albert  West,  Arthur  B.  Colcord,  Floyd  Carr;  1944-46 — Albert 
West,  Floyd  J.  Carr,  Irving  R.  Sawyer;  1947 — Albert  West, 
Clarence  Stiles,  George  H.  Hopkins;  1948-49 — Albert  West, 
George  H.  Hopkins,  Burleigh  Blaisdell;  1950 — Albert  West, 

George  H.  Hopkins,  G.  Blair  Finnigan;  1951 — Albert  West, 

George  H.  Hopkins,  Burleigh  Blaisdell;  1952 — Albert  West, 

George  H.  Hopkins,  Raymond  Morrison;  1953 — Albert  West, 

Clarence  Murphy,  Raymond  Morrison;  1954 — Albert  West, 
Raymond  Morrison  and  Walter  Clark. 

The  first  state  road  was  built  in  town  in  1908  or  1909.  It 
was  East  Main  Street. 

The  original  “burying  ground”  in  the  village  was  where  the 
“Hotel”  now  stands  and  where  the  upper  part  of  School  Street 
now  lies.  In  1881,  the  cemetery  on  the  hill  was  incorporated 
with  N.  G.  Hichbom  and  C.  S.  Fletcher  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  old  “buriyng 
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ground”  to  the  new  cemetery.  The  new  cemetery  was  named 
Mt.  Prospect. 

There  was  an  old  tomb  belonging  to  the  Crooker  family  at 
the  shore,  near  where  Leo  Keohan’s  house  now  stands.  The 
bodies  in  this  tomb  were  removed  to  Mt.  Prospect  Cemetery 
when  the  railroad  was  built. 

There  were  several  family  “plots”  in  town  but  most  of  these 
are  now  unknown.  There  is  one  in  Pouttown  back  of  what 
was  formerly  the  Joseph  Staples  place. 

As  we  have  mentioned  before,  Robert  Hichbom  gave  the 
land  for  the  Recluse  Cemetery  on  Cape  Jellison  and  he  was  the 
first  person  buried  there. 

There  are  two  cemeteries  in  Sandy  Point.  Sandy  Point 
Cemetery  in  the  village  and  Riverside  Cemetery  in  the  Narrows. 
The  land  for  Riverside  Cemetery  was  given  by  Thomas  P. 
Shute. 

There  is  a  cemetery  in  the  Roberts  District  which  is  nearly 
overgrown  and  almost  forgotten. 

The  first  Engine  House  was  built  for  the  fire  company  on 
Sylvan  Street.  In  1908  this  building  was  moved  to  the  school- 
house  lot  and  used  for  housing  tramps.  Later  it  was  moved 
back  of  what  is  now  Stowell’s  Garage. 

April  1,  1908,  thirty-one  pew  owners  in  the  church,  who 
were  considered  as  trustees  at  that  time,  signed  a  permit  to 
allow  a  hose  house  to  be  built  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
church  lot.  Later  the  hose-house  was  on  a  lot  across  the  street 
from  the  church  on  a  lot  given  by  Albert  M.  Ames  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  This  hose-house  hasn’t  been  used  for  years.  At  a  special 
town  meeting  held  April  28,  1954,  the  town  voted  to  buy  the 
garage  on  Station  Street,  owned  by  Miss  Ethel  Colcord.  Money 
was  raised  at  this  meeting  to  buy  this  building.  The  building 
was  bought  for  a  Fire  House.  The  firemen  have  done  a  fine 
job  of  repairing  and  painting  this  building  which  now  houses 
the  fire  truck  and  tank  truck.  The  Firemen’s  Auxiliary  and 
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the  Senior  Extension  Group  have  contributed  money  for  repairs 
on  this  building.  The  volunteer  firemen  are  organized  into  a 
club  with  an  auxiliary  club  for  their  wives. 

Our  town  fathers  have  left  us  careful  and  detailed  records 
of  how,  when  and  where  our  town  roads  were  laid  out  and 
built.  We  have  complete  town  records  from  the  date  of  the 
incorporation  of  our  town  up  to  the  present  day.  Some  of 
these  records  are  written  in  beautiful  handwriting. 

This  was  a  farming  and  shipbuilding  community  with  fishing 
and  lumbering  as  secondary  industries.  The  old  records  tell  of 
the  fine  farms  of  the  community,  especially  on  Cape  Jellison. 
The  chief  farm  products  were:  wheat  (which  no  one  raises 
today),  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  apples,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries.  Meat  products  that  were  raised  in  abundance 
were:  beef,  pork,  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 

The  first  family  Christmas  Tree  in  town  was  erected  and 
decorated  by  Mrs.  Abbie  Nickerson  who  lived  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  Richard  Crosby. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Churches  and  Schools 


Mr.  Stowers  said,  “I  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  say 
something  about  the  religious  life  in  my  father’s  house.  We 
were  Episcopalians.  We  read  a  portion  of  the  scriptures  and 
had  a  prayer  on  Sabbath  morning  and  evening.  All  the  children 
were  gathered  together  on  Sabbath  afternoon  and  taught 
the  Westminster  Assemble  Catechism,  the  Apostles  Creed, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Cradle  Hymn.  We  were 
taught  to  observe  the  Sabbath  and  revere  the  sanctuary.  We 
were  instructed  in  the  Bible.  We  read  the  Bible  and  hymn 
book,  as  we  had  few  other  books.  We  were  not  tempted  to 
read  light  trashy  books  as  are  now  circulated,  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  as  it  were  and  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  young  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  of  a  serious  and  religious  nature.” 

In  the  later  part  of  the  seventeen  hundreds  and  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteen  hundreds,  there  were  no  regular  church 
services.  Stowers  says,  “Occasionally  a  minister  from  the 
western  part  of  the  state  or  from  Massachusetts  would  visit 
us  and  preach  in  bams  and  schoolhouses.  In  1895,  the  Rev. 
Ezra  Leonard  from  Massachusetts  kept  our  school  and  preached 
during  the  time  he  was  here.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Blood  came  about 
the  same  time  and  settled  in  Buckstown.  He  was  a  godly  man 
and  a  devout  minister.  He  remained  in  Buckstown  for  several 
years.”  Mr.  Stowers  also  mentioned  Rev.  Mr.  Puffer,  Rev. 
Sain,  and  Rev.  Joetram.  Other  old  records  mentioned  Rev. 
Mr.  Little,  Rev.  Seth  Noble  of  Bangor,  Rev.  Whitney,  Rev. 
Mighill  of  Bucksport,  and  Rev.  Peter  Mourse  of  Ellsworth 
who  preached  in  this  locality. 

In  1813,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Lawton  from  Massachusetts 
was  sent  to  Prospect  by  the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  He 
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remained  ten  or  twelve  years.  On  October  4,  1815,  the  church 
was  organized  as  the  Congregational  Church  of  Prospect  con¬ 
sisting  of  fourteen  women  and  two  men.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Law- 
ton  was  ordained  as  pastor.  Services  were  held  at  Sandy 
Point,  the  Harbor,  and  Mt.  Ephraim  The  meeting  house  at 
the  Harbor  was  built  in  1819.  The  services  at  Mt.  Ephraim 
were  held  in  the  schoolhouse.  The  people  of  Sandy  Point  went 
to  the  church  at  the  Harbor.  Rev.  Mr.  Lawton  was  dismissed 
November  18,  1824,  by  mutual  consent.  Rev.  Stephen  Thurs¬ 
ton  began  his  service  here  September  1,  1825,  and  was  ordained 
August  9,  1826.  He  was  considered  a  successful  minister.  He 
remained  until  July  1864.  During  his  pastorate,  several  re¬ 
vivals  were  held  in  the  years  1825-26,  1835-36,  1840  and  1852. 
In  1839,  eighteen  members  were  dismissed  and  organized  Oct¬ 
ober  16,  1839  into  a  separate  church  at  Sandy  Point,  which  was 
called  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Prospect.  In 
1840,  a  meeting  house  was  built  at  Sandy  Point.  Rev.  James 
P.  Stone  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  that  church,  October  16, 
1839.  He  served  until  August  8,  1843.  The  charter  members 
of  this  church  were:  Nathaniel  Stowers,  Abagail  Clifford  Stow¬ 
ers,  Jacob  Black,  Margaret  Eames  Black,  Sarah  Boyd  French, 
Jane  Young  French,  Jane  Black  French,  William  Dickey, 
Polly  Lancaster  Dickey,  Lucy  Clewley  Martin,  Mary  Lan¬ 
caster  Perkins,  Nancy  Park  Blanchard,  Mary  Clewley  Blanch¬ 
ard,  Robert  Clewley,  David  Hawes,  James  Stowers,  Eliza  Ann 
Stowers,  and  Lois  Stowers.  The  deacons  were:  Nathaniel 
Stowers  and  Samuel  Blanchard. 

The  first  instrument  was  a  sarraphine  and  was  played  by 
Augusta  French.  Later,  and  for  thirty  years,  Edna  Clewley 
Cousins  played  the  melodeon  for  the  church  services.  Jose¬ 
phine  French  Stowers  played  the  organ  for  church  services  for 
fifteen  years. 

The  first  choir  singers  were:  Robert  Clewley,  William  Clew¬ 
ley,  Hartwell  French,  Belie  French,  Frank  French,  and  Harriet 
French.  Other  early  singers  were:  Edna  Clewley  Cousins, 
Emma  Stowers  Willie,  Jennie  French  and  Hannah  Stowers. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  ministers  who  have  served  the 
Sandy  Point  parish:  Rev.  Stephen  Thurston,  1825-1864;  Rev. 
Samuel  Bowker,  1843-1844;  Rev.  Joseph  Freeman,  ordained 
March  18,  1846,  dismissed  February  6,  1855;  Samuel  Hopley, 
1845-56;  James  R.  French,  1856,  died  March  23,  1857;  Thomas 
L.  Ellis,  1857-58;  Hiriam  Houston,  1859-67;  Joseph  Kyte, 
1868-71;  Herbert  R.  Howes,  1872-73;  Benjamin  B.  Merrill, 
1874-76;  Arthur  W.  Main,  1879-80;  D.  W.  Hardy,  1881-85; 
William  H.  McBride,  1866,  for  four  months;  Thomas  H.  Der¬ 
rick,  March  1906;  Rev.  William  Forsythe  of  Bucksport,  May 
1907.  He  was  helped  by  students  from  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary;  Mr.  Champlin,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  McAllister,  and 
Mr.  Jenkins  served  through  1908;  Mr.  Alcock  of  the  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary  served  as  acting  pastor  from  February 
28,  1909  to  April  1909;  Rev.  F.  M.  Trigley,  a  student,  April 
10,  1909;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hatch,  a  student,  April  2,  1911;  Dr. 
Harry  Trust  (at  that  time  a  student)  June  16,  1912;  Mr.  Albert 
E.  Beaumont,  October  4,  1914;  Mr.  Beauman  was  from  Jack- 
man,  Maine;  Mr.  James  Henry,  June  11,  1916;  Mr.  Halley, 
June  10,  1917;  Mr.  Cummings,  July  27,  1919;  Mr.  Herbert 
Knight  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  June  5,  1921;  Mr. 
Herbert  H.  Tompkins  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
August  1923;  Mr.  Versal  Robey  (a  student)  June  1925;  Mr. 
John  Morrison  (a  student)  June  20,  1926;  Mr.  Fred  A.  Hayes, 
December  2,  1928;  Mr.  Elwyn  Owen  (a  student)  June  1930; 
Mr.  Howard  Gould  (a  student)  September  1932;  Mr.  Leonard 
Fowler  (a  student)  June  1,  1933;  Mr.  Frank  E.  Ratzell  (a  stu¬ 
dent)  October  13,  1935;  Mr.  John  W.  McNeil  (a  student)  May 
23,  1937;  Mr.  Arthur  Rice  (a  student)  October  22,  1939;  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Miller,  September  21,  1941;  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brown, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Bucksport,  June  5, 
1949  until  1954;  Dr.  J.  William  L.  Graham,  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Bucksport,  September  15,  1954. 

In  an  old  scrapbook  a  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher  was  mentioned  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Sandy  Point  Congregational  Church. 
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The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Sandy  Point  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  was  observed  and  a  rededication  service 
was  held  at  the  church,  August  20,  1939.  At  that  time  John 
Whitney  MacNeil  was  the  pastor.  The  anniversary  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Harry  Trust,  D.  D.,  who  was  pastor  of  this 
church  from  1912-14.  Others  who  assisted  with  the  service 
were:  Philip  L.  Bates  and  Rev.  William  Vaughn.  The  soloist 
was  Mrs.  Faustina  Griffin  Barrows.  A  Communion  Service 
was  held,  conducted  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Moore,  D.  D.  The 
soloist  at  the  Communion  Service  was  Mrs.  Lillian  Wainwright. 

One  of  the  hymns  which  were  sung  at  the  Rededication 
Service  was  the  “Dedication  Hymn”  which  was  written  by 
Joseph  P.  Martin  in  1838.  These  are  the  words  of  the  hymn: 

“Lord,  here  in  humble  hope  we  meet,  to  Thee  our  vows  to  pay, 

To  render  homage  at  Thy  feet,  and  hear,  and  praise,  and  pray. 

We,  by  our  fathers  have  been  told  of  wonders  Thou  hast  done, 

What  numbers  to  Thy  Church  of  old  by  sovereign  grace  was 
won. 

To  Thee  we  consecrate  this  place,  oh  send  Thy  spirit  down, 

With  like  effusion  of  Thy  grace,  and  all  our  efforts  crown. 

Grant  us  Thy  presence  while  we  meet  within  these  hallowed 
walls, 

Here  make  our  meditations  sweet  and  answer  to  our  calls. 

Lord,  fill  our  hearts  with  love  divine,  give  every  grace  we 
need; 

This  prayer  is  ours;  the  work  is  Thine — let  our  request 
succeed. 

We  claim  no  merits  of  our  own,  we’ve  naught  but  what  is 
given; 

Our  hopes  we  rest  on  grace  alone,  to  guide  our  souls  to 
heaven. 

Oh,  may  the  word  dispensed  this  day  be  lodged  in  hearts 
sincere, 
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That  all  who  hear,  in  truth  may  say  ’Tis  good  that  we  were 
here.” 

This  hymn  was  composed  for  and  sung  at  the  Dedication  of 
this  church,  September  30,  1840. 

The  Prospect  Ladies  Charitable  Society  was  formed  in 
Sandy  Point,  September  25,  1849.  The  officers  were:  Mrs. 
Hannah  K.  Shute,  president;  Mrs.  Asemath  Hopkins,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Sarah  Stowers,  secretary;  Mrs.  Hannah  R. 
Shute,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Eliza  T.  French,  1st  directress;  Mrs. 
Mary  T.  Black,  2nd  directress;  Mrs.  Jane  F.  Crewley,  3rd 
directress;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lancaster,  directress  of  knitting 
work;  and  Mrs.  Hannah  W.  Black,  directress  of  the  fancy  work. 

The  members  were:  Mrs.  Hannah  R.  Shute,  Mrs.  Jane  F. 
Crewley,  Miss  Augusta  French,  Miss  Nancy  E.  Stowers,  Mrs. 
Nancy  P.  Stowers,  Miss  Henrietta  P.  Blanchard,  Miss  Mary 
F.  Eustis,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Black,  Mrs.  Dolly  C.  Clark,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Lancaster,  Miss  Sarah  Eustis,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  French, 
Mrs.  Elvira  C.  French,  Miss  Margaret  A.  French,  Mrs.  Asenath 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Hannah  W.  Black;  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Richardson, 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Stowers,  Miss  Sarah  E.  French,  Miss  Sarah  M. 
Shute,  Mrs.  Eliza  F.  French,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Freeman,  Mrs. 
Martha  A.  French,  Miss  Harriet  French  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Black. 

April  1,  1850,  the  following  names  were  added:  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Black,  Miss  Jane  Cunningham,  Miss  Susan  L.  French, 
Miss  Frances  A.  Stowers,  and  Miss  Agnes  French. 

February  13,  1855,  the  following  names  were  added:  Mrs. 
E.  H.  French,  Miss  Augusta  Eustis,  Mrs.  Ruben  Partridge, 
Miss  Avaline  Perkins,  Miss  Rebecca  Kneeland,  Miss  Mar- 
garette  Blanchard,  Mrs.  John  Caillouette,  Mrs.  J.  Stowers, 
Mrs.  Charles  Blanchard,  Miss  Edna  Clewley,  Mrs.  Alden 
Cousens,  Miss  Hannah  Stowers,  Miss  Anne  Clifford,  Miss  Mary 
P.  Stowers,  and  Mrs.  Robert  French. 

The  meetings  were  held  at  the  brick  schoolhouse  or  at  dif¬ 
ferent  homes.  At  each  meeting  a  collection  was  taken  up  and 
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each  member  contributed  one  cent.  At  each  meeting  one  mem¬ 
ber  read  aloud  while  the  others  were  sewing  or  knitting.  Some 
of  the  books  mentioned  were:  “Young  Ladies  Guide,”  “The 
Life  of  a  Sabbath  School  Teacher,”  “The  Ladies  Magazine,” 
“The  New  York  Evangelist,”  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  “Egypt 
Past  and  Present,”  “Duties  of  Daughters  to  Their  Fathers,” 
“Sunny  Memories,”  and  “The  Minister’s  Wooing.” 

The  records  of  these  meetings  were  kept  from  September 
25,  1849  to  February  2,  1865.  In  these  records  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  was  mentioned  under  the  date  of  December  13,  1859. 

In  1861,  a  separate  group  of  this  organization  was  formed  to 
work  for  the  soldier’s  benefit.  Two  boxes  of  articles  were  sent 
to  the  Soldiers  Relief  Organization.  The  articles  sent  were 
mostly  articles  of  clothing  which  the  ladies  had  made. 

In  1840,  the  First  Universalist  Church  in  town  was  organized 
at  Sandy  Point.  The  church  was  the  building  now  used  as  the 
Sandy  Point  Community  Hall.  The  first  minister  was  Rev. 
Jerome  Harris  of  Lowell,  Mass.  He  was  called  to  Sandy  Point 
from  Edington  in  1843  and  remained  there  until  he  was  called 
to  the  Universalist  Church  in  Stockton  village  in  1846.  Other 
ministers  who  served  the  First  Universalist  Church  Parish  were: 
Rev.  Mr.  Sisson,  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler,  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgeson,  Rev. 
Mr.  Gibson  Smith,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Byram.  Services  were  dis¬ 
continued  in  that  church  in  1868.  The  building  was  sold  and 
used  for  a  dwelling  house.  The  building  was  cut  in  two;  one 
part  of  which  was  converted  into  a  stable.  Capt.  Brainard 
Stowers  lived  in  the  other  part  for  several  years.  Later,  it  was 
bought  by  Morris  Griffin  and  used  as  a  dance  hall.  At  that 
time,  it  was  called  Griffin  Hall. 

August  27,  1923,  a  committee  was  formed  to  establish  the 
Sandy  Point  Community  Club.  Rev.  Herbert  Thompkins, 
pastor  of  the  Sandy  Point  Congregational  Church,  Dr.  C.  D. 
Fillebrown,  and  Dr.  Jay  Perkins  made  up  the  committee.  The 
committee  bought  Griffin  Hall  for  $1,500  for  a  Community 
Hall.  The  Community  Club  was  incorporated  with  Dr.  Charles 
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D.  Fillebrown  as  president;  Gilbert  Tolman  as  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Sadie  Bates  as  secretary;  and  Philip  Bates  as  treasurer. 
Early  members  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Mansur,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Jay  Perkins,  Miss  Frances  Kern,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
siah  T.  Taylor,  William  J.  Currier,  Fred  Pitcher,  William  Cus- 
tin,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Fay,  Henry  Stowers,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 

L.  Bates,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fillebrown,  Mrs.  Laura  Staples, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Griffin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hale,  Albert 
Stotler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Herbert  Smith,  Gilbert  Tolman,  Albert 

M.  Ames,  E.  D.  Curtis,  and  Mrs.  Sadie  Clifford.  August  11, 
1939,  a  mortgage  burning  ceremony  was  held  at  which  Mrs. 
Sadie  Bates,  a  past  president,  presided. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  was  constituted  in  Prospect,  now 
Stockton  village,  in  August,  1817,  with  nine  members,  namely: 
Rev.  Thomas  Merrill,  Mrs.  Thomas  Merrill,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barack  Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Rendell,  Mrs.  Desiah 
Hichborn,  Mrs.  Huldah  Crockett  and  Mrs.  Mary  Staples.  In 

1818,  Sally  Staples  and  Lucia  Rendell  joined  by  letters.  In 

1819,  Nancy  Rendell  was  taken  into  the  church  by  baptism, 
Mark  Dwolly,  by  baptism  and  John  Day,  by  letter.  September 

1820,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Putman  were  received  by  letter. 
March  11,  1826,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Putman  were  received  by 
letter.  May  7,  1826,  Henry  Hichborn  was  received  by  baptism, 
also  Sister  McGilvery  and  Sister  Mary  Kneeland.  July  22, 
1826,  Charles  Bickmore  was  received  by  letter.  July  23,  1826, 
Sisters  Betsy  Grant,  Betsy  Mosman  and  Eunice  Harriman  were 
received  by  baptism.  In  July  1826,  Mary  Sargent  was  received. 
She  had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Church  on  account  of 
principles,  with  which  she  could  not  be  in  unison.  July  30, 
1826,  Mary  Spencer  and  Betsey  Lancaster  were  received  by 
baptism. 

The  records  further  state:  In  July,  1821,  William  Rendell 
and  Daniel  Putman  were  chosen  as  deacons.  Deacon  Putman 
was  later  replaced  by  Henry  Hichborn  because  of  a  disagree¬ 
ment  which  he  had  with  the  church.  July,  1820,  Barack  Ellis 
was  excluded  from  the  church  for  difficulties  between  him  and 
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Sister  Huldah  Crockett,  and  because  he  reported  false  stories 
about  the  church. 

In  August  1821,  Mrs.  Charity  Ellis  was  excluded  from  the 
church  because  she  upheld  her  husband.  In  1822,  William 
Rendell  was  chosen  as  the  church  treasurer  and  in  January,  1826, 
he  was  chosen  as  the  church  clerk. 

About  1817,  a  Free  Baptist  Society  was  established  in  Stock- 
ton  village.  This  church  never  had  a  regular  pastor.  It  was 
served  by  itinerant  preachers. 

A  Union  Church  building  was  built  at  the  corner  of  East 
Main  street  and  Mill  Road  (now  known  as  the  Cape  Road). 
This  building  was  used  by  both  the  First  Baptist  Church  and 
the  Free  Baptist  Church.  Later  this  building  was  moved  to 
Station  St.  It  was  owned  by  Albert  Hichborn  and  Capt. 
William  David  Colcord.  For  many  years  it  was  known  as 
Hichborn’s  Hall.  Later  it  was  called  the  Town  Hall.  At  var¬ 
ious  times  it  was  used  as  a  church;  a  laundry;  a  voting  place; 
a  dance  hall,  etc.  It  was  razed  in  recent  years. 

Prior  to  1853,  the  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and 
the  Free  Baptist  Church  joined  with  Rev.  James  McFarlan, 
when  he  became  converted  to  the  Universalist  faith,  and  formed 
a  new  church — the  Universalist  Church  of  Stockton.  Rev. 
Jerome  Harris  was  called  from  Sandy  Point  to  serve  as  the 
first  pastor.  He  served  this  church  for  twenty-five  years.  Miss 
Hichborn  says  of  him  in  her  Historical  Sketch  of  Stockton 
Springs,  “A  man  of  rugged  character,  strong  intellectual  cap¬ 
acity,  fine  education  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  denom¬ 
inational  matters.  He  impressed  his  unfaltering  faith  in  the 
'Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man’  upon  the 
community  almost  to  a  man/’ 

In  1853,  a  large  church  was  built  at  Stockton.  Alfred  Biather 
was  the  architect  and  S.  A.  Rendell  was  the  builder.  The 
church  tower  was  designed  by  a  Mr.  Wren  of  Boston.  The  bell 
was  cast  in  the  Paul  Revere  Foundry  in  Boston. 
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Isaac  Griffin,  Capt.  J.  French  Hichborn,  Capt.  Wilson  Hich- 
born,  Capt.  Merrill  Hichborn,  Hon.  N.  G.  Hichborn,  Capt. 
Henry  A.  Hichborn,  John  Griffin,  Ira  Blanchard,  Capt.  Otis 
Harriman,  Capt.  Emery  Berry,  Capt.  Freeman  Kelley,  Joseph 
A.  Thompson,  John  Littlefield,  Sebra  Crooker,  Capt.  Everett 
Staples,  Samuel  A.  Rendell,  Capt.  William  Colcord,  Capt. 
Josiah  Colcord  and  Alfred  Biather  were  the  men  who  were 
interested  in  having  the  church  erected. 

After  the  building  was  finished,  pews  and  hymn  books  were 
bought  by  the  families  in  the  town.  The  pew  owners  were 
considered  the  Trustees  of  the  church.  In  1864,  the  firm  of 
Carver  and  Barnes,  a  shipping  firm  in  New  York,  gave  the 
chandelier  to  the  church.  This  chandelier  had  oil-burning 
lamps.  In  August,  1909,  the  chandelier  was  converted  to 
electricity.  In  1864,  the  First  Universalist  Church  of  Bangor 
installed  a  new  organ  and  offered  to  sell  their  old  organ  for  five 
hundred  dollars.  Capt.  Everett  Staples,  Capt.  French  Hich¬ 
born,  Capt.  Wilson  Hichborn,  Capt.  Merrill  Hichborn,  and 
Capt.  William  D.  Colcord  each  gave  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  to  have  the  organ  moved  to  Stockton  and 
installed. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griffin,  wife  of  John  Griffin,  gave  a  Morocco 
bound,  gilt-edged  Bible  to  the  church.  This  Bible  is  still  used. 
Mrs.  Griffin’s  name  is  written  on  the  fly  leaf.  Her  name  was 
written  by  her  son-in-law,  Capt.  P.  A.  Blanchard.  A  few  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Mildred  Blanchard  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Capt.  P.  A. 
Blanchard,  had  the  Bible  rebound. 

The  collection  plates  used  in  this  church  were  a  part  of  the 
original  communion  service.  The  present  communion  glasses 
were  presented  to  the  church  by  Miss  Mary  Hichborn,  C.  S. 
Hichborn  and  George  F.  Hichborn. 

This  church  was  restored  in  1924.  At  that  time  a  fine  Com¬ 
munity  House,  called  the  Griffin  Memorial,  was  erected  beside 
the  church.  Sunday  School  is  held  in  this  building  and  the 
church  services  are  held  there  during  the  winter  months.  The 
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funds  for  the  building  of  the  Griffin  Memorial  were  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Clara  McGilvery  Griffin  of  Alameda,  California.  The  gift 
was  given  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Griffin’s  husband,  Willard  Mud- 
gett  Griffin,  a  former  Stockton  resident.  The  architects  for  the 
building  were  Crowell  and  Lancaster  of  Bangor,  Maine.  The 
builders  were  Edward  Lancaster  and  Elmer  Thompson.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  plans  and  funds  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Hichborn  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Staples. 

The  first  organist  for  the  Universalist  Church  was  Mrs. 
Maria  Hichborn.  Mrs.  Hichborn  also  sang  as  a  soprano  in 
the  church  choir  for  twenty-five  years.  Another  early  choir 
singer  who  sang  for  twenty-five  years  was  the  builder  of  the 
church,  S.  A.  Rendell. 

Some  of  the  pastors  who  have  served  this  church  were:  Rev. 
Jerome  Harris,  the  first  twenty-five  years;  Rev.  Wellington 
Sisson  of  Friendship,  New  York;  Rev.  Simeon  Goodnough  of 
Belfast;  Rev.  F.  W.  Payson  of  Belfast;  Miss  Myra  Kingsbury 
of  Belfast;  C.  H.  Wells  of  Belfast;  Dr.  Ashley  A.  Smith  of  Bel¬ 
fast  (later  he  was  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Universalist 
Church  in  Bangor);  Rev.  H.  W.  Blackford  of  Tufts  College, 
served  here  two  summers;  Rev.  H.  A.  Markley  of  Tufts  Col¬ 
lege,  served  here  one  summer;  Rev.  H.  E.  Rouillard  of  Sanger- 
ville,  Mass.;  Rev.  Arthur  A.  Blair;  Rev.  Charles  Eastenhouse; 
Rev.  Edward  Ellis;  Rev.  Edward  W.  Grilley  (now  pastor  of 
St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Augusta) ;  Rev.  W.  Ellis  Davies; 
William  Vaughn;  Rev.  Edmund  Beal;  Rev.  Harriet  Robinson 
of  Dover,  N.  H.;  Rev.  Douglas  Robbins  of  Augusta;  Dr.  An¬ 
drew  W.  Banning  (professor  of  Theology  at  the  Bangor  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary);  Rev.  David  Wigley  of  Searsport)  Rev. 
George  Hinkel  (now  a  missionary  in  Tanganyika,  Africa);  Hugh 
Chandler  (student) ;  also,  many  supply  ministers  and  students. 

August  30,  1953,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  this  church  was  celebrated.  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Grilley, 
pastor  of  St.  Marks  Episcopal  Church  of  Augusta,  gave  the 
anniversary  sermon  and  church  history.  Rev.  Grilley  was  a 
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former  pastor  of  this  church.  Other  ministers  who  assisted  in 
this  service  were:  Rev.  Walter  F.  Kellison,  Mr.  Hugh  Chandler, 
and  Dr.  David  Siegenthaler.  Ermond  Lewis  of  Searsport  was 
the  soloist.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Hutchins  of  Searsport  was  the  organ¬ 
ist.  A  reception  was  held  at  the  Griffin  Memorial  following  the 
service. 

On  March  26,  1955,  the  steeple  of  the  Universalist  Church 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  very  badly  damaged.* 

The  Ladies  Aid  Society  was  formed  in  connection  with  this 
church  in  1904.  It  still  holds  regular  meetings  every  other 
Thursday.  This  group  earns  most  of  the  money  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  church.  They  hold  an  annual  sale  each  summer; 
usually  a  Christmas  sale;  sponsor  an  annual  dollar  day;  and 
raise  money  in  various  other  ways.  Mrs.  James  Griffin  has 
been  the  chairman  for  the  Dollar  Day  for  thirty  years. 

In  1905,  the  Young  Ladies  Guild  was  organized.  The  un¬ 
married  ladies  of  the  parish  founded  this  flourishing  organ¬ 
ization.  The  group  was  active  for  a  few  years  but  disbanded 
many  years  ago. 

In  old  records  a  Methodist  Church  was  mentioned  in  1891, 
with  Rev.  Mr.  LaMarsh  as  pastor,  but  no  other  records  of  that 
church  could  be  found. 

The  Evangelistic  Christians  of  Stockton  began  work  in  the 
spring  of  1906.  Mrs.  Losterof  of  the  Maine  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  (Congregational)  held  services  and  formed  a  Sunday 
School.  That  summer  Rev.  Mr.  Derrick  of  Sandy  Point  took 
up  the  work  and  in  the  fall  Rev.  William  G.  Mann,  general 
missionary  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  carried  on  the 
work.  Services  were  held  in  the  Hichborn  Hall.  Rev.  Mann 
also  held  services  at  Lowder  Brook  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Rev. 
Mann  was  pastor  for  a  year  and  a  half,  then  he  was  replaced  by 
Miss  Wherrett. 

*  The  steeple  was  repaired  in  May  1955.  While  the  contractors  were 
repairing  the  steeple,  they  found  a  penny,  dated  1889,  nailed  to  the 
peak  of  the  steeple.  When  they  had  finished  their  work  they  nailed  a 
1955  penny  near  the  old  penny. 
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A  Congregational  Church  was  organized  March  26, 1907.  The 
organization  meeting  was  held  in  Hichbom  Hall.  There  were 
twenty-four  pledged  to  join  the  church  at  the  time  but  not  all 
of  them  were  present  at  the  meeting.  Those  who  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  church  were:  Rev.  T.  P.  Williams, 
pastor  of  the  two  churches  in  Searsport,  Rev.  W.  H.  McNeil  of 
Sandy  Point,  Rev.  Charles  Harbutt,  secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Missionary  Society  of  Maine,  Rev.  Robert  Har¬ 
butt,  former  pastor  at  Searsport,  Rev.  C.  W.  Collier,  of  the 
Hammond  Street  Society  of  Bangor  and  Rev.  Charles  Harbutt 
who  was  elected  as  the  moderator  for  the  council.  Rev.  W.  H. 
McNeil  was  elected  as  the  scribe  and  Rev.  William  G.  Mann 
administered  baptism  to  the  new  members. 

Rev.  William  G.  Mann  was  appointed  by  the  Congregational 
Maine  Missionary  Society  to  act  as  the  first  pastor  for  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Stockton.  In  1909,  he  was  followed 
by  Rev.  John  H.  Gould  of  Boston.  Other  pastors  of  this 
church  were:  1912 — Charles  A.  Hatch,  licensed  preacher;  1913 
— Harry  Trust,  licensed  preacher  (this  was  Dr.  Trust,  later  the 
President  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  and  now  Presi¬ 
dent  Emeritus);  1914 — Rev.  Harry  Trust  (ordained  in  1913); 
1915-1916— Rev.  Albert  E.  Beaumont;  1918 — Harry  Hulley, 
licensed  preacher;  1920 — John  Cummings,  licensed;  1921 — 
Herbert  H.  Knight,  a  student;  1922 — Herbert  H.  Knight, 
licensed;  1924 — H.  Herbert  Tompkins,  a  student;  1925 — Versal 
H.  Robey,  a  student. 

A  chapel  was  built  by  the  Congregational  Church  of  Stockton 
in  1911  which  was  used  for  church  services,  Sunday  School  and 
social  activities  until  the  church  became  inactive  in  1930.  In 
1935,  that  church  was  voted  out  of  existence  by  the  Waldo 
Association.  The  property  was  sold  for  $100  to  the  Stockton 
Gun  Club. 

Rev.  James  L.  Corson  of  the  Maine  Bible  Society  and  the 
Maine  Seacoast  Mission  of  Bar  Harbor  came  to  Cape  Jellison 
in  1905.  He  established  a  mission  and  church  there.  The 
summer  of  1905,  church  services  were  held  in  a  tent.  In  1906, 
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Bethal  Chapel  was  erected.  There  were  showers  in  the  base¬ 
ment;  church  rooms  on  the  ground  floor;  and  an  apartment  for 
the  minister  on  the  second  floor.  Church  services  and  W.  M. 
C.  A.  work  carried  on  there  for  a  few  years;  then  discontinued. 
The  chapel  was  tom  down  several  years  ago. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1947,  there  was  a  need  for  a  Sunday 
School  for  the  children  at  Cape  Jellison.  In  1947,  a  group  of 
interested  people  made  plans  for  erecting  a  church  at  the  Cape. 
Lumber  was  scarce  and  expensive  at  that  time  but  Rev.  Clif¬ 
ford  Crabtree  of  Bangor  was  able  to  purchase  a  large  bam  from 
Paul  Shaver.  The  barn  was  purchased  on  May  14,  1947  and  a 
lot  was  purchased  on  May  24,  1947.  The  bam  was  tom  down 
and  the  best  timbers  were  used  to  build  the  church.  Work  was 
begun  on  June  10,  1947  and  the  building  was  finished  on  August 
15,  1947.  All  the  money  used  in  building  the  church  was  do¬ 
nated  by  free-will  offerings.  The  first  one  hundred  and  twenty  - 
five  dollars  were  donated  by  William  Cornish  of  Brewer,  Maine. 
Volunteer  workmen  built  the  beautiful,  little  church.  Some  of 
the  people  who  gave  their  services  were:  Elwood  Ginn,  who 
hauled  the  foundation  stones  from  the  shore;  Rev.  David  J. 
Crabtree  of  Houlton,  Maine,  who  laid  the  foundation;  Rev. 
Clifford  Crabtree,  David  Crabtree,  James  Peters,  all  of  Bangor; 
Rev.  Allen  Ellis  of  Cape  Jellison  and  Bellville,  Ont. ;  and  Rev. 
Charles  Flewelling,  missionary  from  South  Africa. 

The  church  was  built  on  a  lot  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  old 
Bethel  Chapel  and  it  was  dedicated  as  a  monument  to  lives 
and  hands  that  are  consecrated  to  God. 

The  church  was  named  the  Full  Gospel  Lighthouse.  The 
Sunday  School  of  this  church  was  opened  on  July  20,  1947  by 
Mrs.  Clifford  Crabtree.  Sixty-three  children  were  enrolled. 
The  Dedication  Service  was  held  on  August  17,  1947.  The 
Dedication  Sermon  was  preached  by  Clifford  Crabtree.  Prayer 
was  made  by  Rev.  Otis  R.  Barber  of  Roxbury,  Mass. 

In  September  1947,  Mrs.  Cleo  Russell  was  appointed  as 
Pastor  and  Sunday  School  superintendent  and  she  has  served 
in  that  capacity  since. 
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PENOBSCOT  PARK—  KIDDERS  POINT 


BIG  DOCKS,  STOCKTON  SPRINGS 


SANDY  POINT  SCHOOL  HOUSE 


HERSEY  RETREAT,  SANDY  POINT 


OLD  MILL  AT  SANDY  POINT 


STOCKTON  SPRINGS’  FIRST  AUTOMOBILE 


MCGILVERY  BLOCK,  STOCKTON  SPRINGS 


The  late  Rev.  David  J.  Crabtree  assisted  greatly  in  the  work 
of  this  church.  Lorenzo  Skinner,  John  Merry  of  Belfast,  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Landerville  of  Cape  Jellison  have  assisted  at  various 
times.  Master  Sgt.  Doyle  Thompson  of  Dow  Air  Base  of  Ban¬ 
gor  assisted  on  Sundays  for  about  three  years.  Mrs.  Alvin 
Bradfield,  Jr.,  formerly  Miss  Jane  Spitznogle,  of  Core,  West 
Virginia  was  an  assistant  for  over  a  year.  Pianists  have  been: 
Miss  Sara  Twist  of  Bangor,  Mrs.  Grace  Ridley  of  Searsport 
and  Miss  Marguerite  Ellis  of  Cape  Jellison. 

The  paintings  in  the  church  were  presented  by  Earl  Webster, 
local  artist.  The  chairs  were  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard 
Edwards,  Sr.  of  Stockton.  Willard  Harriman  of  Cape  Jellison 
has  given  his  service  in  the  transportation  of  children  and  adults 
to  Sunday  School  and  church. 

James  Stowers  says,  “Our  winter  school  was  taught  by  Dea¬ 
con  Godard,  for  the  three  winters  before  I  was  twenty-one  years 
old.  He  prayed  in  school  each  morning  which  left  a  serious 
impression  on  my  mind  and  led  me  to  think  of  my  ways  and  to 
repent  of  my  sins.” 

In  the  early  days,  the  public  schools  were  often  taught  by 
the  minister.  Schools  were  held  eight  weeks  in  the  winter, 
called  the  “Winter  School,”  and  eight  weeks  in  the  summer, 
called  the  “Summer  School.”  The  schools  were  ungraded. 
Children  attending,  ranged  from  age  four  to  the  early  twenties. 

The  early  school  masters  were  often  rough  and  rugged,  as 
they  had  to  be.  Some  of  the  pupils  were  grown  men  and  they 
were  often  more  interested  in  running  out  the  teacher  than  in 
learning  from  books. 

The  first  schoolhouse  at  Sandy  Point,  district  number  5,  was 
a  brick  schoolhouse  which  stood  near  the  site  of  the  house  now 
owned  by  Ernest  Hesse.  The  first  schoolhouse  in  Sandy  Point, 
district  number  4,  was  across  the  road  from  the  house  now  owned 
by  Arthur  Smith,  on  the  property  owned  by  Zetham  Shute. 
Edgar  Heath  bought  the  building  in  1912  and  used  it  for  a 
garage  for  many  years. 
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The  Central  School  in  Stockton  was  erected  in  1855.*  It 
had  two  entrances  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  building. 
There  were  two  rooms  downstairs  that  ran  north  and  south  and 
one  large  room  upstairs.  At  first,  the  school  was  heated  by 
stoves.  In  1908,  a  furnace  was  installed.  About  1918,  the 
building  was  remodeled.  The  two  downstairs  rooms  were  run 
east  and  west.  The  entrances  were  put  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building.  The  school  was  remodeled  again  in  1922  and  new 
additions  were  built  on  in  1936.  The  federal  government  aided 
the  town  when  the  1936  additions  were  built. 

After  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1857,  the  school  system 
was  organized  by  forming  school  districts,  as  follows:  District 
number  1,  Central,  with  65  pupils;  District  number  2,  Lowder 
Brook,  with  36  pupils;  District  number  3,  Foreside  of  Cape 
Jellison,  with  53  pupils;  District  number  4,  Sandy  Point,  with 
34  pupils;  District  number  5,  Sandy  Point,  with  50  pupils; 
District  number  6,  Sandy  Point  Narrows,  with  35  pupils;  Dis¬ 
trict  number  7,  Stockton-Bangor  Road,  called  the  Center 
School,  with  27  pupils;  District  number  8,  North  Stockton, 
with  25  pupils;  District  number  9,  North  Stockton,  with  36 
pupils;  District  number  10,  North  Stockton,  with  18  pupils. 
Each  school  district  had  its  own  school  agent.  In  1870,  it  was 
voted  that  each  district  would  choose  its  own  agent.  All  of 
these  schools  have  been  discontinued  and  all  the  schoolhouses 
have  been  sold  except  the  Central  School. 

In  1859,  the  teachers  received  $2.00  a  week.  A  few  years 
later  the  pay  had  increased  to  $40.00  a  month. 

In  many  ways,  the  schools  were  quite  different  from  the 
schools  of  today.  The  schools  were  heated  by  large  stoves 
running  the  length  of  the  building.  Everyone  drank  from  a 
common  dipper  which  was  dipped  into  a  pail  of  water.  The 
pupils  did  their  “sums”  on  slates,  using  slate  pencils  to  write 
on  the  slates.  Most  pupils  had  to  walk  long  distances  to  school 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  seats  were  double  and  one’s  seat- 

*  Walter  F.  Trundy  says  the  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1853. 
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mate  was  usually  his  4 ‘best  friend”,  if  it  could  be  managed. 
One  of  the  favorite  forms  of  punishment  was  to  sit  an  unruly 
boy  with  a  girl.  Merit  cards  were  given  for  good  behavior  and 
they  were  greatly  cherished.  In  some  schools,  small  merit 
cards  were  given  and  after  a  pupil  had  earned  a  certain  number 
of  the  small  cards,  they  were  exchanged  for  a  large  card.  At 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  promotion  cards  were  given  to  the 
pupils  who  had  “passed”.  By  1916,  the  pupil’s  record  was  kept 
in  a  small  book  called  the  Scholars  Monthly  Report.  The 
pupil’s  rank  for  each  month  was  recorded  in  the  book.  Later, 
these  books  were  replaced  by  report  cards.  Often  certificates  of 
of  good  conduct  were  given  to  the  pupils.  Walter  F.  Trundy 
has  a  copy  of  one  of  these  certificates.  It  reads:  “I  hereby 
certify  that  Mr.  Charles  Ames  by  good  scholarship  and  be¬ 
havior  gains  the  approbation  from  his  instr.,  N.  H.  Hichborn, 
Instructor.  Always  pay  good  attention  to  study;  that  you  may 
make  a  man  qualified  to  teach  school,  and  to  be  other  ways 
useful.  Prospect,  April  15,  1853.” 

It  was  voted  in  the  annual  town  meeting  of  1893  to  establish 
a  free  high  school  and  $200  was  raised  for  that  purpose.  This 
was  not  a  graded,  four  year  high  school  as  we  have  today.  It 
was  an  ungraded  “upper  school.”  The  first  four  year  class  to 
be  graduated  from  Stockton  Springs  high  school  was  graduated 
in  1923.  The  class  roll  of  each  graduating  class  follows:  The 
class  of  1923:  Louise  Bickmore,  Edna  Grant  (Wyman),  Leon 
Grant,  Pearl  Platt  (Haney),  Fredrica  Lampher,  Orillie  Lampher 
(Merrithew),  Frederick  Morrison  and  Bertrice  Rand  (Fowler). 
The  class  of  1924:  Edward  Arnold  and  Marion  Bowden  (Mor¬ 
rison).  The  class  of  1925:  Dorothy  Bowden  (Cunningham), 
Edrie  Dunaver  (Heath),  Lillian  Hamlin  (Smallidge),  Grace 
Harriman,  Flora  Kenney  (Rogers),  Ruth  Rand  (Waters),  and 
Joy  Renouf  (Preble).  Class  of  1926:  Francis  Arnold,  Theo¬ 
dore  Bickmore,  Veda  Cunningham  (Scott),  Mabel  Dunaver 
(Staples),  Merrill  C.  Ellis,  William  Farris,  Manley  Grant,  Amy 
Leach  (Odekirk),  William  Libby,  Agnes  Littlefield  (Coose), 
Thelma  Littlefield  (Albee),  Morris  McGee,  Evelyn  Noble 
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(Harris),  Damon  Perkins  and  Clarence  Stiles.  The  class  of 
1927:  Grace  Church  (Bickmore),  Gordon  Grant,  Jerome 
Harris,  Mary  Morrison  (Willis),  Dorothy  Rand  (Syde)  and 
Edith  Trundy  (Colcord).  The  class  of  1928:  Vemita  Colson 
(Jordon),  Winifred  Colson  (Thompson),  Ernest  Farris,  Mary 
Kazick  (McGee),  Pearl  Landry  (Brown),  Sarah  Shannon 
(York),  Norma  Smith  (Gauge)  and  Alice  Verrill  (Ellis).  The 
class  of  1929:  Clarence  Arnold,  Allard  Blanchard,  Viola  Eames 
(Beckett),  Etta  Elliott  (Honey),  Byron  Heath,  Arthur  Morri¬ 
son  and  Marion  Smith  (West).  The  class  of  1930:  Margaret 
Clark  (Staples),  Gerald  Grant,  Eleanor  Gray  (Francis),  Barb¬ 
ara  Hawes  (Small),  Walter  Perkins,  Elinor  Sawyer  (Trundy) 
and  Hildred  Sawyer  (Trundy).  The  class  of  1931:  Richard 
Baker,  Doris  Colcord  (Staples),  Ruth  Harding  (Brooks), 
Elizabeth  Harriman  (Luttrell),  Roland  Harrison,  Dorothy 
Littlefield  (Arnold),  George  Seekins  and  Wilma  Trundy  (Farn- 
ham).  The  class  of  1932:  Helen  Barrett  (Harrison),  Dorothy 
Coose  (Schribner),  Eleanor  Coose  (Rogers),  Clarice  Grant 
(Rhuben),  Vincent  Gray,  Ernest  Hall,  Leroy  Nickerson,  Hay¬ 
ward  Rainey  and  Chalmer  West.  The  class  of  1933:  Augusta 
Alders  (Holmes),  Elizabeth  Campbell  (Minute),  Elizabeth 
Collins  (Babineau),  Jay  Clark,  Archer  Curtis,  Jane  Farris 
(Casey),  Helen  Fields  (Rainey),  Levi  Grant,  Laura  Hackey 
(Philbrook),  Helen  Harding  (Brooks),  Agnes  Harriman,  Edith 
Maddocks  (Haley),  Eleanor  Pinkham  (Stiles),  and  Evelyn 
Shannon  (Curtis).  The  class  of  1934:  Dora  Beam  (Maker), 
Grace  Brown  (Knox),  Marion  Colson  (Benson),  Myrtle  Cun¬ 
ningham  (Fletcher),  Arthleen  Cyr  (Harriman),  Fred  Daley, 
Ruth  Devereaux  (Seekins),  Walter  Hackey,  Callie  Hawes 
(Shaver),  Dean  Jones,  Frank  Littlefield,  Elizabeth  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  Clement  Seekins,  Russell  Seekins  and  Flora  Smart  (Hardi¬ 
son).  The  class  of  1935:  Eunice  Brown  (Cole),  Morris  Curtis, 
Ruth  Cyr  (Haley),  Catherine  Dobbins  (Curtis),  Edward  Daley, 
Edna  Dunaver  (Davis),  Lewis  Harriman,  Marjorie  Harriman 
(Thompson),  John  Merrithew  and  Izelda  Landerville  (Harri¬ 
man).  The  class  of  1936:  Haverner  Bennett,  Lulu  Black,  Edna 
Brown  (Olson),  Lawrence  Daley,  Margaret  Gray  (Libby), 
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Quinton  Gray,  Martha  Harris  (Marden),  Chester  Harrison, 
Harlan  Heath,  Andrew  Holmes,  George  Hopkins,  Jr.,  Marion 
Hudson,  Alice  Kneeland  (Harrison),  Clarence  Kneeland, 
Winnifred  Dwelley  (Littlefield),  Lorena  Pinkham  (Bennett), 
Merle  Rainey,  Sara  Sawyer  (Varney)  Hazel  Shannon  (Black), 
Mary  Simpson  (Flanders),  Mavis  Staples  (Hosmer),  and  Joyce 
Tupper  (Hopkins).  The  class  of  1937:  Herbert  Barrett,  Wilma 
Barrett  (Grant),  Mary  Berry  (Gurney),  Charlotte  Clark 
(Thompson),  Lillian  Collins,  Clara  Hackey  (Murch),  Rose 
Harriman  (Otis,)  Lester  Harrison,  Dorothy  Haskell  (Nicker¬ 
son)  j  Paul  Jones,  Phyllis  Kenney  (Voite),  Ray  McKeen, 
Constance  Pinkham  (Thompson),  Ralph  Shute,  Jr.  and  Weldon 
Stiles.  The  class  of  1938:  Carolyn  Arnold  (Madden),  Herman 
Averill,  Edith  Collins  (Faulkingham),  Orville  Cunningham, 
Phyllis  Cunningham  (Frost),  Clarence  Dobbins,  Earl  Eames, 
Roland  Harriman,  Arolyn  Haskell  (Black),  Marion  Kneeland 
(Hawes),  Ernest  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  Leslie  Merrill,  June  Moore 
(Crowder),  Thelma  Rainey  (Paquette)  and  Ernest  Trundy,  Jr. 
The  class  of  1939:  Milton  Brown,  Adrian  Dobbins,  Allen  Ellis, 
Pearl  Fields,  Gertrude  Harriman  (Hinkley),  Eugene  Harry, 
Ruth  Holmes  (Averill),  Onel  Littlefield,  June  Merrill  (Hall), 
Eleanor  Merrithew  (Stanley),  William  Murphy,  Irving  Saw¬ 
yer,  Jr.,  John  Seekins,  Jr.,  Mary  Simpson  (Corr),  Clayton 
Stimpson  and  Bion  Tupper.  The  class  of  1940:  Eva  Harriman 
(McKeen),  Anita  Haskell  (Heilsburg),  Paul  Landerville,  Ellen 
McLaughlin  (Shute),  Barbara  Moore  (Walker),  Mel  vena  Pink¬ 
ham  (Rowe),  Herbert  Smith,  Mildred  Smith  (Rainey)  and 
Irene  Trundy  (Fogarty).  The  class  of  1941:  Douglas  Alley, 
Harold  Colcord,  Dorothy  Collins  (Rowell),  Jerry  Dobbins, 
Irving  Harriman,  Alice  Merrithew  (Tsetsilas),  and  Plarry 
Nickerson.  The  class  of  1942:  Roy  Arnold,  Jennie  Bowden 
(Seekins),  Marjorie  Ellis,  Olive  Haskell  (Smalley),  Goldie 
McKeen  (Howard),  Mertie  Pinkham,  Royce  Smith,  Helen 
West  (Smith),  and  Phyllis  West  (Hall).  The  class  of  1943: 
Pauline  Berry  (Gurney),  Althea  Dow  (Dobbins),  Pearl  Haskell 
(Dodge),  Virginia  Perkins  (Perkins),  Floyd  Smith,  and  Gene¬ 
vieve  Snow  (Delicata).  The  class  of  1944:  Merrill  Bennett, 
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Louise  Dobbins  (Conrady),  Lynn  Grant,  James  Hawes,  Jr., 
Raymond  Morrison  and  Dorothy  Trundy  (Daley).  The  class  of 
1945:  Shepard  Edwards,  Jr.,  Marion  Merrithew,  Marylena 
Morrison  (Perkins),  George  Murphy  and  Frances  Sanborn 
(Martin).  The  class  of  1946:  Florence  Blaisdell,  (Walton), 
Richard  Heath,  Evelyn  Nickerson  (Young),  Merle  Perkins, 
Lillian  Shute  (Russell),  and  Sturt  Snow.  The  class  of  1947: 
Roberta  Beam  (Ralston),  Shirley  Dobbins  (Vose),  Vera 
Dow  (Brown),  Merilyn  Ellis  (Smith),  Marion  Grant  (Fisher), 
Lucille  Harriman  (Bryant),  Wayne  Perkins  and  Gloria  Pink- 
ham  (Shute).  The  class  of  1948:  Althea  Clark  (Doliver), 
Douglas  Crosby,  Shirley  Grant  (Howard),  Donald  Harriman, 
Russell  Merrithew,  Eugene  Moore,  Donaldene  Norwood  (Bow¬ 
den),  Elida  Smith  (Gray)  and  Elizabeth  Smith  (McKeen).  The 
class  of  1949:  Giles  Berry,  Diane  Coose  (Littlefield),  Janis 
DeRedin  (McKeen),  Robert  Dow,  George  Dyer,  Pauline  Ellis, 
Vera  Gebo  (Dyer),  Dorothy  Haywood,  Darrell  McKeen,  Ruth 
McKenney  (Dakin),  Ann  Perkins  (Wright),  Olive  Plourde, 
Paul  Powell,  and  Earl  Trundy.  The  class  of  1950:  Priscilla 
Arnold  (Bishop),  Granville  Bowden,  Robert  Bradstreet,  Ronald 
Eames,  Ray  Edwards,  Beatrice  Glidden  (Skinner),  Barbara 
Harriman  (Gerow),  Herbert  Merrithew,  and  Priscilla  Winslow 
(Cianchette).  The  class  of  1951:  Alfred  DeRedin,  Merrill  C. 
Ellis,  Jr.,  Louise  Ginn  (Bragg),  Jean  Hawes  (Crossman), 
Charles  Heald,  Kenneth  Howard,  Rodney  Merrithew,  Roger 
Perkins,  Robert  Seekins,  Emery  Shute,  Virginia  Shute  (Costi- 
gan),  and  Sheldon  Smith.  The  class  of  1952:  Richard  Clark, 
Selma  French,  Richard  Seekins,  Mary  Jane  Shute  (Costigan), 
Charlotte  Smith,  Lewis  Trundy,  and  Virginia  Winslow.  The 
class  of  1953:  Geraldine  Brown,  Herbert  Brown,  Betty  Clark 
(Bowden),  Patricia  Clark  (Herbest),  Arlene  French,  Melvin 
Shute,  Basil  Staples,  Lelia  Snow  and  Janice  Tucker.  The  class 
of  1954:  Verne  Bradstreet,  Wayne  Clark,  Kay  DeRedin,  Hart¬ 
ley  Fraser,  Jr.,  Charles  French,  Shirley  Hall  (Robbins)  and 
Peter  Perkins.  The  class  of  1955:  Elizabeth  Arnold,  Clarence 
Elden,  Ruth  Keohan,  Mary  Smith,  Carl  Warman  and  Glen¬ 
dora  Welch. 


At  the  annual  town  meeting  March  13,  1950,  the  town  voted 
to  buy  Denslow  Hall  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $250.  This  hall 
is  used  for  a  basketball  court  by  the  local  school ;  also  for  dances 
and  other  social  activities.  The  hall  was  completely  repaired 
and  repainted.  Much  time  and  money  was  donated  for  this 
project  by  citizens  of  the  town,  the  high  school  boys,  and  the 
Utopian  Club.  John  Seekins,  Chalmer  West,  Clarence  Mur¬ 
phy,  Claire  Avery,  Marion  Stein  and  Elmer  Belding  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  first  Denslow  Hall  committee.  The  annual  town 
meetings  are  now  held  in  this  hall. 

A  noon  lunch  program  was  added  to  the  school  program  in 

1950.  This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association.  The  town  raises  $200  a  year  to  help  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  program.  The  first  noon  lunch  supervisor  was  Mrs. 
Clement  Seekins.  Other  supervisors  have  been:  Mrs.  Mary 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Merrill  C.  Ellis,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Earl  Cunningham. 
The  first  cook  was  Mrs.  Maynard  Farnham  who  served  the 
school  for  three  years.  The  present  cooks  are  Mrs.  Earl  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Barrett. 

The  local  P.  T.  A.  sponsors  a  Blueberry  Festival  the  third 
week  of  every  August.  The  proceeds  from  this  event  go  to  the 
school  noon  lunch.  The  first  festival  was  held  in  1950.  At 
each  festival,  a  Blueberry  Beau  is  chosen.  The  winner  of  a 
Blueberry  Pie  Eating  Contest  is  designated  as  the  Blueberry 
Beau.  The  winners  have  been:  1950,  Ross  Carroll  of  Sears- 
port;  1951,  Timothy  Seekins  of  Stockton;  1952-53-54,  Max 
Gallison  of  Prospect.  At  the  Blueberry  Ball,  which  is  held  the 
evening  of  Festival  Day,  a  Blueberry  Belle  is  chosen.  Blue¬ 
berry  Belles  have  been:  1950,  Miss  Lucille  Seekins  of  Prospect; 

1951,  Miss  Helen  Nichols  of  Searsport;  1952,  Miss  Carmen 
Sanborn  of  Stockton;  1953,  Miss  Linda  DeRedin  of  Sandy 
Point;  1954,  Miss  Christine  Miscall  of  Sandy  Point  and  Elkton, 
Maryland.  The  town  has  been  awarded  two  certificates  of 
Merit  by  the  State  of  Maine  Publicity  Bureau  for  the  Blue¬ 
berry  Festival. 
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In  1952,  the  town  voted  to  buy  a  school  bus  to  transport  all 
the  children  living  in  the  outlying  districts.  Previously,  there 
had  been  three  bus  routes.  Privately  owned  cars  and  buses 
had  been  used  to  transport  the  children. 

In  1953,  it  was  voted  at  the  annual  town  meeting  to  establish 
a  commercial  course  in  the  high  school.  The  course  was  added 
to  the  school  curriculum  the  fall  of  1953. 
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CENTRAL  SCHOOL  1955 


TOWN  SQUARE,  STOCKTON  SPRINGS 


SANDY  POINT  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH,  STOCKTON  SPRINGS 


WAR  MEMORIAL  DEDICATION 


STOCKTON  SARDINE  PLANT 


EAST  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON  SPRINGS— AS  IT  WAS 


PRESENT  DAY  STOCKTON  SPRINGS 


CHAPTER  VII 


Ships  and  Shipbuilding 


Stockton  was  a  shipping  and  ship-building  town  until  1870, 
when  that  industry  began  to  decrease.  The  years  between 
1845  and  1866  were  especially  prosperous  ship-building  years. 
The  census  of  1870  proved  the  prosperity  of  Stockton  during 
the  ship-building  era.  In  1870,  the  census  showed  that  the 
population  of  Stockton  was  2,089. 

The  first  vessel  built  on  the  Penobscot  River  or  Bay  was  a 
brig  built  for  Thomas  Goldthwaite  at  Fort  Pownal  and  launched 
in  1774.  If  she  had  a  name,  it  is  not  known.  Between  the 
years  of  1791  and  1800,  several  small  packets  were  built  by 
Robert  Hichbom.  The  names  of  those  vessels  are  unknown 
except  two,  the  “Susanna”  which  was  launched  in  1793  and 
the  “Susan  and  Eliza”  which  was  launched  in  1794.  The 
“Susan  and  Eliza,”  with  all  on  board,  was  lost  enroute  from 
Cape  Jellison  to  Boston.  Among  the  passengers  were  two 
daughters  and  two  nieces  of  Mr.  Hichbom.  One  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  Miss  Susan,  was  to  have  been  married  on  her  arrival  in 
Boston.  The  only  trace  of  ship  or  passengers  that  was  ever 
found  as  Miss  Susan’s  trunk.  The  trunk,  bearing  the  initials 
S.  H.  in  brass-headed  nails  on  the  cover,  was  found  on  Cape 
Ann  by  the  gentleman  who  would  have  been  her  husband.  The 
other  packet,  of  which  the  name  is  known,  the  “Susanna,”  had 
a  tonnage  of  91  tons  and  her  master  was  John  Ford. 

Hichbom ’s  packets  were  built  to  carry  dried  fish,  fruits, 
lumber,  poultry  and  butter  to  the  Boston  markets. 

At  the  time  this  town  was  a  part  of  Frankfort,  all  ship  records 
were  included  in  the  Penobscot  Custom  Collection  District, 
created  by  the  Shipping  Act  of  July  31,  1789.  After  Prospect 
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was  set  off  from  Frankfort,  ships  from  Stockton  were  included 
in  the  Penobscot  Customs  Collection  District  until  April  20, 
1818.  The  Shipping  Act  of  April  20,  1818  created  a  Customs 
Collection  District  at  Belfast.  After  the  Belfast  District  was 
created,  all  Stockton  vessels  cleared  through  that  office.  In 
the  very  early  1830  period,  Prospect  was  a  Port  of  Delivery  and 
had  a  resident  Surveyor  of  Customs.  The  oldest  shipbuilding 
records,  from  1789-1818,  would  be  included  in  the  Penobscot 
District  Records  and  those  accumulated  since  that  time  would 
be  found  in  the  Belfast  records. 

Tradition  states  that  when  Castine  fell  to  the  British  in  1814, 
the  Collector  of  Customs  there  took  what  records  he  could 
carry  on  horseback  and  moved  them  to  Hampden  where  he  set 
up  an  office.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  very  early  records 
of  what  is  now  Stockton  were  not  kept  intact.  This  has  made 
it  difficult  to  trace  many  of  the  early  vessels.  About  1930,  a 
group  of  U.  S.  Customs  men  removed  the  Penobscot  records 
from  Castine  to  Belfast,  whey  they  were  stored  until  they  were 
shipped  to  the  National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Belfast  records  also  were  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Although  the  early  records  are  fragmentary,  most  of  the 
names  of  the  early  vessels  have  been  found,  many  of  them  in 
the  records  of  other  ports.  After  the  Belfast  District  was 
created,  the  records  were  kept  intact.  It  is  safe  to  say  all  of 
our  shipbuilding  records  since  1818  were  intact  and  included 
in  the  Belfast  records. 

April  1907,  Albert  M.  Ames  was  appointed  as  the  Deputy 
Collector  for  the  port  of  Stockton.  Vessels  now  entered  and 
cleared  from  Stockton  instead  of  from  Belfast. 

When  a  vessel  was  sold  in  a  foreign  port  a  certificate  was 
made  out,  then  cut  in  half  diagonally.  Each  half  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  triangle.  One  half  was  given  to  the  master  of  the 
vessel  who  returned  it  to  the  Customs  House  at  the  port  of 
registry.  The  other  half  retained  by  the  U.  S.  Consul  wrho 
forwarded  it  in  his  records  to  the  Department  of  State  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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When  Stockton  was  a  part  of  Prospect,  it  had  many  ship¬ 
yards.  As  late  as  1871,  there  were  six  shipbuilding  firms  still 
doing  business  in  the  town.  All  Prospect  built  vessels  are  listed 
as  Stockton  built  vessels. 


During  the  period  of  World  War  1,  shipbuilding  started  up 
again  in  this  town.  Stockton  Yard,  Inc.  turned  out  some  of 
the  finest  four-masted  schooners  of  the  period.  Some  barges 
also  were  built  at  this  yard.  During  the  same  period,  a  yard 
was  operated  at  Sandy  Point.  Vessels  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  were  built  at  the  Sandy  Point  Yard.  The  Stock- 
ton  Yard  was  at  the  site  of  the  old  Crooker  Yard.  The  ship¬ 
yard  at  Sandy  Point  was  at  the  site  of  the  old  Colcord  and 
Berry  Yard. 


Three  of  our  earliest  shipbuilders  were:  William  Griffin, 
Crawford  Staples,  and  John  Clifford.  William  Griffin  built 
the  sloop  ‘'Endeavor”  which  was  launched  either  in  1793  or 
1795.  Crawford  Staples  built  six  schooners  at  Hichbom’s 
Yard  between  the  years  1802  and  1819.  These  schooners  were 
the  “Seven  Friends,”  “John,”  “Dispatch,”  “Traveller,”  “En¬ 
terprise,”  and  “Freedom.”  John  Clifford  built  six  small 
schooners  at  the  Lowder  Brook  Yard  between  the  years  1806 
and  1834.  The  six  schooners  built  by  Mr.  Clifford  were  the 
“John  Clifford,”  “Jefferson,”  “Susie,”  “Rose  in  Bloom,” 
“Three  Brothers,”  and  the  “Seven  Sisters.”  Mr.  Staples  and 
Mr.  Clifford  were  owners  of  large  tracts  of  property  in  town. 


Other  early  builders  were:  James  Rendell  who  built  the 
schooner  “Goodwill”  in  1816  at  Lowder  Brook.  Black  and 
French  who  built  two  schooners  in  Sandy  Point,  the  “American 
Hero”  launched  in  1820  and  the  “Deleware”  launched  either 
in  1828  or  1832.  Thomas  Blanchard  built  the  schooner  “Ore¬ 
gon”  at  Sandy  Point  in  1832.  James  Staples  built  the  schooner 
“Peruvian”  at  Sandy  Point  in  1832. 

In  1846,  Nathaniel  Stowers  and  Levi  Staples  opened  a  ship¬ 
yard  above  the  Ross  and  Company  coal  wharf  in  Sandy  Point. 
This  yard  was  called  the  Stowers  and  Staples  Yard.  They 
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built  sixteen  vessels  between  the  years  1846  and  1868.  Robert 
French  built  one  schooner,  the  “Coquimba,”  in  1854  at  Sandy 
Point.  H.  E.  Shute  built  the  “H.  E.  Shute”  at  Sandy  Point  in 
1855.  In  1857,  Colcord,  Mudgett  and  Co.  opened  their  yard 
at  Sandy  Point.  That  yard  was  near  the  site  of  Summers 
Fertilizer  Plant.  That  company  built  nine  vessels  between 
the  years  1857  and  1868.  In  1868,  Mr.  Mudgett  retired  from 
the  firm.  It  was  reorganized  as  Colcord,  Berry  and  Company 
in  1869.  Between  the  years  1869  and  1870,  that  company 
built  five  vessels.  Alexander  Black  built  two  vessels  at  Sandy 
Point,  the  brig  “Houston”  in  1856  and  the  bark  “Liberty”  in 
1866.  Thomas  Runnells  built  the  “Lucy  Ann”  at  Sandy  Point 
in  1854.  B.  F.  Rice  built  five  vessels  between  the  years  1866 
and  1870.  His  yard  was  at  Sandy  Point.  It  was  near  the 
Colcord  and  Berry  Yard.  Alfred  Ridley  built  the  schooner, 
“Nettie  Crooker,”  at  Sandy  Point  in  1866.  J.  H.  Shute  built 
the  schooner,  “Almeda,”  at  Sandy  Point  in  1867.  There  wras  a 
total  of  forty-seven  vessels  built  in  Sandy  Point  between  the 
years  of  1820  and  1867. 

In  1918,  shipbuilding  was  revived  in  Sandy  Point  at  the  site 
of  the  old  Colcord  and  Berry  Yard,  under  the  name  of  the 
Sandy  Point  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  corporation 
bought  the  old  steamboat  wharf  and  the  stretch  of  beach  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  the  property  owned  by  the  Castine  Alumni 
Association — about  1000  feet.  A  spur  track  was  run  from  the 
B.  &  A.  Railroad  to  the  beach.  At  this  point  where  the  river 
is  over  a  mile  in  width  and  with  deep  water  off  shore,  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  shipyard.  Four  vessels  were  built  there  during 
the  year  of  1919. 

Sebra  Crooker  had  a  shipyard  at  the  Stockton  shore  at  the 
foot  of  what  is  now  Middle  Street.  It  was  called  Crooker’s 
Yard.  Mr.  Crooker  built  two  schooners  in  this  yard:  the 
“George  and  William,”  launched  in  1837;  and  the  “Redwing,” 
launched  in  1838.  Mr.  Crooker  was  the  master  workman  on 
many  other  vessels.  Several  other  builders  used  the  Crooker 
Yard. 
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The  old  Crooker  Yard  came  into  its  own  again  during  World 
War  1.  Mrs.  Carrie  Gardner  suggested  to  George  S.  Wardwell 
that  ship  building  might  be  resumed  in  this  yard,  where  Mr. 
Wardwell’s  father,  David  D.  Wardwell,  had  been  a  noted  mas¬ 
ter  workman  for  so  many  years.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Wardwell 
visited  Stockton  in  1917  and  talked  over  the  idea  with  several 
prominent  business  men.  A  building  corporation  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  and  called  the  Stockton  Yard,  Inc.  The  officers  were: 
Herbert  L.  Hopkins,  President;  William  H.  Morrison,  vice- 
president;  Charles  M.  Taylor  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  treasurer; 
Lincoln  Garnder,  assistant  treasurer;  and  George  H.  Hopkins, 
accountant.  Mr.  George  Wardwell  made  a  model  of  the  first 
vessel  built  in  the  newly  opened  yard.  She  was  the  schooner, 
“Helen  Swanzy,”  launched  April  11,  1918.  Miss  Eleanor  Gard¬ 
ner,  young  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  A.  Gardner, 
christened  the  vessel. 

Soon  after  the  launching  of  the  first  vessel,  Mr.  Wardwell 
went  to  Sandy  Point  Yard  as  master  builder.  James  Manley 
Parker  replaced  Mr.  Wardwell  at  the  Stockton  Yard.  Bosses 
at  the  yard  were:  ironwork,  Hiriam  O.  Eaton;  carpenter, 
Luther  Ames;  liner,  Norman  Nickerson;  beveler,  M.  C.  Her¬ 
rick;  planker,  Frank  Larrabee,  fastener,  Percy  Kneeland; 
calker,  E.  L.  Snowman;  painter,  Reed  Lowell;  rigger,  Henry 
Gardner;  spar  maker,  Clyde  Merrithew. 

The  second  vessel,  the  “Gladys  M.  Taylor,”  was  launched 
December  17,  1918.  Miss  Gladys  Taylor  was  the  sponsor  for 
her  namesake.  The  “Ernest  A.  Mills”  was  launched  April  2, 
1919.  She  was  sponsored  by  Miss  Florence  Mills.  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Morrison  christened  the  next  vessel,  the  “Herbert  L.  Raw- 
ling.”  The  Rawling  was  launched  September  25,  1919.  The 
“Maurice  R.  Thurlow”  slid  down  the  ways  May  20,  1920.  She 
was  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Maurice  E.  Thurlow.  The  last  schooner 
built  at  this  yard  was  the  “Alcaeus  H.  Hooper,”  launched 
December  28,  1920.  She  was  christened  by  Mrs.  George  H. 
Hopkins.  Two  barges,  called  barge  No.  7,  and  barge  No.  8, 
were  built  in  1921.  Then  again  this  famous  old  yard  became 
idle. 
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Some  interesting  facts  about  the  above  vessels  are:  The 
“Gladys  Taylor”  and  the  “A.  Ernest  Mills”  were  built  to  the 
same  model  as  the  “Helen  Swanzey.”  They  were  each  two 
hundred  tons  larger  because  of  an  additional  deck  and  a  greater 
fore-rake.  The  “Herbert  L.  Rawling”  cost  $90,000  but  was 
sold  at  an  auction  in  Boston,  in  1929,  to  the  Lewis  K.  Thurlow 
Shipping  Firm  for  $1600.  The  “Waukomis,”  built  at  Sandy 
Point,  was  scrapped  without  ever  seeing  service.  The  “Al- 
brook,”  built  at  Sandy  Point,  was  towed  to  Baltimore  in  1921 
and  rebuilt  into  the  barge,  “Montgomery.”  The  “Gladys  Tay¬ 
lor”  was  wrecked  on  Malcolm's  Ledge  in  Penobscot  Bay  in 
1928  in  a  heavy  fog.  As  the  tide  ebbed,  she  broke  in  two.  The 
“Ernest  Mills”  was  rammed  and  sank  by  the  destroyer  “ Childs’ ’ 
April  29,  1929.  She  was  loaded  with  salt.  Later,  the  salt  dis¬ 
solved  and  the  “A.  Ernest  Mills”  came  to  the  surface.  The 
“Sandy  Point,”  built  at  Sandy  Point,  was  renamed  the  “New¬ 
port.”  She  foundered,  August  18,  1946,  fourteen  miles  off 
shore  between  Asbury  Park  and  Long  Beach,  N.  J.  One  seaman 
was  lost.  The  “Searsport,”  built  at  Sandy  Point,  parted  her 
tow-line  off  Barneget  gas-buoy  on  February  4,  1926.  She  dis¬ 
appeared  with  her  crew  of  four  men. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  two  brothers,  C.  S.  and  Oliver  Fletcher, 
formed  a  partnership  for  shipbuilding.  They  built  at  the  Crook- 
er  Yard,  where  they  owned  the  property  jointly  with  Sebra 
Crooker.  They  launched  twenty  vessels  between  1845  and 
1875. 

In  1846,  N.  G.  Hichborn  formed  a  shipbuilding  business. 
His  yard  was  at  the  cove  on  the  east  side  of  Merrithew’s  Point. 
He  built  forty-two  vessels  between  the  years  1846  and  1874. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  vessels  were  built  in  his  own  yard.  He 
built  six  vessels  in  the  McGilvery  Yard;  three  vessels  in  the 
Crooker  Yard;  and  six  vessels  in  the  Mill  Yard.  In  1865,  and 
during  the  four  years  that  Mr.  Hichborn  was  State  Treasurer, 
the  management  of  the  shipbuilding  business  was  turned  over 
to  John  Littlefield.  Four  vessels  were  built  during  that  time. 
Mr.  Hichborn’s  last  vessel  was  on  the  stocks  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  the  fall  of  1874. 
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In  1852,  Henry  McGilvery  opened  a  shipyard  in  the  revine 
just  west  of  the  Crooker  Yard.  He  built  nine  vessels  between 
the  years  1851  and  1857.  He  also  built  one  vessel  at  the  Crooker 
Yard.  Later,  he  moved  to  Belfast  where  he  made  his  home  and 
built  vessels  there. 

In  1868,  Mudgett  and  Libby  opened  a  yard  at  Fort  Point 
Cove,  near  Lowder’s  Brook.  They  launched  two  vessels  before 
1864.  In  1864,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  retired  in  favor 
of  his  only  son.  The  firm  was  renamed  Mudgett,  Libby  and 
Griffin.  That  company  sent  out  eleven  large  vessels  before 
the  close  of  1871.  In  1869  or  1870,  that  yard  was  transferred 
to  the  Mill  Cove  where  they  had  a  large  mill.  Joseph  W. 
Thompson  was  a  co-owner  in  the  lumber  mill.  The  company 
built  three  vessels  at  the  Mill  Yard. 

In  1864,  Henry  Staples  started  building  vessels.  He  built 
eight  vessels  between  1864  and  1874.  All  of  his  vessels  were 
built  at  the  McGilvery  Yard. 

John  and  Charles  Staples  built  three  brigs  at  the  Mill  Yard 
between  the  years  1842  and  1846. 

Other  builders  were:  Phineas  Pendleton,  one  vessel  at  the 
Park  Shore;  Charles  Atherton,  one  vessel  at  Kidders  Point,  T. 
Crockett,  one  two-masted  schooner,  the  “Hornet,”  which  was 
built  in  1881,  in  Capt.  Josiah  Colcord’s  dooryard.*  After  she 
was  finished,  she  was  hauled  to  the  shore  by  ox-teams.  In  1823, 
Eben  Griffin  built  the  schooner,  “Violet/’  in  J.  Ford’s  dooryard. 
In  1839,  Sebra  Crooker  built  the  schooner,  “Tyrene,”  in  his 
own  dooryard.*  Simeon  Fletcher  built  three  ships  at  Crooker’s 
Yard;  Crooker  and  Treat  built  one  vessel  at  the  Crooker  Yard; 
James  Treat  built  one  vessel  at  the  Crooker  Yard;  Joseph  Ames 
built  two  vessels  at  the  Mill  Yard;  Amos  Dickey  built  one  vessel 
at  the  Crooker  Yard;  Staples  and  Mudgett  built  three  vessels 
at  the  Mill  Yard;  Jason  Marden  built  one  vessel  at  the  Mill 
Yard;  Daniel  Goodell  built  one  vessel  at  the  Crooker  Yard; 

*  Josiah  Colcord  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Hortense  Heath. 

Sebra  Crooker  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Grace  Gardner. 
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Rendell,  Staples  and  Co.  built  one  vessel  at  the  Crooker  Yard; 
Willard  Mudgett  built  two  vessels  at  the  McGilvery  Yard  and 
three  vessels  at  the  Lowder  Brook  Yard;  Staples  and  Mudgett 
built  three  vessels  at  the  Mill  Yard;  and  Horace  Staples  built 
one  vessel  at  the  Hichbom  Yard. 

There  are  records  of  sixty-six  builders  and  building  compa¬ 
nies.  They  were:  Robert  Hichbom,  Crawford  Staples  John 
Clifford,  Sebra  Crooker,  Stowers  and  Staples,  John  and  Charles 
Staples,  C.  S.  &  O.  Fletcher,  N.  G.  Hichbom,  James  Rendell, 
Phineas  Pendleton,  Charles  Atherton,  Thomas  Crockett,  Eben 
Griffin,  Simeon  Fletcher,  Crooker  and  Treat,  James  Treat, 
Joseph  Ames,  Amos  Dickey,  Staples  and  Mudgett,  Henry 
McGilvery,  Jason  Marden,  Daniel  Goodell,  Rendell,  Staples 
and  Co.,  Willard  Mudgett,  Mudgett  and  Libby,  Mudgett, 
Libby  and  Griffin  (Alvah  Mudgett,  George  W.  Libby  and 
Andrew  D.  Griffin),  Henry  S.  Staples,  Horace  Staples,  Robert 
French,  Thomas  Runnells,  Colcord,  Berry  and  Co.**,  Alex¬ 
ander  Black,  H.  V.  J.  French,  B.  F.  Rice,  J.'  H.  Shute,  Black 
and  French,  James  Staples,  Thomas  Blanchard,  Henry  Shute, 
Alfred  Ridley,  Stockton  Yard,  Inc.,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
William  Griffin,  Francis  W.  Rhoades,  James  Blanchard,  Jr., 
Henry  Matthews,  Josiah  Ames,  George  W.  Mudgett,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Tripp,  William  McGilvery,  John  Carver,  James  Nichols, 
J.  Rhoades,  William  Nichols,  Levi  Mudgett,  Hiriam  Crooker, 
Andrew  Wescott,  William  Merrithew,  Joseph  Melius,  Peter 
C.  Clark,  John  Littlefield,  John  Shirley,  John  Farrow,  James 
Perkins  and  Jotham  Staples. 

The  Yards  were:  Sears  Yard;  Park  Shore  Yard;  Stowers  and 
Staples;  Colcord,  Mudgett  and  Co.,  at  Sandy  Point,  Colcord 
and  Berry  Co.  Yard  in  Sandy  Point  (which  was  the  same  yard 
as  Colcord,  Mudgett  and  Co.);  B.  F.  Rice  Yard,  in  Sandy 
Point  (this  yard  was  near  the  Colcord  and  Berry  Yard);  Mud¬ 
gett  and  Libby  Yard  at  Lowder  Brook;  Mudgett,  Libby  and 

**Mr.  Mudgett  withdrew  from  the  firm  of  Colcord  and  Mudgett  and 

Nicholas  Berry,  Cassius  C.  Roberts  and  Fred  Fowler  joined  with  Mr. 

Colcord  to  form  Colcord.  Berry  and  Co. 
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Griffin  (which  was  the  same  yard  as  Mudgett  and  Libby); 
Lowder  Brook  Yard;  Crooker  Yard  at  the  foot  of  Middle 
Street;  McGilvery  Yard  which  was  just  west  of  the  Crooker 
Yard;  C.  S.  &  O.  Fletcher  Yard  (which  was  the  same  yard  as 
the  Crooker  Yard);  Mill  Yard  which  was  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mill  Cove;  Hichbom  Yard  which  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Merrithew  Point;  and  Kidder  Point  Yard. 

Some  of  the  master  workmen  were:  Jotham  Staples,  John 
Farrow,  Samuel  Noyes,  Sebra  Crooker,  James  Nichols,  Eben 
Griffin,  William  Nichols,  James  Blanchard,  E.  Holt,  Marshall 
Dutch,  Joseph  Jackson,  Miles  Huntford,  Edwin  Griffin,  Robert 
French,  Levi  Mudgett,  John  Littlefield,  Hiriam  Crooker, 
William  G.  Moulton,  William  Brown,  Thomas  Runnells,  T.  M. 
Richardson,  Andrew  Wescott,  J.  Goodwin,  H.  E.  Shute,  Albion 
Goodhue,  Joel  Perkins,  T.  R.  Perkins,  David  D.  Wardwell,  A. 
J.  Crooker,  Joshua  Partridge,  J.  P.  Perkins,  James  Crooker, 
Holly  Bean,  Seth  Ames,  H.  H.  Shute,  Samuel  Keys,  N.  H. 
Carter,  John  J.  Wardwell,  George  S.  Wardwell,  James  M. 
Parker  and  Luther  Ames. 

One  of  the  best  known  master-builders  was  Sebra  Crooker. 
The  author  has  referred  to  his  work  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Another  master  workman  who  was  famous  for  his  skill  was 
Capt.  David  Dunbar  Wardwell.  Capt.  Wardwell  was  a  sea 
captain  for  many  years.  After  he  retired  from  the  sea,  he  be¬ 
came  a  master  builder.  He  was  bom  in  Castine,  November  19, 
1824  and  died  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  21,  1892.  His  wife 
never  went  to  sea  but  she  was  an  expert  on  navigation  and 
taught  navigation  for  many  years.  Capt.  Wardwell  moved 
his  family  to  Stockton  in  December,  1861.  He  worked  in  the 
yard  of  N.  G.  Hichbom.  It  was  in  this  yard  that  his  four  sons, 
John,  Frank,  Arthur  and  George  learned  their  trades.  All  of 
the  sons  followed  trades  related  to  the  sea.  During  the  Civil 
War,  Capt.  Wardwell  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Second 
Maine  Regiment. 
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George  Steers  Wardwell,  a  son  of  Capt.  David  Wardwell, 
was  bom  June  14,  1857,  at  Castine,  Maine.  Mr.  Wardwell  is 
still  living  and  during  his  lifetime  he  has  built  one  hundred  and 
ten  vessels,  ranging  in  size  from  row  boats  to  ships  four  hundred 
feet  in  length.  In  1916,  he  designed  and  built  the  four-masted 
schooner,  “Helen  Swanzy,”  at  Stockton  Yard.  She  was  two 
hundred  feet  long.  Mr.  Wardwell  has  built  ships  at  Newbury, 
Mass.,  Lake  Monroe,  Sanford,  Florida;  Mt.  Clements,  Michi¬ 
gan  (1886-1890);  and  South  Boston.  He  worked  fourteen  years 
for  the  Lawley  Yacht  Works  in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
was  owned  by  the  George  Lawley  Corp.  In  1890,  Mr.  Ward- 
well  moved  to  Rockland,  Maine  where  he  built  small  yachts. 
Mr.  Wardwell  is  now  retired  and  lives  in  East  Weymouth, 
Mass.  After  the  Hichborn  Yard  closed  in  Stockton,  where  Mr. 
Wardwell  learned  his  trade,  he  went  to  sea  for  four  years. 

John  Justus  Wardwell,  son  of  Capt.  David  Dunbar  Ward- 
well  and  Sarah  Starr  Wardwell,  was  born  May  31,  1852,  at 
Penobscot  (now  Castine).  In  December,  1861,  the  Wardwell 
family  moved  to  Stockton  where  John  Wardwell,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  started  to  learn  his  trade  in  the  Hichborn  Yard. 
He  worked  under  the  tutelage  of  his  father  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  at  which  time  he  became  a  master-builder.  In 
1873,  he  built  his  first  vessel,  the  schooner,  “Walter  E.  Palmer/’ 
She  had  a  carrying  capacity  of  two  hundred  tons  and  was  owned 
by  Capt.  Horace  Staples  of  Stockton.  That  vessel  was  built 
from  a  model.  Mr.  Wardwell  became  famous  for  his  ship 
models.  In  1874,  he  built  the  bark,  “Elmiranda,”  and  in  1875, 
the  bark  “George  E.  Kremmelburg.”  Other  Stockton  vessels 
which  he  built  were:  the  schooner  “Waukomis,”  at  Sandy 
Point,  in  1919;  the  steamer  “Albrook,”  at  Sandy  Point,  in  1919; 
and  the  “Searsport”  in  Sandy  Point,  in  1919.  Mr.  Wardwell 
built  vessels  in  Belfast  for  the  firm  of  Brown  and  McDonald; 
in  Searsport,  where  he  worked  on  the  vessel  “R.  R.  Thomas,” 
which  was  built  by  E.  Dunbar  for  Capt.  J.  C.  Nichols;  at  Bath; 
at  Camden,  where  he  built  twenty  vessels  for  H.  M.  Bean;  and 
in  Rockland  for  Cobb,  Butler  and  Co.  Mr.  Wardwell  retired 
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from  building  in  1926  and  became  Inspector  and  Surveyor  for 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  at  Rockland,  Maine.  During 
his  life,  Mr.  Wardwell  built  eighty-three  vessels  and  designed 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Mr.  Wardwell  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one  years,  in  October,  1943,  at  Rockland,  Maine. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Wardwell  married  Mary  D.  Berry,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Emery  Berry  of  Stockton.  They  had  five  children:  Lib- 
beus  B.,  David  D.,  Mrs.  Clifford  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Faustie  Miller 
and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Chandler.  Mrs.  Chandler  is  the  only  child  of 
Mr.  Wardwell  who  is  now  living.  She  lives  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Edna  Wardwell  Clements  (Mrs.  Charles  R.  Clements), 
daughter  of  Arthur  Wardwell,  owns  several  half-models  which 
were  made  by  her  grandfather,  Capt.  David  Wardwell.  These 
models  are  called  scale  models  and  are  the  forerunners  of  the 
present  day  blueprints.  She  also  owns  a  quadrant  which  was 
used  by  her  grandfather.  Mrs.  Clements  lives  at  Potter  Place, 
N.  H. 

Another  master  builder,  T.  M.  Richardson,  was  noted  for 
being  an  inventor.  He  invented  the  railroad  coupling.  In 
some  old  records  was  the  following  agreement:  Stockton  Sp’gs, 
Maine,  February  18,  1893,  For  the  consideration  fo  five  dollars 
to  me  in  hand  paid,  I  sell  and  convey  to  Lewis  J.  Snell,  Stock- 
ton  Springs,  (1/8),  one  eighth  of  an  alledge  improvement  for 
fastening  mailbags,  the  same  now  on  exhibition  over  J.  M. 
Ames  and  Son’s  Store,  said  Snell,  to  be  entitled  to  all  improve¬ 
ments  that  may  be  made  upon  said  fastening  by  paying  his 
proportionate  part  of  cost  of  same.  T.  M.  Richardson,  In¬ 
ventor,  Witness,  A.  M.  Ames. 

Some  of  the  masters  of  Prospect-Stockton  built  vessels, 
many  of  whom  came  from  two  towns,  were:  Henry  Allerton, 
David  Ames,  William  Barnes,  David  M.  Berry,  Emery  Berry, 
William  Berry,  Zetham  Berry,  Josiah  Berry,  Alexander  Black, 
Jacob  Black,  Arthur  Blake,  Charles  Blanchard,  James  Blanch¬ 
ard,  Thomas  Blanchard,  S.  P.  Blanchard,  William  T.  Blanch¬ 
ard,  - Bramhall,  A.  W.  Clark,  William  Clewley,  Edward 
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Clifford,  Edwin  Clifford,  N.  G.  Clifford,  Jacob  Clifford,  Thomas 
Clifford,  John  Clifford,  William  Clifford,  George  Coffin,  John 
Cody,  Josiah  Colcord,  Melvin  E.  Colcord,  William  D.  Colcord, 
Paul  Conner,  John  Crockett,  Thomas  Crockett,  Charles 
Crockett,  George  Crockett,  James  Crocker,  Charles  Crocker, 
James  Cousins,  John  Cousins,  James  Crowell,  Peter  H.  Crow¬ 
ell,  -  Day,  Isaac  Dailey,  William  Dennison,  Ralph  Dev- 

ereaux,  Andrew  Dickey,  Isaac  B.  Dickey, - Dunbar,  Wil¬ 

liam  Eation,  Peter  Ellis,  Stephen  Ellis,  Alexander  Erskine, 
Delmont  Fletcher,  William  Fletcher,  Frank  French,  Josiah  A. 
French,  Joel  French,  Robert  French,  Isaac  C.  French,  William 
French,  Fred  Gilmore,  Elbridge  Ginn,  S.  M.  Grant,  Manley 
Grant,  Japeth  Grant,  John  Gordon,  John  Griffin,  Andrew  D. 
Griffin,  Alexander  Griffin,  Ezra  B.  Griffin,  Joseph  Griffin, 
Peleg  P.  Griffin,  Joshua  Gross,  Joseph  Harriman,  Otis  L. 
Harriman,  Lyman  Harriman,  F.  D.  Harriman,  G.  W.  Harring¬ 
ton,  John  Heagan,  A.  Henderson,  J.  F.  Hichborn,  Robert  Hich- 
bom,  T.  M.  Hichborn,  William  Hichborn,  Henry  A.  Hichborn, 
Wilson  Hichborn,  J.  S.  Hopkins,  John  Ingraham,  Nathan  Ide, 
Freeman  Kelley,  E.  Kneeland,  Isaac  Lampher,  William  Libby, 
Edward  Littlefield,  Ralph  Morse,  William  McGilvery,  Jere¬ 
miah  Mudgett,  George  W.  Mudgett,  K.  Nash,  James  Nichols, 
James  L.  Nichols,  James  Nickerson,  F.  J.  Norton,  Alexander 
Nichols,  John  Odom,  Ebenezer  Otis,  F.  A.  Otis,  John  L.  Panno, 
John  Park,  Samuel  Park,  Benjamin  Park,  Bentley  Park,  Hul- 
bert  Park,  Isaac  Park,  William  H.  Park,  Henry  R.  Partridge, 
L.  M.  Partridge,  James  Partridge,  J.  A.  Partridge,  Augustus 
Patterson,  Joel  Perkins,  Charles  Pendleton,  Greene  Pendleton, 
Phineas  Pendleton,  Jr.,  A.  Peterson,  William  Pierce,  William 
Porter,  Charles  S.  Rendell,  William  Rendell,  B.  F.  Rice,  Thomas 
Runnels,  George  Richardson,  Alfred  Ridley,  William  H.  Rogers, 
Alexander  Segar,  Henry  E.  Segar,  Isaac  H.  Shute,  Henry  E. 
Shute,  Josiah  F.  Shute,  Jeremiah  Sweetzer,  Robert  S.  Small, 
Walter  Smith,  Albert  Staples,  Crawford  Staples,  James  Staples, 
Jr.,  George  W.  Staples,  Everett  Staples,  Josiah  Staples,  Peleg 
Staples,  Levi  Staples,  William  Staples,  James  Rendell,  Clifford 
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L.  Stowers,  Samuel  A.  Stowers,  James  Treat,  Daniel  F.  Weeks, 
and  James  Wright. 

Some  captains  listed  for  Prospect-built  ships  were:  William 
Andrews,  William  Dickey,  Samuel  French,  Benjamin  Hanley, 
Otis  L.  Harriman,  Willard  Mudgett,  Littleton  Reed,  Samuel 
Keys  and  Stephen  Springer. 

In  some  old  records  the  fate  of  some  of  the  early  seafarers 
were  recorded: 

Henry  L.  Segar  was  born  in  Stockton,  Maine,  June  23,  1835. 
He  sailed  as  master  of  the  brigs,  “Daniel  Boone”  and  “T.  J. 
McGuire.”  The  latter  was  built  for  him.  He  died  October  28, 
1866. 

Horace  C.  Clifford  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  March  1, 
1836.  He  died  at  sea  September  24,  1891,  while  master  of  the 
bark,  “Nereid,”  on  a  voyage  to  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

George  W.  Harrington  was  bom  in  Prospect,  Maine,  Sept¬ 
ember  3,  1829.  He  commanded  several  vessels,  one  of  them 
was  the  brig,  “J.  H.  Dillingham,”  which  was  built  for  him  in 
Stockton.  He  died  in  Stockton,  June  4,  1886. 

Joseph  Griffin  was  bom  in  what  is  now  Stockton  Springs, 
Maine,  March  29,  1843.  He  was  in  the  Navy  during  the  Civil 
War  and  was  a  quartermaster  and  master’s  mate  for  three 
years.  He  died  at  sea,  April  19,  1874,  while  master  of  the 
schooner,  “John  C.  Libby.” 

Charles  L.  Blanchard  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  October 
21,  1829.  He  was  commander  of  the  schooner,  “Mary  Emily,” 
the  bark,  “Lorena,”  and  the  schooner,  “Guiding  Star.”  The 
“Guiding  Star”  was  built  for  him.  He  died  at  Stockton,  Maine, 
July  11,  1885. 

Samuel  Grafton  Staples  was  born  in  Prospect  , Maine,  Nov¬ 
ember  23,  1845.  He  once  commanded  the  brig,  “Salista.”  On 
August  8,  1886,  he  saided  from  Hong  Kong,  China  in  the  bark, 
“Abbie  Carver,”  for  Callao,  Pern.  The  vessel  and  crew  were 
never  heard  from  after  sailing. 
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Hezekiah  Hardman  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  January 
22,  1821,  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  but  spent  most 
of  his  life  at  sea.  For  several  years  he  was  master  of  a  clipper 
ship  which  ran  between  New  York  and  China.  He  died  in 
Stockton,  Maine,  May  22,  1890. 

Henry  Albert  Patterson  was  bom  in  Prospect,  Maine,  March 
12,  1836.  He  died  at  Port  Cabello,  Central  America,  June 
1889.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  master  of  the  brig, 
Julia  Blake  and  was  the  agent  for  her  owners. 

Samuel  Park  Blanchard  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  Oct¬ 
ober  8,  1838.  He  commanded  the  barks  “Lorena”  and  “Quick¬ 
step’';  the  brig  “Caprera”;  and  the  schooner  “Sylvan”  which 
was  built  for  him  at  Stockton.  He  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
August  14,  1889. 

Isaac  B.  Dickey  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  June  10,  1832. 
He  was  lost  at  sea  in  1884  while  enroute  from  Manila  to  San 
Francisco.  He  had  been  master  of  the  ship  “Florida”  which 
burned  in  the  port  of  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  He  then 
took  Passage  home  in  the  ship  “Levi  C.  Wade”  which  was  bound 
for  San  Francisco.  The  ship  and  all  on  board  were  lost  and 
never  heard  from  again. 

Edward  C.  Dickey  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  December 
27,  1828.  He  died  at  sea,  July  30,  1878  while  he  was  master 
of  the  bark  “Lizzie”. 

William  M.  Eaton  was  bom  June  27,  1844.  He  died  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1890  in  Tampico,  Mexico,  while  master  of  the  schooner 
“W.  W.  Hingerford”. 

Fred  Wheeler  Fowler  was  bom  in  Searsport,  April  6,  1846. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  ship  building  firm  of  Colcord,  Berry 
and  Co.  in  1871.  He  died  in  Natchez,  Mississippi,  February 
6,  1885. 

Bradford  Griffin  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  September 
10,  1833.  He  was  master  of  the  schooners  “Alvando,”  “Ange- 
line,”  “Nancy  R.  Heagan,”  and  the  brigs  “Annie  D.  Torrey,” 
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and  “Cyclone/’  He  died  of  fever  on  board  the  “Cyclone” 
while  on  a  voyage  from  Turk’s  Island,  W.  I.  to  Charleston, 
S.  C.  on  December  23, 1865. 

James  A.  Partridge  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  May  5, 
1825.  He  commanded  the  barks  “Eventide”  and  “Alcyone.” 
These  barks  were  built  for  him  in  Stockton.  He  died  aboard 
the  “Alcyone,”  at  Cardenas,  Cuba,  March  16,  1867. 

Benjamin  F.  Partridge  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  Sept¬ 
ember  4,  1836.  He  was  in  command  of  the  brig  “Faustina”  of 
Stockton.  While  she  was  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Pensacola, 
Florida,  he  and  Alex  S.  Segar,  also  from  Stockton,  started  for 
the  shore  in  a  small  boat.  The  boat  was  upset  in  a  squall  and 
both  men  were  drowned.  Partridge’s  body  was  never  recovered. 

Alex  S.  Segar  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  September  4’ 
1836.  He  sailed  as  a  captain  and  was  in  command  of  the 
schooner,  “Joseph  Segar”  at  the  time  he  was  drowned,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1867.  His  body  was  recovered. 

i 

Edwin  W.  Clifford  was  born  July  28,  1833  in  what  is  now 
Stockton  Springs,  Maine.  He  died  at  sea,  April  5,  1872,  while 
master  of  the  brig  “Abbie  Clifford”  on  a  passage  from  Pernam¬ 
buco,  S.  A.  to  New  York. 

Samuel  H.  Partridge  was  born  September  10,  1838.  He  had 
command  of  the  brig  “Anna  D.  Jordan”  and  the  barks  “Fan¬ 
nie”  and  “Indian  Belle.”  He  was  drowned  on  the  bar  of  the 
Columbia  River,  December  9,  1872,  while  first  officer  on  an 
ocean  liner. 

John  F.  Libby  was  born  in  Castine,  Maine,  May  11,  1834. 
Pie  was  lost  at  sea  in  1873  while  master  of  the  bark,  “Topeka.” 
He  sailed  in  February  of  1873  bound  for  Europe  but  nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  the  vessel  or  crew  after  she  sailed. 

James  Staples,  Jr.  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  April  24, 
1823.  In  early  life  he  commanded  the  brig,  “James  Davis” 
and  other  vessels.  He  died  in  Stockton,  May  30,  1878. 
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Charles  H.  Moris  of  Prospect  died  of  a  pistol  wound,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  October  17,  1878. 

William  Littlefield  Libby  was  born  September  10,  1846.  His 
father  was  John  Libby.  His  mother  was  Ageline  Steele  Libby. 
He  began  to  follow  the  sea  when  a  boy  and  arose  to  command 
quite  early  in  life.  Pie  was  master  of  the  schooner,  “Walter  E. 
Palmer”  which  was  built  for  him.  He  also  commanded  the 
schooner,  “Jennie  Beazley”  in  West  Indian  trade.  He  died 
October  3,  1881. 

Jenas  B.  Ellis  was  bom  in  Prospect,  Maine,  May  24,  1824. 
He  was  lost  at  sea  in  1881.  He  sailed  as  captain  of  the  schooner, 
“Walter  E.  Palmer”  in  September  1881.  The  vessel  and  crew 
were  lost  in  the  Atlantic. 

Emery  Berry  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  August  23,  1816. 
He  was  always  a  seafaring  man.  He  commanded  the  brig, 
“Faustina”  and  the  bark,  “Lorena”  which  was  built  for  him. 
He  retired  in  the  late  years  of  his  life  because  of  ill  health.  He 
died  in  Stockton,  June  3,  1882. 

George  M.  Rendell  wras  born  in  1860.  He  followed  the  sea 
most  of  his  life.  He  died  August  24,  1883. 

Otis  L.  Harriman  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  April  14, 
1811.  He  commanded  several  vessels;  one  was  the  bark, 
“Montana”  which  was  built  for  him  in  Stockton.  He  died  in 
Stockton,  March  17,  1884. 

Thomas  F.  Cummings  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  March 
14,  1831.  He  began  going  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He 
had  been  master  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  first  officer 
of  the  schooner  “Warren  Adams.”  He  was  lost  overboard  in  a 
gale,  October  31,  1887. 

William  H.  Mudgett  was  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1889.  He  followed  the  sea  and  advanced  until  he  was 
in  command  of  a  full-rigged  ship.  He  died  in  New  York,  June 
21,  1842. 
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Isaac  Lampher  was  bom  in  Prospect,  Maine,  April  10,  1822. 
He  began  to  follow  the  sea  when  a  boy  and  advanced  rapidly. 
He  took  command  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  commanded 
fourteen  different  vessels  from  schooners  to  ships.  He  died 
October  21,  1892. 

Henry  R.  Partridge  was  bom  in  Prospect,  Maine,  August 
25,  1836.  He  died  in  Gibraltar,  Spain,  January  26,  1880.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  master  of  the  brig  “Salista”  of 
New  York  which  was  built  for  him  at  Stockton. 

Wilton  T.  Rendell  was  bom  in  Prospect,  Maine,  July  11, 
1848.  He  was  drowned  near  Sandy  Hook,  at  the  entrance  of 
New  York  Harbor,  from  the  barkentine  “Henry  L.  Greeg,” 
November  19,  1886. 

Ira  Harriman,  son  of  Capt.  Rufus  Harriman,  sailed  in  1887 
for  Montevideo  with  a  load  of  lumber.  He  had  planned  to 
retire  after  this  voyage.  On  the  return  trip  the  vessel  reached 
Turk’s  Island  in  the  West  Indies  but  after  leaving  there  the 
ship  and  crew  was  never  heard  from  again. 

Willis  Rice  was  lost  while  on  a  trip  home  from  Havana,  Cuba. 
His  ship  and  crew  were  never  heard  from  after  sailing  from 
Havana. 

Schyler  Shute  was  a  mate  on  the  brig  “Liberty”  when  she  was 
wrecked  by  a  severe  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras.  During  the 
storm  Shute  died  of  a  heart  attack.  Another  Stockton  man  on 
the  same  ship  was  Capt.  Ralph  Devereaux.  He  was  rescued. 

All  seagoers  in  the  early  days  were  not  men.  The  wives  often 
shared  the  perils  and  glory  of  the  seafaring  life.  Many  wives 
accompanied  their  husbands  wherever  their  ships  sailed.  They 
shared  the  privations  and  dangers  of  sea  life  in  those  rugged 
days.  Their  husbands  sailed  for  trade,  and  adventure  was  a 
bonus  that  was  not  always  welcome.  Their  children  were  often 
born  on  shipboard;  many  of  them  were  born  on  the  high  seas. 
The  children  usually  sailed  with  their  parents  until  they  were 
old  enough  to  go  to  school;  then  they  were  brought  to  their 
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home  ports  to  receive  their  education.  Some  wives  remained 
ashore  to  care  for  the  children  but  many  times  the  children 
were  left  with  their  grandparents. 

One  brave  woman  was  Mrs.  Mosman  Berry.  In  1894,  Capt. 
Mosman  Berry  sailed  in  his  new  barque  “Arcadia.”  His  mate 
was  his  brother-in-law,  Capt.  Thomas  Shute.  While  the  ship 
was  in  New  York,  Capt.  Shute  came  home  to  accompany  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Ella  Adelaide  Berry,  her  two  children  and  his  own 
wife,  Mrs.  Shute,  to  New  York.  After  they  had  joined  the 
“Arcadia,”  they  sailed  for  Cuba.  By  the  time  they  had  arrived 
in  Cuba,  the  season  for  yellow  fever  had  started.  Before  they 
sailed  for  the  States,  Capt.  Berry,  Capt.  Shute  and  Mrs.  Shute 
had  died  of  the  disease  in  San  Jago,  Cuba.  Many  members 
of  the  crew  also  had  died.  Mrs.  Berry  shipped  another  crew 
and  a  volunteeer  captain,  Capt.  Washington  Pendleton  of 
Searsport,  Maine.  With  the  bodies  of  her  husband,  sister  and 
brother-in-law  aboard,  she  set  sail  for  home.  On  the  voyage 
home  every  man  on  board,  Mrs.  Berry,  her  daughter,  and  Capt. 
Pendleton  were  taken  ill  with  the  fever.  Mrs.  Berry  recovered 
enough  to  take  command  and  brought  the  vessel  into  port. 

Capt.  Everett  Staples  was  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
our  many  sea  captains.  Capt.  Staples  started  his  commands 
by  being  master  of  a  small  schooner.  This  command  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  more  and  by  1889,  he  was  in  command  of  the 
largest  sailing  vessel  afloat  at  that  time,  the  “Frederic  Billings.” 
He  visited  every  maritime  port  in  the  world  before  he  retired 
to  his  beautiful  home  in  Stockton  where  he  lived  for  about  ten 
years.  His  home  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Edna  Young. 

In  1853,  Capt.  Staples  married  Mary  Staples,  daughter  of 
Sally  Hichborn  Staples  and  Enoch  Staples.  Mary  Staples 
sailed  with  her  husband  on  his  voyages  for  thirty  years.  Her 
seafaring  life  started  immediately  following  her  marriage  when 
she  and  Capt.  Staples  embarked  on  the  ship  “Jacob  Badger” 
which  was  the  largest  ship  built  in  Stockton  until  1919.  The 
tonnage  of  the  “Jacob  Badger”  was  1048.  The  building  con- 
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tractor  was  N.  G.  Hichborn;  the  master  builder  was  William 
Brown.  She  was  built  in  the  Hichborn  Hard.  The  ‘‘Jacob 
Badger’ ’  was  completely  furnished  and  outfitted  in  Stockton. 
This  voyage  lasted  seven  years  and  many  ports  of  the  world 
were  visited.  During  this  period,  three  children  were  bom  to 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  Staples.  Only  one  survived,  Ada  May,  who 
was  bom  January  17,  1860,  while  the  ship  was  sailing  through 
the  Mozambique  Channel  between  Africa  and  the  Island  of 
Madagasca.  They  were  four  weeks  out  from  Bombay,  India 
enroute  to  London,  England.  Ada  May  lived  aboard  her 
father’s  ship  until  she  was  three  years  old  before  she  was 
brought  home  to  Stockton.  Her  next  trip  with  her  parents  was 
when  she  was  ten  years  old.  They  went  to  England  and  Cuba 
in  the  bark  “Helen  Angier.’’  When  seventeen,  she  sailed  again 
with  her  parents  on  a  voyage  which  lasted  two  years  and  ten 
months.  It  was  on  this  voyage  that  Miss  Staples  sailed  around 
the  world.  Her  last  voyage  with  her  father  was  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  They  sailed  on  the  “Robert  L.  Belknap’’  and  were 
gone  for  a  year  and  a  half.  During  her  years  at  sea,  she  rounded 
Cape  Horn  seven  times  and  sailed  around  the  world  once.  Ada 
May  married  Herbert  L.  Hopkins  August  24,  1892.  She  lived 
in  Stockton  Springs  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
died  at  the  age  of  93,  March  17,  1953. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  once  spent  three  months  in  a  ship  anchored  in 
the  harbor  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  while  her  father’s  ship  unload¬ 
ed  the  goods  which  the  Japanese  Government  had  exhibited  at 
the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  At  this  time  Capt. 
Staples  had  in  his  cargo  several  desks  for  the  schools  of  Japan. 
For  the  safe  delivery  of  these  desks,  the  Japanese  department 
of  education  presented  Capt.  Staples  a  lacquered  cabinet  which 
was  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  This  cabinet  is  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Hopkin’s  only  child,  George  H.  Hopkins. 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Staples  had  one  son,  Everett  Staples 
who  was  born  in  Stockton,  January  12,  1866.  In  his  early 
years,  he  went  to  sea  with  his  father.  Later  he  learned  phar¬ 
macy.  Mr.  Staples  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  this  town.  He 
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served  many  years  on  the  board  of  selectmen  and  was  chair¬ 
man  of  that  board  at  the  time  of  his  death,  November  24,  1934. 
Mr.  Staples  was  a  member  of  the  Universalist  Church  and  was 
always  interested  in  church  activities. 

Everett  Staples  had  literary  ability.  For  many  years,  he 
acted  as  local  correspondent  for  the  Bangor  Daily  News.  He 
was  an  authority  on  local  history.  Mr.  Staples  wrote  many 
short  stories  and  articles  for  the  Youths  Companion  and  other 
periodicals. 

Another  courageous  woman  was  Mrs.  Fannie  Clifford,  wife 
of  Capt.  Frank  Clifford  of  Stockton  Springs.  Capt.  Clifford 
was  the  captain  of  the  bark  “St.  James.”  In  1887,  Mrs.  Clifford 
set  sail  with  her  husband  on  a  voyage  to  the  far  east  and  back. 
It  lasted  three  years.  Their  cargo  was  case  oil  which  they  took 
to  Japan.  On  the  outward  voyage,  they  visited  Shangai, 
Hong  Kong  and  many  Japanese  Islands.  In  Japan  they  loaded 
with  sulphur.*  On  the  voyage  home  they  ran  into  typhoons, 
gales,  blizzards  and  sub-zero  weather.  Mountainous  seas 
washed  the  decks  and  froze  on  the  rigging  until  it  was  coated 
with  ice.  No  one  could  move  about  the  decks  without  a  life¬ 
line.  One  seaman  was  lost  overboard  and  of  course  not  found. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  became  very  ill  from  the  sulphur  fumes. 
Twenty  of  the  twenty-four  men  in  the  crew  suffered  from  frost¬ 
bite.  All  of  Mrs.  Clifford’s  pets,  which  included  four  dogs, 
three  cats,  (one  was  a  Japanese  cat)  eight  parrots,  and  two  Java 
song  sparrows  died.  Finally,  Capt.  Clifford  suffered  a  nervous 
breakdown  and  Mrs.  Clifford  took  charge  of  the  ship  and  crew. 
Capt.  Clifford  issued  all  orders  for  the  navigation  of  the  ship 
through  Mrs.  Clifford  to  his  crew.  Mrs.  Clifford  also  nursed 
the  sick  on  board.  Her  chief  medicine  was  Jamaica  ginger. 
After  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  days  at  sea,  the  “St.  James” 
finally  docked  in  New  York. 

Capt.  Clifford  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  Mrs.  Clifford 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  She  died  in  June  1939. 

*  Henry  Buxton  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  an  adventure  which  Mrs. 

Clifford  had  in  Japan  in  his  book  “Assignment  Down  East.” 
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Their  only  child,  Lewis  Clifford  of  Stockton  Springs,  died  in 
1949.  Mrs.  Clifford  was  bom  in  Stockton  Springs,  January 
1857,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Panno.  When  a  child  she 
went  to  sea  with  her  father  and  visited  San  Francisco,  Java, 
Manila,  China,  Japan  and  all  the  chief  ports  of  India.  In  1879, 
when  she  was  twenty-two  years  old,  she  married  Capt.  Frank 
Clifford,  son  of  Capt.  Fred  O.  Clifford.  Capt.  Fred  O.  Clifford 
as  a  well  known  sea  captain.  He  had  started  his  seafaring 
life  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Killman  Grant  was  another  seafarer.  She  was 
bom  January  7,  1862,  at  Prospect,  Maine.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Capt.  Robert  and  Sarah  Heagan  Killman.  Her  father, 
Capt.  Robert  Killman,  was  captain  of  ships  which  traded  in 
European  and  South  American  ports.  Mrs.  Grant  was  bom 
while  her  father  was  on  a  voyage  to  South  America  and  he 
didn’t  see  her  until  she  was  six  months  old.  When  she  was  six 
months  old,  her  mother  took  her  and  her  two  brothers  to  New 
York  where  they  joined  Capt.  Killman’s  vessel  and  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  and  South  American  ports.  Hattie  went  to 
sea  until  she  was  six  years  old;  then  she  and  her  brothers  were 
left  at  home  to  receive  their  education.  *  Hattie  Killman  mar¬ 
ried  Hulbert  Grant,  October  17,  1886.  Mr.  Grant  was  born  in 
Prospect,  Maine,  December  31,  1862.  He  was  the  son  of  Good¬ 
ing  Grant.  In  early  life,  Mr.  Grant  worked  for  nine  years  as 
baggage  master  for  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  For  several 
years,  he  was  in  the  lumbering  business  in  Penobscot  County. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Grant  was  a  real  estate  dealer  in 
Stockton  Springs.  The  Grants  owned  the  former  John  Ames 
place  which  is  now  owned  by  Valmore  Bennett.  Mrs.  Grant 
died  October  21,  1941  and  Mr.  Grant  died  shortly  afterward, 
February  1,  1942. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Berry,  who  was  fondly  known  as  Aunt  Callie, 
made  several  voyages  with  her  husband,  Capt.  David  N. 
Berry.  Caroline  was  bom  on  Cape  Jellison,  Stockton  Springs, 
Maine,  in  1830.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Tryphena 

*  Henry  Buxton  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  gale  at  sea  which  oc¬ 
curred  while  Mrs.  Grant  was  on  a  voyage  with  her  father  in  his  book  “As¬ 
signment  Down  East.” 
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Wardwell  Staples.  She  was  a  direct  descendent  of  Peter 
Staples  who  had  a  grant  on  the  Piscataquis  River  at  Franks  Fort 
a  part  of  Kittery,  which  is  now  Eliot,  in  1661.  Peter’s  grand¬ 
son,  Miles,  moved  with  his  family  to  Cape  Jellison  among  the 
early  settlers  about  Fort  Pownal.  Caroline  became  the  second 
wife  of  Capt.  David  N.  Berry  in  1860.  Capt.  Berry’s  first  wife 
was  Clara  Grant.  They  had  four  children:  Clara  (who  married 
Capt.  Elden  Shute),  Hulbert,  Maria  Berry  Richardson,  and 
Emma.  Caroline  brought  up  these  children  and  three  of  her 
own.  The  three  children  bom  to  Capt.  David  and  Caroline 
Berry  were:  Willard,  Orilla  and  Olivia.  Aunt  Callie  made 
several  trips  to  sea  with  her  husband  and  then  remained  at 
home.  She  was  once  asked  why  she  had  given  up  going  to  sea 
and  she  replied,  “I  think  a  man  my  husband’s  age  is  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  but  I’m  sure  several  teenage  daughters 
need  someone  to  care  for  them.”  Aunt  Callie  lived  to  be  106 
years,  1  month  and  5  days  of  age.  She  died  February  24,  1936. 

Capt.  Albert  C.  Colcord  was  only  twenty-one  years  old  when 
he  took  command  of  the  bark,  “Evanell.”  Soon  after  he  married 
Eleanor  Staples,  October  18,  1881,  and  sailed  with  his  bride  on 
the  Evanell.  Mrs.  Colcord  sailed  with  her  husband  all  the 
years  that  he  went  to  sea.  Occasionally  she  would  come  home 
and  remain  for  a  voyage  but  she  was  usually  at  sea  with  Capt. 
Colcord.  Mrs.  Colcord  did  come  home  for  the  birth  of  their 
only  child,  Evelyn.  When  Evelyn  was  six  months  old,  she  too 
started  her  seafaring  life.  On  her  first  voyage  her  father’s  ship 
visited  Manila,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Evelyn  took  her 
first  steps  on  land  in  Manila.  The  wee  girl  had  never  seen  grass 
before  and  she  tried  to  step  over  it  instead  of  walking  through 
it — just  as  she  had  learned  to  step  over  coils  of  rope  and  other 
objects  on  the  deck  of  her  father’s  ship. 

Evelyn  received  her  first  doll  on  a  visit  to  South  America 
and  her  first  reading  primer  in  South  Africa  when  she  was  five 
years  old.  She  was  taught  to  read  by  her  mother.  During  her 
early  school  years,  she  occasionally  remained  at  home  for  a  few 
months  in  school  but  most  of  her  education  was  in  charge  of  her 
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mother.  When  she  was  twelve  years  old,  she  came  home  to 
live  with  her  grand-mother,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Dickey  Staples  in 
Portland,  Maine.  She  remained  in  school  until  she  was  eight¬ 
een  years  old,  then  returned  to  sea  for  several  years. 

It  is  thrilling  to  listen  to  her  tales  of  her  life  at  sea  concerning 
wild  storms,  foreign  ports  and  many  interesting  experiences. 

One  of  the  great  sea  mysteries  of  all  time  was  the  mystery 
of  the  ‘‘Mary  Celeste.”  The  first  mate  of  the  “Mary  Celeste” 
was  Albert  Richardson,  son  of  Theodore  W.  Richardson,  of 
Stockton  Springs.  Albert  Richardson  signed  on  the  “Mary 
Celeste,”  November  4,  1872  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years. 

The  “Mary  Celeste”  sailed  from  New  York,  November  7, 
1872  with  Captain  Benjamin  Spooner  Briggs  in  command.  Capt. 
Briggs’  wife  and  infant  daughter  sailed  with  him..  Alter  sailing, 
the  ship  wasn’t  sighted  until  December  4,  1872  and  then  by 
the  crew  of  the  Dei  Gratia.  Upon  boarding  her  they  found  her 
abandoned.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  master,  his  family  or 
crew!  It  was  assumed  that  she  had  been  abandoned  November 
24,  1872  as  the  ship’s  log  was  carried  up  until  that  day.  No 
trace  of  any  of  the  persons  aboard  were  ever  found  nor  was  the 
mystery  of  their  disappearance  ever  solved. 

Albert  Richardson  married  Frances  Spates,  the  niece  of 
Capt.  James  H.  Winchester.  Capt.  Winchester  was  the  man¬ 
aging  owner  of  the  “Mary  Celeste.”  After  Richardson’s  death, 
his  widow  received  a  pension  from  the  government  until  her 
death  at  the  age  of  91,  April  29,  1937. 

Albert  Richardson  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  private  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  Maine  Infantry,  and  received  an  honorable 
discharge  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Jennie  Richardson  Staples,  a  sister  of  Richardson,  said,  “The 
ship’s  log  was  found  in  which  Richardson  had  entered  that 
they  heard  rumblings.”  The  ship’s  cargo  included  alcohol  and 
glycerine  and  the  only  reason  that  could  be  given  for  abandon¬ 
ing  the  vessel  was  that  the  cargo  had  in  some  way  become 
dangerous  to  the  point  that  an  explosion  was  expected. 
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We  cannot  leave  the  era  of  shipping  without  mentioning 
the  “Boston  Boats/’ 

Early  transportation  between  communities  was  by  water 
canoes,  dugouts  and  bateaux.  In  the  early  days  packet  ships 
ran  between  Stockton  and  Boston  with  produce  and  passengers. 
Later  the  “river  boats”  were  the  means  of  transportation. 

In  1826,  the  “Maine,”  owned  by  the  Kennebec  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company,  ran  between  Bath  and  Bangor. 

In  1833,  the  Bangor  and  Boston  Steamship  Company  was 
formed.  The  first  of  their  boats  to  ply  between  Boston  and 
Bangor  was  the  “Bangor.”  She  was  placed  in  commission  in 
1834.  The  Bangor  was  a  side-wheeler.  Propellors  were  not 
applied  to  steam  craft  in  those  days.  She  had  what  was  known 
as  a  “square  engine,”  with  no  walking  beam  and  with  power 
applied  to  the  paddle-wheel  shaft  by  a  series  of  cog-wheels. 
The  fuel  used  on  the  Bangor  was  cordwood,  of  which  twenty- 
five  cords  were  used  each  trip.  There  was  an  average  of  twenty 
passengers  each  trip.  The  fare  was  six  dollars  per  person  which 
included  meals  and  a  berth.  The  “Bangor”  was  on  this  run  until 
1841. 

The  run  from  Boston  was  considered  hazardous  because  of 
fogs  in  summer  and  snowstorms  in  the  winter.  The  boats  ran 
in  the  winter  until  the  Penobscot  River  froze  over,  then  they 
were  laid  off  until  spring. 

The  steamer  “Portland”  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  steamer 
to  use  coal.  She  was  built  in  1835  for  the  Portland  to  Boston 
route.  In  that  year  a  line  of  steamers  was  running  between 
Portland  and  points  on  the  Penobscot  River.  By  1836,  all  the 
steamboats  on  the  Penobscot  River  were  run  by  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Mail  Line.  One  by  one  these  steamers  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  this  run  because  of  lack  of  business — by  1844  there 
was  no  line  between  Portland  and  Boston. 

The  Bangor  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Maine  was 
organized,  about  1843  A  steamer  called  the  “Bangor”  was 
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built  for  this  line.  Building  on  her  started  in  October  1843  and 
she  was  launched  in  May  1844.  This  “Bangor”  was  the  first 
iron  sea-going  propeller  steamer  constructed  in  the  United 
States.  She  had  independent  twin  screw  propeller  engines. 
The  propeller  wheels  were  the  Loper  type.  The  boilers  were 
the  “drop  flue”  type. 

About  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  a  steamship  line  was  es¬ 
tablished  between  Portland  and  Bangor.  Business  was  good 
on  this  line  until  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  started  running 
night  trains,  then  the  Bangor  Steamship  line  ceased  to  be 
profitable  and  was  discontinued. 

In  1843,  Captain  Sanford  of  New  York  ran  a  route  between 
Boston  and  Bangor.  The  steamer  “Charter  Oak”  was  on  this 
run.  In  1844,  the  steamer  “Admiral”  was  added  to  the  line.  An¬ 
other  route  was  established  in  1843  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
between  Bangor  and  Boston.  He  ran  the  steamer  Telegraph 
through  1843,  but  in  1844  she  was  transferred  to  the  Kennebec 
run.  Because  of  competition  on  the  Boston  and  Bangor  run, 
fares  which  had  been  $6  and  $7  were  reduced  to  $1.  In  1845, 
Mr.  Sanford  put  the  “Penobscot”  on  the  Bangor  to  Boston 
route.  In  1845,  this  line  was  known  as  “The  Sanford  Line.”  In 
1848,  the  steamer,  “  W.  J.  Pease”  was  on  the  Bangor  to  Boston 
run.  That  same  year  the  “Senator”,  owned  by  Daniel  Drew 
and  James  Cunningham  made  tri- weekly  trips  between  Bangor 
and  Portland.  In  1849,  Mr.  Sanford  sold  the  “Penobscot”  and 
put  the  “Kennebec”  on  the  run  in  her  place.  Cholera  broke 
out  on  this  boat  in  August  of  1849.  This  was  the  first  time  this 
disease  had  broken  out  in  the  Bangor  area.  Capt.  A.  M.  San¬ 
ford  contracted  the  cholera  and  died. 

In  1843,  a  very  fine  steamer,  the  “Memnemon  Sanford,”  was 
added  to  the  route.  The  “Webster”  and  the  “Sanford”  ran  on 
this  route  until  1859.  In  1860,  the  “Kennebec”  replaced  the 
“Sanford.”  In  1861,  the  “Webster”  was  chartered  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  troops  by  the  government,  and  the  “Sanford”  was 
chartered  for  the  same  purpose  in  1862.  The  “Webster”  later 
returned  to  her  old  run  but  the  “Sanford”  did  not.  In  1863,  the 
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steamer  “Harvest  Moon”  ran  for  a  short  time  between  Bangor 
and  Portland.  In  1863,  the  steamer  “Katahdin”  was  put  on 
this  route.  The  “Katahdin”  was  built  in  1863  by  John  Englis 
and  Sons.  She  was  241  feet  long  and  had  1000  horsepower.  Her 
tonnage  was  1234.  She  served  on  the  Bangor  to  Boston  run  for 
thirty  years.  She  ran  into  difficulties  only  once  in  this  length 
of  time  and  that  was  on  January  9,  1886.  On  that  day,  she  ran 
into  a  heavy  gale  off  Cape  Porpoise  and  battled  the  storm  for 
ten  hours.  Her  fuel  ran  out  and  all  the  furniture  and  the  cargo 
had  to  be  burned  for  fuel.  She  finally  ran  out  of  the  storm  and 
made  the  port  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  She  had  suffered  great 
damage — her  decks  were  swept  clear  and  her  bulwarks  were 
stove  in.  After  refueling,  she  continued  on  her  trip  to  Boston. 
The  last  of  her  life,  she  was  burned  for  junk  at  Nut  Island  near 
Quincy,  Mass,  in  1894. 

In  1867,  the  “Cambridge”  was  added  to  the  Bangor  to  Boston 
run. 

The  Sanford  Steamship  Company  was  incorporated  in  1875 
and  the  “Katahdin”  and  the  “Cambridge”  were  transferred  to 
that  Company.  In  1882,  the  name  of  that  company  was  changed 
to  the  Boston  and  Bangor  Steamship  Company.  In  1882,  a  new 
steamer,  the  “Penobscot”  was  added  to  that  line. 

Later  the  Portland  Steamship  Packet  Company,  the  Maine 
Steamship  Company,  the  International  Steamship  Company, 
the  Kennebec  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Bath  and  Booth- 
bay  Steamship  Company  and  the  Boston  and  Bangor  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  consolidated  and  became  the  property  of  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation.  The  steamships  of  this 
company  on  the  Boston  to  Bangor  run  were  the  Steamers: 
City  of  Rockland,  City  of  Bangor,  Belfast  and  the  Camden. 

There  was  a  steamboat  wharf  at  Sandy  Point  where  the 
Summers’  Fertilizer  wharf  is  now.  Fred  Black  was  the  wharf 
tender  there  for  many  years. 

The  steamboats  ran  daily  except  Sunday  from  April  15  to 
October  1.  They  left  Bangor  at  noon  Monday,  at  1:30  p.  m. 
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on  other  days.  From  October  2  to  April  14,  they  made  two 
trips  a  week.  The  boat  left  at  11  a.  m.  from  Bangor.  Fares 
from  Bangor  to  Searsport  (31  miles)  was  80c.  From  Bangor  to 
Boston  (235  miles)  the  fare  was  $3.50.  All  meals  and  the  state¬ 
room  were  extra  and  not  included  in  the  fare. 

The  local  people  cared  little  about  who  owned  the  steamship 
lines  or  what  they  called  them — to  the  local  folk  the  steamers 
were  always  the  “ Boston  Boats.” 

Miss  Hichbom  said:  “Through  the  gradual  monopoly  of  the 
European  carrying  trade  by  steamer,  and  the  failure  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  enact  proper  maritime  laws — the  western  congress¬ 
men  knowing  nothing  (perhaps  caring  less)  about  such  matters 
as  interesting  none  of  their  constituents — the  financial  aspect 
of  the  handsome  sailing  ships  after  1870  became  less  and  less 
attractive.  Freights  were  greatly  reduced — owners  and  navi¬ 
gation  finding  small  compensation,  comparatively,  in  sailing 
the  hitherto  profitable  ships,  barques,  brigs  and  schooners.”  So 
ended  the  colorful,  exciting  era  of  shipping! 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Stockton-built  vessels.  All  Prospect- 
built  ships  were  listed  in  ship  records  as  Stockton-built  vessels. 

1.  Endeavor — sloop;  captain,  Green  Pendleton;  tonnage 
80;  launched  1793;  builder  and  contractor,  William  Griffin; 
master  builder,  Jotham  Staples;  yard,  Sears  Island. 

2.  Mary  Ann — schooner;  captain,  Samuel  Keys;  launched 
1800;  builders,  Samuel  Ginn  of  Prospect  and  James  Ginn  of 
Bucksport;  yard,  unknown.* 

3.  Providence — sloop;  captain,  John  Martin;  9  x  69  x  22  x  8; 
launched  1801 ;  owners,  Anna  Jones  and  John  Cousens  of  Pros¬ 
pect,  John  Martin  of  Frankfort,  John  Houghton  of  Milton, 
Mass.,  and  John  Smith  of  Roxbury,  Mass;  yard,  unknown.* 

4.  Seven  Friends — a  schooner;  captain,  Samuel  Park;  ton¬ 
nage  89;  launched  1802;  builders,  Crawford  Staples,  et  als; 

*  Built  in  Prospect. 
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master  workman,  Jotham  Staples,  yard;  Hichborn  Yard.  This 
schooner  was  named  for  the  seven  owners:  Crawford  Staples, 
William  Staples,  Jotham  Staples,  Samuel  Park,  John  Park, 
Clifford  Blanchard  and  Thomas  Blanchard.  She  was  the  first 
ship  built  in  what  is  now  Stockton. 

5.  Diligence — schooner;  captain,  Samuel  French;  96  x  72 
x  22  x  7 ;  launched  1803 ;  owners,  Samuel  Ginn  and  David  Ginn 
of  Prospect.  * 

6.  John — schooner;  captain,  William  Staples;  tonnage  un¬ 
known;  launched  1803;  builders  and  contractors,  Crawford 
Staples  et  als;  master  workman,  Jotham  Staples;  yard,  Hich- 
bom  Yard. 

7.  Dispatch — schooner;  captain,  John  Park;  tonnage  un¬ 
known;  launched  1804;  builders  and  contractors,  Crawford 
Staples  et  als;  master  workman,  Jotham  Staples;  yard,  Hich- 
bom  Yard. 

8.  John  Clifford — schooner;  captain  John  Clifford;  ton¬ 
nage  100;  launched  1806;  contractors  and  builders,  John  Clif¬ 
ford  et  als;  master  workman,  Jotham  Staples;  owners,  John 
Clifford,  John  Martin,  William  Staples,  John  Shute  and  James 
Treat  of  Stockton;  yard,  Lowder  Brook  Yard. 

9.  Jefferson — schooner;  captain,  William  Clewley;  tonnage 
110;  launched  1806;  builders  and  contractors,  John  Clifford  et 
als;  master  workman,  Jotham  Staples;  yard,  Lowder  Brook 
Yard. 

10.  Susie — schooner;  captain,  Thomas  Crockett;  tonnage 
8;  launched  1815;  builders  and  contractors,  John  Clifford  et 
als;  master  workman,  Jotham  Staples;  yard,  Lowder  Brook 
Yard. 

11.  Goodwill — schooner;  captain;  James  Rendell,  tonnage 
8;  launched  1816;  builders  and  contractors,  James  Rendell  et 
als;  master  workman,  James  Staples;  yard,  Lowder  Brook  Yard. 

*  Built  in  Prospect. 
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12.  Traveller — schooner;  captain,  William  Clewley;  ton¬ 
nage  104;  launched  1816;  builders  and  contractors,  Crawford 
Staples  et  als;  master  workman,  John  Farrow;  yard,  Crooker 

Yard. 

13.  Fairplay — schooner;  captain,  - — —  Dunbar;  tonnage 
123;  launched  1816  or  1817;  builders  and  contractors,  Phineas 
Pendleton  and  others;  master  builder,  Samuel  Noyes;  yard, 
Park  Shore. 

14.  Enterprise — schooner;  captain,  John  Crockett;  tonnage 
32;  launched  1818;  builders  and  contractors,  Crawford  Staples 
et  als;  master  builder,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

15.  Freedom — schooner;  captain,  Levi  Staples;  tonnage  130; 
launched  1819;  contractors  and  builders,  Crawford  Staples  et 
als;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

16.  Jane  and  Sally — tonnage  28;  owners  James  Field  and 
Henry  Black;  launched  1820;  yard  unknown.* 

17.  Rose  in  Bloom — schooner;  captain,  Thomas  Blanchard; 
tonnage  80;  launched  1820  or  1821;  builders  and  contractors, 
John  Clifford,  William  Nathan  Clifford,  and  Jacob  Clifford; 
master  workman,  James  Nichols;  yard,  Lowder  Brook  Yard. 

18.  Three  Brothers — schooner;  captain,  William  Clifford; 
tonnage  39;  launched  1820;  builders  and  contractors,  John 
Clifford  et  als;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Lowder 
Brook  Yard. 

19.  American  Hero — schooner;  captain,  Josiah  French;  ton¬ 
nage  140;  launched  1820;  contractors  and  builders,  Black  and 
French;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  owners,  Samuel 
French,  Alexander  Black,  Josiah  French  and  others;  yard, 
Sandy  Point. 

20.  Fishhawk — schooner;  captain,  Daniel  F.  Weeks;  ton¬ 
nage  82;  launched  1821;  builder  and  contractor,  Charles  Ather¬ 
ton;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Kidder’s  Point. 

*  Built  in  Prospect. 
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21.  Hornet — schooner;  captain,  Thomas  Crockett;  tonnage 
25;  launched  1820  or  1821;  builders  and  contractors,  Thomas 
Crockett  et  als;  master  workman,  James  Nichols;  built  in  Jo- 
siah  Colcord’s  dooryard. 

22.  Violet — schooner;  captain,  Peleg  P.  Griffin;  tonnage 
33.35;  launched  1825;  contractor  and  builder,  Eben  Griffin; 
master  builder,  Eben  Griffin;  built  in  J.  Ford’s  dooryard. 

23.  James  and  Caroline — captain,  Stephen  Springer; 
launched  1825;  builder,  James  Perkins;  owners,  Stephen 
Sprague,  H.  Thatcher,  George  Bamum  and  others;  built  in 
Prospect  but  yard  unknown.  * 

24.  Prospect — schooner;  captain,  Nathan  Ide;  tonnage  99; 
launched  1825;  owners,  Nathan  Ide,  Ezra  Treat,  Jonathan 
Dow,  James  Blake,  Abner  Smart  and  others;  master  workman 
unknown;  built  in  Prospect  but  yard  unknown.* 

25.  Deleware — schooner;  captain,  William  French;  con¬ 
tractors  and  builders,  Black  and  French;  master  workman, 
William  Nichols;  tonnage  58;  launched  1828;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

26.  Daniel  Baxter — schooner;  captain,  Littleton  Reed;  ton¬ 
nage  133;  launched  1830;  builder,  J.  Rhodes;  owners,  Littleton 
Reed,  William  Geyer,  and  William  B.  Reed;  yard  unknown.* 

27.  Isabel — schooner;  captain,  John  Griffin;  tonnage  85; 
launched  1830  or  1831 ;  contractor  and  builder,  Simeon  Fletcher; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

28.  Bellino — schooner;  captain,  William  Barnes;  tonnage 
98;  launched  1831;  owners,  Phillip  Morrell,  Thomas  Bartlett 
and  others;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard  unknown 
but  built  in  Prospect.* 

29.  George — schooner;  captain,  George  Coffin;  tonnage  80; 
contractors  and  builders  unknown;  master  workman  unknown; 
owner,  Charles  K.  Tildon  of  Castine  sole  owner;  launched  1831; 
yard  unknown.* 

*  Built  in  Prospect. 
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30.  Mary — schooner;  captain,  Phineas  Pendleton;  tonnage 
143;  launched  1832;  builders,  Phineas  Pendleton  and  William 
Geyer  of  St.  George;  master  workman,  Francis  W.  Rhosed; 
yard  unknown.* 

31.  Eliza  Hupper — schooner;  captain,  Ebenezer  Otis;  ton¬ 
nage  132;  builders,  John  Hupper  and  others;  master  workman 
unknown;  launched  1832;  yard  unknown.* 

32.  Alvara — brig;  captain,  Lyman  Harriman;  tonnage  127, 
launched  1833;  builder,  William  Geyer;  master  workman; 
Francis  W.  Rhodes;  yard  unknown.* 

33.  Tyrene  or  Tyrone — schooner;  captain,  Joseph  Harriman ; 
Tonnage  30;  launched  1831;  builder,  Sebra  Crooker;  master 
workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  built  in  Crooker’s  dooryard. 

34.  Alexander — brig;  captain,  unknown;  tonnage  196; 
launched  1832;  builders  unknown;  built  in  Prospect  but  yard 
unknown.  * 

35.  Peruvian — schooner;  captain,  William  French;  tonnage 
119;  launched  1832  or  1833;  builder  and  contractor,  James 
Staples;  master  owrkman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

36.  Oregon — schooner;  captain,  Ezra  Blanchard;  tonnage 
110.67;  launched  1832  or  1833;  builder  and  contractor,  Thomas 
Blanchard;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

37.  North  America — brig;  captain,  Alexander  Nichols;  ton¬ 
nage  135;  launched  1832;  builder  and  contractor,  Simeon 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

38.  Granite — sloop;  captain,  Benjamin  Hanley;  58.4  x  19.8 
x  5.5;  launched  1833;  builder,  Francis  W.  Rhodes;  owners, 
Oliver  Park,  Benjamin  Hanley  and  others;  yard  unknown. 

39.  Roderick  Dhu — brig;  captain  unknown;  tonnage  199; 
launched  1833;  builder  unknown;  built  in  Prospect.* 

*  Built  in  Prospect. 
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40.  Baltimore — schooner;  captain,  Samuel  Park;  tonnage 
131;  launched  1833  or  1834;  builder  and  contractor,  Simeon 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

41.  Henry  Leeds — ship;  captain,  Jeremiah  Sweetser;  ton¬ 
nage  379;  launched  1834;  builder,  James  Blanchard,  Jr.;  master 
workman,  James  Blanchard;  measurer,  Richard  Smart;  owners, 
Jeremiah  Sweetser,  William  Mudgett,  Daniel  O.  Kilman,  all  of 
Prospect,  Stephen  Morrell  of  Boston,  Mass,  and  Solomon  Piper 
of  Boston,  Mass. ;  built  at  Prospect  Marsh.* 

42.  T aranto — schooner ;  captain,  J apeth  Grant ;  tonnage  111; 
launched  1834;  builder,  Sebra  Crooker;  master  workman,  Sebra 
Crooker;  owners,  Jeremiah  Grant  and  Jepeth  Grant;  yard 
unknown.* 

43.  Seven  Sisters — schooner;  captain,  Josiah  Shute;  tonnage 
127;  launched  1834;  contractor  and  builder,  John  Clifford; 
master  workman,  James  Blanchard;  yard,  Lowder  Brook  Yard. 

44.  William — schooner;  captain,  William  Andrews;  tonnage 
107;  launched  1835;  builders  and  contractors,  William  and 
Willard  Mudgett;  master  workman,  James  Perkins;  yard  un¬ 
known  but  built  in  Prospect.  * 

45.  George  and  William — schooner;  captain,  Samuel  Parks; 
tonnage  140;  launched  1837;  builder  and  contractor,  Sebra 
Crooker;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

46.  Redwing — schooner;  captain,  - Bramhall;  tonnage 

90;  launched  1838;  builder  and  contractor,  Sebra  Crooker; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

47.  Pensacola — schooner;  captain  unknown;  tonnage  124; 
launched  1837;  builder,  Henry  Mathews;  master  workman  un¬ 
known;  yard  unknown.*  Her  owners  were  Oaker  Angiers  and 
others. 

48.  Alnomak — schooner;  captain,  James  Treat;  tonnage  45; 
launched  1836  or  1840;  contractor  and  builder,  James  Treat; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

*  Probably  built  in  Prospect. 
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49.  Italcyon  or  Halcyon — captain  unknown;  tonnage  115; 
builder,  Sebra  Crooker;  launched  1840;  owners  George  Lansil 
and  others;  yard  unknown  but  built  in  Prospect. * 

50.  Vandelia — brig;  captain,  Josiah  Berry;  tonnage  180; 
launched  1840  or  1841;  contractor  and  builder,  Joseph  Ames; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

51.  Nice  Treat — schooner;  captain  unknown  at  time  of 
launching  but  from  1868-79  the  master  was  William  Dickey; 
launched  1841;  tonnage  41;  owner,  William  Dickey;  yard  un¬ 
known  but  built  in  Prospect.  Rebuilt  in  Stockton  in  1865; 
burned  in  Stockton  Harbor,  December  17,  1868;  rebuilt  in 
Stockton  in  1869. 

52.  Brazillian — brig;  captain,  Robert  Hichborn;  tonnage 
163;  launched  1841;  builder,  Josiah  Ames;  master  workman, 
Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

53.  Balloon — captain,  Otis  L.  Harriman,  tonnage  76; 
launched  1842;  builder,  Sebra  Crooker;  owners,  Daniel  Ames, 
and  Oliver  Fletcher;  yard,  unknown.* 

54.  Tioga — schooner;  captain,  Alexander  Black;  tonnage 
145;  launched  1842  or  1845;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples; 
master  workman,  E.  Holt;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

55.  Saloon — schooner;  captain,  Otis  L.  Harriman;  tonnage 
113;  launched  June  14, 1842;  builders,  John  and  Charles  Staples; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

56.  Solid — schooner;  captain,  Joseph  Melius;  tonnage  11; 
launched  1843;  builder,  Joseph  Melius;  owners,  William  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Prospect;  yard  unknown.* 

57.  Coral — schooner;  captain,  Josiah  F.  Shute;  tonnage  98; 
launched  1843;  builder  unknown;  master  workman  unknown; 
owner,  Lroing  Blanchard;  yard  unknown.* 

58.  E.  Churchill — bark;  captain,  William  McGilvery;  ton¬ 
nage  213;  launched  1844;  builders,  John  and  Charles  Staples; 

*  Probably  built  in  Prospect. 
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master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Mill  Yard;  owners, 
William  McGilvery,  Charles  and  John  Staples.  Later  she  was 
sold  in  England  and  renamed  the  Daisy. 

59.  Matilda — schooner;  captain,  Peleg  Staples;  tonnage 
179.77;  launched  May  24,  1845;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O.  Fletcher; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  owner  N.  G.  Hichborn;  yard, 
Crooker  Yard. 

60.  Diadem — schooner;  captain,  Jacob  Black;  tonnage 
97.32;  launched  1846;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples;  master 
workman,  James  Blanchard;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

61.  Clara  Ellen — brig;  captain,  unknown;  tonnage  173; 
builder  unknown;  master  workman  unknown;  owners,  Daniel 
O.  Killman,  William  F.  Mudgett  and  others;  yard  unknown.* 

62.  Madonna — schooner;  captain,  Emery  Berry;  tonnage 
147;  launched  June  12,  1846;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O.  Fletcher; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

63.  Mary  Emily — schooner;  captain,  William  French,  3rd; 
tonnage  129;  launched  1846;  builder,  James  Blanchard;  master 
workman,  unknown;  yard,  unknown;  owners,  John  French 
and  others. 

64.  Levant — schooner;  captain,  unknown;  tonnage  57; 
launched  1846;  builder  unknown;  master  workman  unknown; 
yard  unknown. 

65.  California — brig;  captain,  Wilson  Hichborn;  tonnage 
181;  launched  October  7,  1846;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn;  master 
workman,  Eben  Griffin;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

66.  John  Clifford — brig;  captain,  Everett  Staples;  tonnage 
160;  launched  September  23,  1846;  builders,  John  and  Charles 
Staples;  master  builder,  Marshall  Dutch;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

67.  Madeira — schooner;  captain,  Otis  L.  Harriman;  tonnage 
157;  launched  January  21,  1847;  builder,  Amos  Dickey;  master 
workman  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

*  Probably  built  in  Prospect. 
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68.  Alvarado — schooner;  captain,  Isaac  Lampher;  tonnage 
140;  launched  June  12,  1847;  builder  N.  G.  Hichborn;  master 
workman,  Eben  Griffin;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

69.  Henry  Atkins — schooner;  captain,  William  Rendell; 
tonnage  140;  launched  June  15,  1847;  builders,  Staples  and 
Mudgett;  master  workman,  James  Blanchard;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

70.  William  McGilvery — schooner;  captain,  William  Hich¬ 
born;  tonnage  198;  launched  November  20,  1847;  builder,  N.  G. 
Hichborn;  master  workman,  Eben  Griffin,  vard;  McGilvery 
Yard. 

71.  James  Crosby — brig;  captain,  Charles  Pendleton;  ton¬ 
nage  199;  launched  December  21,  1847;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O. 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker 
Yard;  owners,  Charles  Pendleton,  William  Bruse  and  others. 
The  brig  went  ashore  at  Crooked  Island  Pasage  in  1876.  She 
was  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  logwood.  She  was  enroute  from 
Haiti  to  Philadelphia.  She  was  a  total  loss. 

72.  Cardenas — schooner;  captain,  James  Crocker;  tonnage 
135;  launched  1847  or  1848;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples; 
master  workman,  unknown;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

73.  Eliza  Ann — schooner;  captain,  E.  Kneeland;  tonnage 
26;  launched  1847  or  1848;  builders  , Stowers  and  Staples;  mas¬ 
ter  workman,  James  Blanchard;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

74.  Kidder  &  Co. — schooner;  captain,  William  Fletcher; 
tonnage  106;  launched  May  28,  1848;  builders  C.  S.  &  O. 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

75.  Monticello — brig;  captain.  Jacob  Clifford;  tonnage 
150.70;  launched  November  18,  1848;  builders,  Staples  and 
Mudgett;  master  workman,  Joseph  Jackson;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

76.  Planet — brig;  captain  unknown;  tonnage  182;  launched 
1848;  builders  unknown;  master  workman  unknown;  yard 
unknown. 
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77.  P.  R.  Hichborn — brig;  captain,  William  D.  Colcord; 
tonnage  212;  launched  October  28,  1848;  builder,  N.  G.  Hich- 
bom;  master  workman,  Joseph  Jackson;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

78.  Helen  B.  Friske — brig;  captain,  John  Odom;  tonnage 
66;  launched  1848;  builders  unknown;  owners,  R.  L.  Mudgett, 
George  A.  Friske  and  others  of  Prospect;  yard  unknown. 

79.  Sea  Maid — brig;  captain,  T.  M.  Hichborn;  tonnage  212; 
launched  November  28,  1848;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn;  master 
workman,  Eben  Griffin,  yard;  McGilvery  Yard. 

80.  Edgar — bark;  captain,  Peters  Ellis;  tonnage  234; 
launched  December  12,  1848;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O.  Fletcher; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

81.  Milwaukee — schooner;  captain,  John  Cousins;  tonnage 
125;  launched  1849;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples;  master 
workman,  unknown;  yard,  Sandy  Point;  owners,  Nathaniel 
Stowers,  Alexander  Black,  Hugh  Ross  and  others. 

82.  I.  W.  Havener — brig;  captain,  Peleg  Staples;  tonnage 
198;  launched  June  21,  1849;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O.  Fletcher; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

83.  Dency — bark;  captain,  George  W.  Mudgett;  tonnage 
265;  launched  1849;  builedr,  George  W.  Mudgett;  master  work¬ 
man,  Miles  Huntford;  surveyor,  Peleg  Nichols;  owners,  Edward 
D.  Peters  of  Boston,  William  Mudgett,  Nathaniel  Hubbard  of 
Frankfort,  George  W.  Mudgett,  Joshua  Ellis,  Samuel  Batchel- 
dor,  Ebenezer  Seavey,  Timothy  B.  Grant,  John  Libby,  Joshua 
Eustis  and  Benjamin  Shute  all  of  Prospect;  yard,  unknown. 

84.  Manzenillo — brig;  captain,  Joshia  Colcord;  tonnage 
184;  launched  September  1,  1849;  builders,  Staples  and  Mud¬ 
gett;  master  workman,  James  Blanchard;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

85.  Benguela — brig;  captain,  Robert  Hichborn;  tonnage 
212;  launched  November  17,  1849;  builders,  N.  G.  Hichborn; 
master  workman,  Edwin  Griffin;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 
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86.  Costarilla  or  Costrilli — brig;  captain,  Andrew  Dickey; 
tonnage  393.10;  launched  December  31,  1849;  builder  Amos 
Dickey;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

87.  Hayward  P.  Cushing — schooner;  captain,  John  Cody; 
tonnage  151.72;  launched  October  6,  1850;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O. 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  Eben  Griffin;  owners,  C.  H.  Fletcher 
and  I.  H.  Griffin;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

88.  Forest  State — brig;  captain,  C.  L.  Stowers;  tonnage 
175.07;  launched  1851;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples;  master 
workman  unknown;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

89.  Evelyn — bark;  captain,  Josiah  F.  Hichbom;  tonnage 
255.24;  launched  October  23,  1851;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

90.  Conquimbo — schooner;  captain,  Robert  French;  ton¬ 
nage  33.63;  launched  1852;  builder,  Robert  French;  master 
workman,  Robert  French;  yard,  Sandy  Point, 

91.  George  Harris — brig;  captain,  William  Porter;  tonnage 
221.62;  launched  December  1852;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples; 
master  workman,  Levi  Mudgett;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

92.  N.  G.  Hichbom — bark;  captain,  William  Rendell;  ton¬ 
nage  247;  launched  May  22,  1852;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

93.  Manzoni  or  Manzonia — brig;  captain,  David  C.  Ames; 
tonnage  212  ;22.  launched  October  30,  1852;  builder,  Henry 
McGilvery;  master  workman,  John  Littlefield;  yard,  McGil- 
very  Yard. 

94.  Golden  Eagle — schooner;  captain,  Josiah  Staples;  ton¬ 
nage  98;  launched  1853;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples;  master 
workman,  Levi  Mudgett;  owners,  Stowers  and  Staples,  Samuel 
Runnells  and  Currier  and  Pierce;  yard,  Sandy  Point.** 

**There  were  two  Golden  Eagles. 
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95.  S.  I.  Roberts — bark;  captain,  Robert  Hichborn;  tonnage 
298;  launched  October  30,  1852;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn;  mas¬ 
ter  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

96.  J.  Harris — brig;  captain,  Emery  Berry;  tonnage  248: 
launched  May  9,  1853;  builder,  Henry  McGilvery;  master 
workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

97.  Tangent — brig;  captain,  Otis  L.  Harriman;  tonnage 
198;  launched  1853;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn;  master  workman, 
John  Littlefield;  owners,  N.  G.  Hichborn  and  others;  yard, 
Hichborn  Yard. 

98.  W.  J.  Treat — brig;  captain,  H.  H.  Parks;  tonnage  198; 
launched  1853;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  owners, 
Joseph  Park,  Henry  Staples  and  others;  yard  unknown.* 

99.  Lanzarote — brig;  captain,  Otis  L.  Harriman;  tonnage 
191;  launched  June  8,  1853;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn;  master 
workman,  John  Littlefield;  yard,  Hichborn  Yard. 

100.  J.  W.  Treat  or  Joseph  Treat — brig;  captain,  Hulbert 
Park;  tonnage  198;  launched  August  6,  1853;  builder,  Henry 
McGilvery;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker 
Yard. 

101.  Lock  Lama — ship;  captain,  Wilson  Hichborn;  tonnage 
570.15;  launched  1853;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn;  master  work¬ 
man,  Will  Brown;  yard,  Hichborn  Yard. 

102.  Joseph  Park — brig;  captain,  William  H.  Park;  tonnage 
246;  launched  December  3,  1853;  builder  Henry  McGilvery; 
master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

103.  Spirit  of  the  Sea — bark;  captain,  N.  G.  Clifford;  ton¬ 
nage  350;  launched  December  31,  1853;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O. 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  William  Moulton;  yard,  Crooker 
Yard. 

*  Probably  built  in  Prospect. 
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104.  N.  Stowers — brig;  captain,  Samuel  A.  Stowers;  tonnage 
444.01;  launched  1854;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples;  master 
workman,  Levi  Mudgett;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

105.  Lucy  Ann — schooner;  captain,  Thomas  Runnells; 
tonnage  5;  launched  1853;  builder,  Thomas  Runnells;  master 
workman,  Thomas  Runnells;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

106.  Elbert  a — bark;  captain,  William  Hichbom;  tonnage 
348;  launched  April  27,  1854;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom;  master 
workman,  William  Brown;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 

107.  T.  M.  Richardson — schooner;  captain,  Zetham  Berry; 
tonnage  33;  launched  April  27,  1854;  builder,  Jason  Marden; 
master  workman,  T.  M.  Richardson;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

108.  Anna  D.  Torrey — brig;  captain,  Ralph  Morse;  tonnage 
219.93;  launched  July  18,  1854;  builder,  Henry  McGilvery; 
master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

109.  Leonard  Berry — brig;  captain,  William  Berry;  tonnage 
249;  launched  September  13,  1854;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom; 
master  workman,  John  Littlefield;  yard,  Hichborn  Yard. 

110.  Fannie  O.  Field — brig;  captain,  Freeman  Kelly;  ton¬ 
nage  190;  launched  October  26,  1854;  builder,  Henry  McGil¬ 
very;  master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 

111.  Jacob  Badger — ship;  captain,  Everett  Staples;  tonnage 
1048;  launched  November  22,  1854;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom; 
master  workman,  William  Brown;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard.  She 
was  the  largest  vessel  built  in  Stockton  until  1919. 

112.  Crimea — brig;  captain,  Robert  Hichbom;  tonnage 
314.37;  launched  December  10,  1854;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom; 
master  workman,  John  Littlefield;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 

113.  Eventide — bark;  captain,  James  A.  Partridge;  tonnage 
285.67;  launched  November  23,  1854;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O. 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  William  Moulton;  yard,  Crooker 

Yard. 
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114.  Sarah — brig;  captain  unknown;  tonnage  unknown; 
launched  1855;  builder,  Sebra  Crooker;  owners,  Manley  Lan¬ 
caster  et  al  of  Searsport;  yard  unknown.  * 

115.  Loch  Lomond — brig;  captain,  Alexander  Black;  ton¬ 
nage  277.67;  launched  1855;  builders,  Sotwers  and  Staples; 
master  workman,  Andrew  Wescott;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

116.  James  Davis — brig;  captain,  James  Staples;  tonnage 
167.04;  launched  1855;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples;  master 
workman,  J.  Goodwin;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

117.  H.  E.  Shute — schooner;  captain,  Henry  E.  Shute;  ton¬ 
nage  12.45;  launched  1855;  builder,  Henry  Shute;  master 
builder,  H.  E.  Shute;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

118.  Empress — schooner;  captain,  Frank  French;  tonnage 
97;  launched  1856;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples;  master  work¬ 
man,  J.  Goodwin;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

119.  Orilla  or  Orella — brig;  captain,  James  Blanchard;  ton¬ 
nage  205;  launched  May  10,  1855;  builder,  Henry  McGilvery; 
master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

120.  Angelina — schooner;  captain,  Peleg  Staples;  tonnage 
149;  launched  May  12,  1855;  builder,  Henry  McGilvery;  mas¬ 
ter  workman,  William  G.  Moulton;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

121.  Sebra  Crooker — bark;  captain,  David  N.  Berry;  ton¬ 
nage  349;  launched  June  18,  1855;  builders  C.  S.  &  O.  Fletcher; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

122.  M.  J.  Colcord — bark;  captain,  Josiah  Colcord;  tonnage 
374;  launched  1855;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn;  master  workman, 
William  Brown;  yard,  Hichborn  Yard. 

123.  John  Griffin — bark;  captain,  Peleg  Griffin;  tonnage 
347;  launched  December  14,  1855;  builder,  Henry  McGilvery; 
master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

*  Probably  built  in  Prospect. 
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124.  T.  Cushing — bark;  captain,  William  D.  Colcord;  ton¬ 
nage  428.27;  launched  January  31,  1856;  builder,  N.  G.  Hich- 
bom;  master  workman,  William  Browm;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 

125.  C.  H.  S.  Fletcher — bark;  captain,  N.  G.  Clifford;  ton¬ 
nage  550;  launched  February  17,  1856;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O. 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker 
Yard.  She  was  renamed  the  Golden  Eagle  and  served  foreign 
ports. 

126.  E.  Sherman — ship;  captain,  Josiah  F.  Hichbom;  ton¬ 
nage  756.12;  launched  November  11,  1856;  builder,  N.  G.  Hich¬ 
bom;  master  workman,  William  Brown;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 

127.  Canema — schooner;  captain,  Alexander  Erskins;  ton¬ 
nage  96.34;  launched  1857;  builders,  Colcord,  Mudgett  and 
Co.;  master  workman,  J.  Goodwin;  yard,  Colcord  and  Mudgett 
Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

128.  Daniel  Boone — brig;  captain,  John  Heagan;  tonnage 
175;  launched  May  16,  1857;  builder,  Henry  McGilvery;  master 
workman,  William  Moulton;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

129.  F austina — brig ;  captain,  Emery  Berry ;  tonnage  268.50 ; 
launched  November  7,  1857;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom;  master 
workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard,  Hichborn  Yard. 

130.  Henry  B.  Wright — ship;  captain,  Benjamin  Park;  ton¬ 
nage  702.85;  launched  September  8,  1858;  builder,  Henry 
McGilvery;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  owners,  Benjamin 
B.  Park,  William  McGilvery,  B.  S.  Goodell  and  others;  yard, 
Crooker  Yard. 

131.  Industry — bark;  captain,  Paul  Conner;  tonnage  273; 
launched  October  7,  1858;  builders,  Rendell,  Staples  and  Co.; 
master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

132.  Harvest  Moon — bark;  captain,  William  Berry;  tonnage 
398.73;  launched  November  11, 1859;  builder,  Willard  Mudgett; 
master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 
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133.  Nellie  Merrill — bark;  captain,  Peleg  Staples;  tonnage 
300;  launched  December  24,  1859;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O.  Fletcher; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

134.  Matilda — tonnage  114;  launched  in  1860;  built  in  Pros¬ 
pect  but  yard  unknown.* 

135.  Windward — schooner;  captain,  I.  M.  Partridge;  ton¬ 
nage  187.74;  launched  August  22,  1860;  builder,  N.  G.  Hich- 
born;  master  workman,  John  Littlefield;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 
In  1861  Capt.  Lewis  M.  Partridge  and  his  ship,  the  Windward, 
were  captured  by  the  privateer,  Jeff  Davis. 

136.  Harvest  Home — bark;  captain,  Andrew  Dickey;  ton¬ 
nage  597.90;  launched  October  30,  1860;  builder,  Willard  Mud  - 
gett;  master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  Lowder  Brook. 

137.  Garibaldi — bark;  captain,  Charles  S.  Rendell;  tonnage 
670.37;  launched  December  13,  1860;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom; 
master  workman,  John  Littlefield,  yard;  Hichbom  Yard. 

138.  Julia  Kelley — brig;  captain,  Willard  Mudgett;  tonnage 
186;  launched  1861;  builder,  Mudgett  and  Co.;  master  work¬ 
man,  Sebra  Crooker;  owners,  Willard  Mudgett  and  others; 
yard  unknown. 

139.  Col.  Eddy — schooner;  captain,  Charles  Blanchard; 
tonnage  106.64;  launched  May  21,  1861;  builder,  N.  G.  Hich¬ 
bom;  master  workman,  Joel  Perkins;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 

140.  Donna  Anna — schooner;  captain,  Stephen  Ellis;  ton¬ 
nage  123.64;  launched,  November  19,  1866;  builder,  N.  G. 
Hichbom;  master  workman,  John  Littlefield;  yard,  Hichbom 
Yard. 

141.  J.  H.  Dillingham — brig;  captain,  George  W.  Harring¬ 
ton;  tonnage  329.75;  launched  December  5,  1861;  builders, 
Mudgett  and  Libby;  master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard, 
Lowder  Brook  Yard. 

*  There  were  two  Matildas. 
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142.  Lizzie  B.  Rice — bark;  captain,  B.  F.  Rice;  tonnage 

507;  launched  1862;  builders,  Stowesr  and  Staples;  master 
workman, - Dutch;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

143.  Courser — bark;  captain,  Andrew  D.  Griffin;  tonnage 
495.20;  launched  October  8,  1862;  builders,  Mudgett  and 
Libby;  master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  Lowder  Brook 
Yard. 

144.  Sharpeburg — bark;  captain,  Charles  S.  Rendell;  ton* 
nage  604.66;  launched  October  21,  1862;  builder,  N.  G.  Hich- 
bom;  master  workman,  John  Littlefield;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 

145.  Nigrita  or  Nigretta — brig;  captain,  B.  F.  Rice;  ton¬ 
nage  320.92;  launched  1863;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples; 
master  workman,  T.  R.  Perkins;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

146.  Dakota — schooner;  captain,  Edward  Clifford;  tonnage 
60.44;  launched  January  3,  1863;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom; 
master  workman,  John  Littlefield;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 

147.  McGilvery — bark;  captain,  James  Nichols;  tonnage 
590.67;  launched  November  13,  1863;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O. 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

148.  Stockton — brig;  captain,  Josiah  F.  Hichbom;  tonnage 
414.93;  launched  December  24,  1863;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom; 
master  workman,  John  Littlefield;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 

149.  Caprera  or  Capernaum — brig;  captain,  William  Hich¬ 
bom;  tonnage  307.29;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom;  master  work¬ 
man,  Joel  Perkins;  launched  June  25,  1864;  owners,  N.  G. 
Hichbom,  William  McGilvery,  and  William  Hichbom;  yard, 
Hichbom  Yard. 

150.  Montana — bark;  captain,  Otis  L.  Harriman;  tonnage 
651.35;  launched  May  5,  1864;  builders,  Mudgett,  Libby  and 
Griffin;  master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  Lowder  Brook 
Yard. 

151.  Masonic — bark;  captain,  Isaac  Lampher;  tonnage 
539.80;  launched  July  19,  1864;  builder,  Henry  S.  Staples; 
master  workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 
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152.  Arizona — bark;  captain,  Josiah  Colcord;  tonnage  563.- 
13;  launched  September  17,  1864;  builders,  Mudgett,  Libby 
and  Griffin;  master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard,  Lowder 
Brook  Yard. 

153.  Lena — schooner;  captain,  Joel  French;  tonnage  90.71; 
launched  1865;  builder,  H.  V.  J.  French;  master  workman, 
D.  D.  Wardwell;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

154.  L.  Willis  Rich — bark;  captain,  John  L.  Panno;  tonnage 
600;  launched  1865;  builders,  Colcord,  Mudgett  and  Co.;  master 
workman,  A.  J.  Crooker;  yard,  Colcord  and  Mudgett  Yard, 
Sandy  Point. 

155.  H.  Houston — brig;  captain,  Josiah  A.  French;  tonnage 
297.51;  builder,  Alexander  Black;  master  workman,  Joshua 
Partridge;  yard,  Sandy  Point;  launched  November  1865. 

156.  L.  Staples — brig;  captain,  Clifford  L.  Stowers;  tonnage 
367.95;  launched  December  1865;  builders,  Stowers  and  Staples; 
master  workman,  J.  P.  Perkins;  yard,  Stowers  and  Staples 
Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

157.  Helen  Angier — bark;  captain,  George  W.  Staples; 
tonnage  564.88;  launched  January  22,  1865;  builders,  Mudgett, 
Libby  and  Griffin;  master  workman,  Hiriam  Crooker;  yard, 
Lowder  Brook  Yard. 

158.  T.  V.  McGuire — brig;  captain,  Henry  Segar;  tonnage 
348.65;  launched  June  24,  1865;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O.  Fletcher; 
master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

159.  Arthur  Egglese — brig;  captain,  Edwin  Clifford;  tonnage 
238.82;  launched  June  28,  1865;  builders,  Mudgett,  Libby  and 
Griffin;  master  workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard,  Lowder 
Brook  Yard. 

160.  Sylvan — schooner;  captain,  S.  P.  Blanchard;  tonnage 
137.33;  launched  July  1,  1865;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn;  master 
workman,  John  Littlefield;  yard,  Hichborn  Yard. 
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161.  Lorena — bark;  captain,  James  Cousens;  tonnage  174.- 
58;  launched  November  4,  1865;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom; 
master  workman,  Joel  Perkins;  yard,  Hichborn  Yard. 

162.  Daybreak — schooner;  captain,  James  Cousens;  tonnage 
174.58;  launched  November  30,  1865;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O. 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 

163.  Henry  Flitner — bark;  captain,  Bentley  Park;  tonnage 
381.38;  launched  November  30,  1865;  builders,  Mudgett, 
Libby  and  Griffin;  master  workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard, 
Lowder  Brook  Yard. 

164.  Aleyone  or  Alcyone — bark;  captain,  James  A.  Part¬ 
ridge;  tonnage  627.03;  launched  December  10,  1865;  builder, 
N.  G.  Hichbom;  master  workman,  John  Littlefield;  yard, 
Hichbom  Yard. 

165.  Magellan — schooner;  captain,  Robert  S.  Small;  ton¬ 
nage  100.97;  launched  June  1866;  builders,  Coclord,  Mudgett 
and  Co.;  master  workman,  A.  J.  Crooker;  yard,  Colcord  and 
Mudgett  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

166.  General  Connor — schooner;  captain,  Willard  Cousens; 
tonnage  273.05;  launched  October  1866;  builder,  B.  F.  Rice; 
master  workman,  James  Crooker;  yard,  B.  F.  Rice  Yard, 
Sandy  Point. 

167.  Liberty — bark;  captain,  Ralph  Devereaux;  tonnage 
290.79;  launched  October  1866;  builder,  Alexander  Black; 
master  workman,  Joshua  Partridge;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

168.  E.  H,  Rich — brig;  captain,  J.  S.  Hopkins;  tonnage 
332.57;  launched  November  1866;  builders,  Colcord,  Mudgett 
and  Co.;  master  workman,  T.  M.  Richardson;  yard,  Colcord 
and  Mudgett  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

169.  Nettie  Crooker — schooner;  captain,  Alfred  Ridley; 
tonnage  10;  launched  1866;  builder,  Alfred  Ridley;  master 
workman,  A.  J.  Crooker;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 
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170.  Lelia  M.  Long — bark;  captain,  David  G.  Ames;  ton¬ 
nage  610.30;  launched  December  1866;  builders,  Colcord,  Mud- 
gett  and  Co.;  master  workman,  A.  J.  Crooker;  yard,  Colcord 
and  Mudgett  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

171.  Mariposa — brig;  captain,  Crawford  S.  Staples;  tonnage 
359.97;  launched  June  28,  1866;  builder,  Henry  S.  Staples; 
master  workman,  William  G.  Moulton;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

172.  Carrie  E.  Long — bark;  captain,  William  H.  Park; 
tonnage  548  ;57.  launched  September  26,  1866;  builders,  C.  S. 
&  O.  Fletcher;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker 
Yard. 

173.  American  Lloyds — brig;  captain,  Isaac  G.  Park;  ton¬ 
nage  510.73;  launched  November  7,  1866;  builders,  Mudgett, 
Libby  and  Co.;  master  workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard, 
Lowder  Brook  Yard. 

174.  Nellie  Clifford — brig;  captain,  Edward  Littlefield;  ton¬ 
nage  231.58;  builders,  Mudgett,  Libby  and  Co.;  master  work¬ 
man,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard,  Lowder  Brook  Yard. 

175.  Joseph  Segar — schooner;  captain,  Alexander  Segar; 
tonnage  187.71;  launched  December  5,  1866;  builder,  Henry  S. 
Staples;  master  workman,  William  G.  Moulton;  yard,  McGil¬ 
very  Yard. 

176.  Minnetta — schooner;  captain,  Isaac  Dickey;  tonnage 
66;  launched  1867;  builders,  Mudgett,  Libby  and  Co.;  master 
workman,  unknown;  owners,  Mudgett  and  Libby;  yard  un¬ 
known. 

177.  Howard — schooner;  captain,  Ezra  B.  Griffin;  tonnage 
156.45;  launched  May  4,  1867;  builder,  Henry  S.  Staples;  mas¬ 
ter  workman,  William  G.  Moulton;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

178.  David  Babcock — schooner;  captain,  Melvin  Colcord; 
tonnage  251.44;  launched  May  1867;  builders,  Colcord,  Mud¬ 
gett  and  Co.;  master  workman,  A.  J.  Crooker;  yard,  Colcord 
and  Mudgett  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 
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179.  Guiding  Star — schooner;  captain,  Charles  Blanchard; 
tonnage  161.24;  launched  June  1867;  builder,  B.  F.  Rice;  master 
workman,  Holly  Bean;  yard,  B.  F.  Rice  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

180.  Fannie  F.  Hall — schooner;  captain,  Elbridge  Ginn; 
tonnage  102.14;  launched  August  1867;  builders,  Stowers  and 
Staples;  master  workman,  Joshua  Partridge;  yard,  Stowers  and 
Staples  Yard,  Sandy  Point.  In  late  years  the  Fannie  F.  Hall 
was  rigged  over  in  Boston  to  represent  the  Mayflower  and  was 
used  in  a  celebration  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  The  little  model  of 
the  ship  is  owned  by  the  family  of  Joshua  E.  Partridge,  master- 
builder,  in  Belfast. 

181.  Clara — schooner;  captain,  William  Pierce;  tonnage 
7.54;  launched  1867;  builders,  Colcord,  Mudgett  and  Co.; 
master  workman,  Seth  Ames;  yard,  Colcord  and  Mudgett 
Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

182.  Almeda — schooner;  captain,  Isaac  H.  Shute;  tonnage 
9.70;  launched  1867;  builder,  J.  H.  Shute;  master  workman, 
H.  H.  Shute;  yard,  Sandy  Point.  She  was  a  pleasure  craft. 

183.  Abby  Clifford — brig;  captain,  Edwin  Clifford;  tonnage 
451.31;  launched  May  18,  1867;  builders,  Mudgett,  Libby  and 
Griffin;  master  workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard,  Lowder 
Brook  Yard. 

184.  Ninetta — schooner;  captain,  Isaac  B.  Dickey;  tonnage 
66.9;  launched  September  29,  1867;  builders,  Mudgett,  Libby 
and  Griffin;  master  workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard,  Lowder 
Brook  Yard. 

185.  Eva  Adell — schooner;  captain,  William  Eaton;  tonnage 
171.29;  launched  October  12,  1867;  builder,  Henry  S.  Staples; 
master  workman,  William  G.  Moulton;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

186.  Liberty — brig;  captain,  Ralph  Devereaux;  tonnage  un¬ 
known;  launched  1868;  builder,  Alexander  Black;  master  work¬ 
man  unknown;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 
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187.  Emma  L.  Hall — brig;  captain,  William  T.  Blanchard; 
tonnage  364.91;  launched  January  1868;  builders,  Colcord, 
Mudgett  and  Co.;  master  workman,  T.  M.  Richardson;  yard, 
Colcord  and  Mudgett  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

188.  Clara  E.  McConville — schooner;  captain,  Delmont 
Fletcher;  tonnage  76.99;  launched  May  1868;  builder,  B.  F. 
Rice;  master  workman,  Samuel  Keys;  yard,  B.  F.  Rice  Yard, 
Sandy  Point. 

189.  Sandy  Point — schooner;  captain,  S.  M.  Grant;  tonnage 
92.45;  launched  August  1868;  builder  B.  F.  Rice;  master  work¬ 
man,  Joshua  Partridge;  yard,  B.  F.  Rice  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

190.  Walter  Smith — brig;  captain,  Walter  Smith;  tonnage 
413.32;  launched  November  1868;  builders,  Colcord,  Mudgett 
and  Co.;  master  workman,  William  Brown;  yard,  Colcord  and 
Mudgett  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

191.  David  Bugbee  or  David  Rugby — brig;  captain,  James 
Staples;  tonnage  438.47;  launched  December  1868;  builders, 
Stowers  and  Staples;  master  workman,  T.  R.  Perkins;  yard, 
Stowesr  and  Staples  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

192.  Dirigo — bark;  captain,  William  Hichbom;  tonnage 
864.63;  launched  January  9,  1868;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom; 
master  workman,  David  D.  Wardwell;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 

193.  M.  L.  Crockett — schooner;  captain,  George  Crockett; 
tonnage  62.86;  launched  April  27,  1868;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O. 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  William  Brown;  yard,  Crooker 
Yard. 

194.  Herman — brig;  captain,  Henry  A.  Hichbom;  tonnage 
448.77;  launched  November  2,  1868;  builders,  Mudgett,  Libby 
and  Griffin;  master  workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard,  Pow¬ 
der  Brook  Yard. 

195.  Sarah  Gilmore — brig;  captain,  Thomas  Clifford;  ton¬ 
nage  362.50;  launched  November  30,  1868;  builders,  C.  S.  &  O. 
Fletcher;  master  workman,  Sebra  Crooker;  yard,  Crooker  Yard. 
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196.  Evanell — bark;  captain,  William  D.  Colcord;  tonnage 
513.50;  launched  December  15,  1868;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn; 
master  workman,  David  D.  Wardwell;  yard,  Hichborn  Yard. 

197.  Lillias — schooner;  captain,  Joseph  Griffin;  tonnage 
128.54;  launched  April  26,  1869;  builder,  Henry  S.  Staples; 
master  workman,  A.  J.  Crooker;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

198.  Florence  L.  Henderson — brig;  captain,  A.  Henderson; 
tonnage  461.58;  launched  July  1869;  builders,  Colcord,  Berry 
and  Co.;  master  workman,  William  Brown;  yard,  Colcord  and 
Berry  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

199.  Belle  Crowell — schooner;  captain,  Peter  H.  Crowell; 
tonnage  328;  builders,  Colcord,  Berry  and  Co.;  master  work¬ 
man,  William  Brown;  yard,  Colcord  and  Berry  Yard,  Sandy 
Point.  She  was  lost  at  sea  with  all  hands  on  board  in  1877. 

200.  Isaac  Hall — bark;  captain,  Melvin  Colcord;  tonnage 
604.98;  launched  November  1869;  builders,  Colcord,  Berry  and 
Co.;  master  workman,  William  Brown;  yard,  Colcord  and 
Berry  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

201.  Sparkling  Water — brig;  captain,  Robert  Hichborn; 
tonnage  319.56;  launched  July  9,  1869;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn; 
master  workman,  David  D.  Wardwell,  yard;  Hichborn  Yard. 

202.  Caribou — bark;  captain,  unknown;  tonnage  625.02; 
launched  February  1870;  builders,  Colcord,  Berry  and  Co.; 
master  workman,  William  Brown;  yard,  Colcord  and  Berry 
Yard,  Sandy  Point. 

203.  Hattie  May — brig;  captain,  James  Nickerson;  tonnage 
556.07;  launched  November  1870;  builders,  Colcord,  Berry  and 
Co.;  master  workman,  Joshua  Partridge;  yard,  Colcord  and 
Berry  Yard,  Sandy  Point.  She  was  lost  off  Canso,  N.  S.  Sept¬ 
ember  15,  1866. 

204.  Sarah — bark;  captain,  William  Dennison;  tonnage 
558.07;  launched  November  1870;  builder,  B.  F.  Rice;  master 
workman,  H.  H.  Carter;  yard,  B.  F.  Rice  Yard,  Sandy  Point. 
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205.  Sontag — ship;  captain,  F.  D.  Harriman;  tonnage 
1004.63;  launched  July  16,  1870;  builders,  Mudgett,  Libby  and 
Griffin;  master  workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 
The  Sontag  was  the  second  largest  vessel  built  in  Stockton  up 
to  1919. 

206.  John  C.  Libby — schooner;  captain,  William  L.  Libby; 
tonnage  161.50;  launched  August  6,  1870;  builder,  Henry  S. 
Staples;  master  workman,  A.  J.  Crooker;  yard,  McGilvery 
Yard. 

207.  Selista  or  Selesta — brig;  captain,  Henry  R.  Partridge; 
tonnage  352.64;  launched  November  9,  1870;  builder,  N.  G. 
Hichbom;  master  workman,  David  D.  Wardwell;  yard,  Hich- 
bom  yard. 

208.  Emma — schooner;  captain,  Charles  Crockett;  tonnage 
50.02;  launched  May  29,  1870;  builders,  Mudgett,  Libby  and 
Griffin;  master  workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

209.  Dionne — schooner;  captain,  Fred  Gilmore;  tonnage 
210.70;  launched  October  1871;  builders,  Mudgett,  Libby  and 
Griffin;  master  workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

210.  Selkirk — schooner;  captain,  William  Fletcher;  tonnage 
84;  launched  August  17,  1871;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn;  master 
workman,  David  D.  Wardwell;  yard,  Hichbom  Yard. 

211.  J.  C.  Crafts — schooner;  captain,  James  Wright;  ton¬ 
nage  184.75;  launched  December  3,  1872;  builder,  N.  G.  Hich¬ 
bom,  master  workman,  David  D.  Wardwell;  yard,  Hichbom 
Yard. 

212.  Lilly  B.  French — schooner;  captain,  Henry  Allerton; 
tonnage  125.38;  launched  June  19,  1873;  builder,  N.  G.  Hich¬ 
bom;  master  workman,  Joshua  Partridge;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

213.  Wardwell — schooner;  captain,  Arthur  Blake;  tonnage 
105;  launched  June  19,  1873;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichbom;  master 
workman,  David  D.  Wardwell;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 
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214.  Brigadier — schooner;  captain,  F.  J.  Norton;  tonnage 
310.67;  launched  November  4,  1873;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn; 
master  workman,  David  D.  Wardwell;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

215.  Walter  E.  Palmer — schooner;  captain,  Albert  Staples; 
tonnage  128.11;  builder,  Horace  Staples;  master  workman, 
John  J.  Wardwell;  yard,  Hichborn  Yard.  This  vessel  and  the 
crew  were  lost  in  the  Atlantic  in  1881.  At  that  time  Jenas  B. 
Ellis  was  the  captain. 

216.  D.  H.  Ingraham — schooner;  captain,  John  Ingraham; 
tonnage  203.19;  launched  June  10,  1874;  builder,  N.  G.  Hich- 
bom;  master  workman,  David  D.  Wardwell;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

217.  J.  R.  Bodwell — schooner;  captain,  F.  A.  Otis;  tonnage 
169.72;  launched  August  11,  1874;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn; 
master  workman,  David  D.  Wardwell;  yard,  Mill  Yard. 

218.  Elmiranda — bark;  captain,  Crawford  Staples;  tonnage 
655.68;  launched  October  26,  1874;  builder,  Henry  S.  Staples; 
master  workman,  John  J.  Wardwell;  yard,  McGilvery  Yard. 

219.  Willard  Mudgett — schooner;  captain,  Isaac  B.  Dickey; 
tonnage  875.42;  launched  November  26,  1874;  builder,  Willard 
Mudgett;  master  workman,  Albion  P.  Goodhue;  yard,  Lowder 
Brook  Yard. 

220.  Caprea — bark;  captain,  Charles  S.  Rendell;  tonnage 
709.16;  launched  December  24,  1874;  builder,  N.  G.  Hichborn; 
master  workman,  David  D.  Wardwell;  yard,  Mill  Yard.  This 
vessel  was  on  the  stocks  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hichborn’s  death. 

221.  George  Kremelburg — bark;  captain,  Augustus  Patter¬ 
son;  tonnage  694;  launched  October  18,  1875;  builders,  C.  S. 
&  O.  Fletcher;  master  workman,  John  J.  Wardwell;  yard,  Crook- 
er  Yard. 

222.  Helen  Swanzey — schooner;  captain, - Day;  ton¬ 

nage  746;  launched  April  11,  11918;  builders,  Stockton  Yard, 
Inc.;  master  workman,  George  S.  Wardwell;  yard,  Old  Crooker 
Yard. 

223.  Gladys  Taylor — schooner;  captain,  A.  W.  Clark;  ton¬ 
nage  947;  launched  December  17,  1918;  builders,  Stockton 
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Yard,  Inc.;  master  workman,  James  M.  Parker;  yard,  Stockton 
Yard,  site  of  Old  Crooker  Yard. 

224.  A.  Ernest  Mills — schooner;  captain,  - Nash;  ton¬ 

nage  946;  launched  April  2,  1919;  builders,  Stockton  Yard,  Inc.; 
master  workman,  James  Parker;  yard,  Stockton  Yard. 

225.  Herbert  L.  Rawling — schooner;  captain,  unknown; 
launched  September  25,  1919;  builders,  Stockton  Yard,  Inc.; 
master  workman,  James  Manley  Parker;  yard,  Stockton  Yard. 

226.  Maurice  R.  Thurlow — schooner;  captain,  A.  W.  Clark; 
tonnage  1270;  launched  May  20,  1920;  builders,  Stockton 
Yard,  Inc.;  yard,  Stockton  Yard. 

227.  Alcaeus  H.  Hooper — schooner;  captain,  Kendell  A. 
Nash;  tonnage  1305;  launched  11:35  A.  M.,  December  28, 
1920;  builders,  Stockton  Yard,  Inc.;  yard,  Stockton  Yard. 

228.  Barge  No.  7 — captain,  Manley  Grant;  tonnage  189; 
launched  May  7,  1921;  builders,  Stockton  Yard,  Inc.;  yard, 
Stockton  Yard;  master  workman,  J.  M.  Parker. 

229.  Barge  No.  8 — captain  unknown;  tonnage  189;  launched 
July  1921;  builders,  Stockton  Yard,  Inc.;  master  workman, 
Luther  Ames;  yard,  Stockton  Yard. 

230.  W aukomis — schooner ;  captain  unknown ;  tonnage  3500 ; 
launched  10  a.  m.,  April  12,  1919;  builders,  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board;  master  workman,  George  Wardwell;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

231.  Albrook — schooner;  captain,  unknown;  tonnage  3500; 
launched  3  p.  m.,  June  3,  1919;  builders,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board; 
master  workman,  George  Wardwrell;  yard,  Sandy  Point. 

232.  Sandy  Point — schooner-barge;  captain  unknown;  ton¬ 
nage  2500;  launched  2  p.  m.,  August  29,  1919;  builders,  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board;  master  workman,  George  Wardwell;  yard, 
Sandy  Point. 

233.  Searsport — schooner-barge;  captain  unknown;  tonnage 
2500;  launched  12:30  p.  m.,  September  26,  1919;  builders,  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board;  master  workman,  George  Wardwell;  yard, 
Sandy  Point. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Wars 


During  the  days  preceding  the  Revolution  and  during  the 
Revolution,  the  British  realized  that  they  suffered  considerable 
losses  from  the  American  cruisers  and  privateers  in  the  waters 
of  the  Penobscot  River  and  Bay.  The  shipmasters  knew  every 
cove  and  harbor  and  they  were  able  to  reach  them  in  safety 
under  any  conditions. 

The  people  of  this  locality,  almost  without  exception,  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  The  life  of  the 
local  settlers  was  made  perilous  and  difficult  when  the  British 
occupied  Castine  and  used  that  town  as  a  base  for  carrying  out 
skirmishes  against  the  surrounding  countryside.  The  British 
sailed  up  the  Penobscot  River  and  fired  their  cannon  at  the 
settlement  in  Sandy  Point.  The  settlers  fled  to  the  woods  back 
from  the  shore,  taking  with  them  their  most  prized  household 
things.  Many  of  the  articles  were  hidden  in  the  bushes  and 
some  things  were  hidden  behind  Split  Rock  which  still  stands 
on  the  property  recently  owned  by  Harry  Bauman.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  grandfather  clock,  owned  by  Henry  Black,  was  hidden  in 
a  well  on  the  Bauman  property. 

The  British  landed  in  Sandy  Point  and  stayed  all  night  in  the 
Henry  Black  cabin.  The  next  morning  they  burned  the  cabin, 
then  sailed  up  the  river.  A  short  time  after  this  event,  the 
Blacks  built  a  new  home  in  the  field  below  what  is  now  Earl 
Dow’s  house. 

In  the  summer  of  1775,  twelve  British  prisoners  of  war  were 
brought  to  Sandy  Point  and  turned  over  to  Captain  Shute  and 
Mr.  Black  who  took  them  to  Belfast.  The  prisoners  had  been 
captured  somewhere  east  of  here  and  passed  along  from  town 
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to  town.  Two  men  escorted  them  from  one  settlement  to  an¬ 
other  where  a  new  group  took  over  and  escorted  them  to  the 
next  settlement.  This  was  repeated  until  finally  they  were 
delivered  at  the  Colonial  Headquarters  in  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  following  men  were  mentioned  in  old  records  as  having 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War:  Hatevil  Coicon,  Henry 
Black,  Joseph  P.  Martin,  Benjamin  Shute,  Isaac  Clewley,  Jacob 
Clifford,  Stephen  Littlefield  and  Robert  Hichborn. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  twenty- 
three  families  in  the  locality. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  men  from  Stockton  Springs  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War:  Simeon  F.  Barrett,  Riley  Barrett; 
James  F.  Barrett,  Andrew  D.  Black,  Franklin  Berry,  James  H. 
Berry,  Nathan  M.  Berry,  Thomas  S.  Blanchard,  Albert  Crock¬ 
ett,  Leander  Crockett,  Orrin  B.  Crocker,  Joel  Conno,  Andrew 
J.  Crooker,  James  S.  Crooker,  John  L.  Crooker,  Fred  O.  Clif¬ 
ford,  Oscar  Colson,  William  A.  Carter,  Daniel  L.  Dickey,  Do- 
rendo  Dickey,  Adelbert  Dickey,  Almond  Dickey,  Manley  L. 
Dickey,  Adelbert  H.  Dickey,  Waldmer  Dahl,  Enoch  C.  Dow, 
Samuel  H.  Eames,  Crawford  Ellis,  William  F.  Ellis,  Matthew 
W.  Ellis,  William  W.  Eaton,  James  C.  Fraser,  Hiriam  Grant, 
Christopher  C.  Grey,  Hiriam  J.  Grant,  Clarandon  W.  Grey, 
Sewall  M.  Grey,  Llewellyn  Goodwin,  William  Griffin,  Benja¬ 
min  N.  Griffin,  James  S.  Green,  Charles  A.  Gilman,  William 
Gipsom,  Freeman  Goodhue,  Hiriam  C.  Harriman,  Sewall  B. 
Harriman,  Philip  S.  Holmes,  Edmund  Hudson,  James  Knee- 
land,  John  F.  Keen,  Charles  B.  Libbey,  Elias  D.  Libbey, 
Robert  Lambert,  Daniel  R.  Lamphier,  Langworty  Lamphier, 
Frank  G.  Lancaster,  Lewis  Parker  Mudgett,  William  S.  Mud- 
gett,  Joseph  P.  Martin,  Whitefield  Mills,  Henry  S.  Moulton, 
John  Miller,  Charles  H.  Morin,  Charles  Mitchell,  Jason  W. 
Marden,  Ezra  B.  Marden,  James  E.  Nickerson,  Plenry  S. 
Overlock,  Frank  A.  Patterson,  Augustus  Patterson,  James  A. 
Philbrook,  Levi  A.  Pendleton,  Charles  H.  Philbrook,  Thomas 
F.  Spinney,  Alvah  Partridge,  William  H.  Rogers,  Plenry  W. 
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Rendell,  Freeman  Rendell,  John  Reed,  Cassius  C.  Roberts, 
Edwin  L.  Roberts,  Orpheus  Roberts,  Christopher  Rowe,  Albert 
Richardson,  Joseph  S.  Staples,  Robert  F.  Staples,  Peleg  S. 
Staples,  Andrew  W.  Staples,  Newton  F.  Staples,  Merrill  H. 
Staples,  Francis  M.  Staples,  Edwin  N.  Stowers,  Henry  Sparrow, 
Aim  ore  Stevens,  Charles  M.  Smith,  William  Seavey,  Joel  L. 
Thomas,  James  M.  Treat,  Chandler  Webb,  Chandler  J.  Webb, 
Charles  C.  Ward  and  John  A.  Whitney. 

Those  who  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  were:  Samuel  Clifford, 
Orrin  Crooker,  Richard  C.  Dow,  Matthew  W.  Ellis,  Wilbert 
M.  Ellis,  Joseph  Griffin,  Charles  Johnson,  Horace  Littlefield, 
Edwin  L.  Roberts,  Sumner  Sanborn,  Robert  Turner,  and  Sim¬ 
eon  Littlefield. 

All  of  these  men  enlisted  as  privates  but  several  were  pro¬ 
moted  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

William  S.  Mudgett  passed  through  several  ranks  until  he 
was  made  a  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  made 
Military  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  given  the  brevet  rank  of 
General.  His  brother,  Lewis  Parker  Mudgett,  after  command¬ 
ing  a  company,  was  promoted  to  Major  and  died  from  a  bullet 
in  the  forehead,  as  he  led  his  regiment  in  a  charge  upon  the 
forts  at  Mobile.  His  Colonel  and  Lt.  Colonel  were  unfit  for 
duty  so  he  led  his  regiment.  William  Griffin  was  promoted  to 
Captain  of  his  company  for  meritorious  conduct  and  bravery. 
William  H.  Rogers,  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  January 
1862,  was  transferred  to  the  6th  Battery,  Maine  Mounted 
Artillery,  and  commissioned  junior  2nd  Lieut.  He  remained 
with  the  6th  Battery  until  he  was  mustered  out  after  the  close 
of  the  war  in  July  1865.  He  had  by  that  time  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Captain.  Elias  D.  Libby,  was  promoted  several  times  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  held  the  rank  of  1st  Lieut.  Daniel  L. 
Dickey  was  elected  as  Captain  of  his  company  soon  after  he 
joined  the  army.  Both  Robert  H.  Grey  and  Freeman  Goodhue 
held  the  rank  of  1st  Lieut,  at  the  end  of  their  enlistments. 
Cassius  C.  Roberts  was  commissioned  a  Captain.  Many  others 
held  the  rank  of  Sgt.  or  Corpl. 
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Hardships  were  great  during  the  Civil  War.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  suffered  from  severe  illnesses  from  which  several  died 
and  others  were  made  invalids  for  life.  Still  others  knew  from 
experience  the  privations  and  suffering  of  the  Rebel  prisons. 
Warren  F.  Griffin,  who  was  captured  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  was  in  Libby  Prison  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  at  the  de¬ 
tention  pen  in  Gouldsboro,  N.  C.  for  ten  months.  He  came 
home  an  invalid.  His  condition  was  caused  by  scurvy  which 
eventually  caused  his  death.  Wilbert  M.  Ellis  was  a  prisoner 
in  Andersonville  “Hell.”  The  prisoners  were  cruelly  treated 
and  starved.  As  a  form  of  torture,  he  was  tied  out  in  the  hot 
sun  with  his  mouth  held  upen  by  a  bridle  bit.  He  returned 
home  to  die  as  the  result  of  the  awful  tortures. 

The  armies,  in  those  days,  had  to  forage  off  the  land  for  food 
and  supplies.  They  were  poorly  equipped  and  it  was  difficult 
for  supplies  to  reach  them.  They  slept  on  the  ground  when¬ 
ever  they  found  a  chance.  Malaria  was  a  common  disease 
among  the  troops.  Many  suffered  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  from 
the  effects  of  this  disease. 

In  1862,  the  people  of  Stockton  voted  to  raise  money  to  give 
relief,  if  necessary,  to  the  families  of  the  men  who  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  Civil  War.  They  also  voted  to  pay  each  vol¬ 
unteer  $100.  In  September  of  1862,  the  town  raised  the  amount 
of  $2400  to  pay  twenty-four  volunteers.  In  1865,  $300  was 
paid  by  the  town  for  men  who  were  drafted. 

The  good  ladies  of  Stockton  did  their  part  to  aid  the  Union 
cause.  They  organized  a  Soldiers’  Aid  Society,  February  5, 
1863.  Names  of  the  members  were:  Mrs.  Alexander  Griffin, 
Mrs.  Henry  McGilvery,  Mrs.  Nancy  Morton,  Mrs.  James 
Partridge,  Mrs.  Ralph  Morse,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Berry,  Mrs.  Peleg 
Staples,  Mrs.  Freeman  Kelley,  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates,  Mrs.  N. 
G.  Hichbom,  Mrs.  Emery  Berry,  Mrs.  E.  F.  McIntosh,  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Griffin,  Mrs.  John  Libbey,  Mrs.  David  G.  Ames,  Mrs. 
William  Hichborn,  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Rendell,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Cleaves,  Mrs.  Warren  Griffin,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Haskell,  Mrs.  Horace 
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Staples,  Mrs.  Elias  Patterson,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Al¬ 
bion  Goodhue,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Octavia  Cheney,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Hichbom,  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Staples,  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Farnham,  Mrs. 
Lewis  M.  Partridge,  Mrs.  Richard  Crocker,  Mrs.  Lorena  B. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Rendell,  Mrs.  Isaac  Lampher,  Mrs. 
Jane  Lambert,  Mrs.  Desiah  G.  Harris,  Mrs.  J.  French  Hich¬ 
bom,  Mrs.  Wilson  Hichbom,  Mrs.  William  D.  Colcord,  Mrs. 
Everett  Staples,  Mrs.  Lewis  Snell,  Mrs.  Josiah  Colcord,  Mrs. 
Sullivan  Patterson,  Mrs.  John  Libbey,  Mrs.  Robert  Hichbom, 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Jesse  Griffin,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Griffin, 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Hichbom,  Mrs.  Edward  Lafolley,  Miss  Susan 
Hichbom,  Miss  Angie  M.  Rendell,  Miss  Kate  Gilman,  Miss 
Carrie  Pattee,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Blanchard,  Miss  Marietta  Mud- 
gett,  Miss  Angeline  L.  Griffin,  Miss  Alina  M.  Staples,  Miss 
Faustina  Hichbom,  Miss  Roxanna  Cleaves,  Miss  Almira  Har- 
riman,  Miss  Olivia  McGilvery,  Miss  Emma  Hichborn,  Miss 
Martha  E.  Brown,  Miss  Julia  Staples,  Miss  Mary  Abbie  Farn¬ 
ham,  Miss  Maria  Griffin,  Miss  Lizzie  Staples,  and  Miss  Mary 
E.  Grant. 

The  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  met  every  Thursday  afternoon  in 
Cleaves  Hall,  which  was  offered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Cleaves. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Mrs. 
Alexander  Griffin,  president;  Mrs.  N.  G.  Hichbom,  secretary; 
Mrs.  Henry  McGilvery,  purchasing  and  soliciting  committee; 
Mrs.  Ralph  Morse,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Freeman  Kelley,  Mrs. 
Peleg  Staples,  Mrs.  Everett  Staples,  Mrs.  Emery  Berry,  Mrs. 
Henry  McGilvery,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Isaac  Lampher, 
Mrs.  David  G.  Ames,  and  Mrs.  James  Partridge,  committee 
of  managers. 

The  ladies  made  clothing,  bedding  and  bandages  for  the 
soldiers.  A  quantity  of  food  products  and  several  sizable  do¬ 
nations  of  money  were  raised  and  sent  for  the  cause. 
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The  good  work  continued  until  1865.  By  that  time  several 
boxes  had  been  packed  and  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission. 

In  1886,  there  was  a  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Post  in 
Stockton  which  was  called  the  Freeman  McGilvery  Post. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Confederate  privateers  made 
shipping  dangerous  and  difficult.  Stockton  ships  and  shipping 
suffered.  Several  captains  lost  their  vessels.  One  captain  who 
lost  his  ship  was  Capt.  Everett  Staples.  Capt.  Staples  owned  a 
new  ship,  the  Alina,  which  was  named  for  one  of  his  daughters. 
The  Alina  was  built  in  Searsport.  A  few  days  out  of  Liverpool, 
England,  the  Alina  was  seized  by  the  Confederate  privateer, 
Shenandoah.  Capt.  Staples,  his  officers  and  crew  were  made 
prisoners.  The  Alina  was  scuttled  with  all  sails  set. 

The  list  of  those  who  served  in  World  War  1  follows:  Elmer 
Benedict  Arnold,  Arnold  A.  Knox,  James  Peter  Shaw,  Charles 
Irving  Littlefield,  Minard  M.  Ellis,  Allen  Denslow  Ellis,  An¬ 
tonio  Rezzoagli,  Arthur  Parsons,  Gilbert  David  Mason,  Leland 
Blake,  Ernest  E.  Trundy,  Leonard  Maitland  LaFurley,  Arthur 
Eugene  Perkins,  Lawrence  Edward  Perkins,  Herman  Ruben 
Perkins,  Willard  Harry  Harriman,  Irving  Hichbom  Merrithew, 
French  Palmer  Richards,  Fenton  Roberts,  Floyd  Boyington, 
Thomas  Wilfred  Donaldson,  David  Dunbar,  Alfred  Knowlton, 
George  Halburton  Avery,  Lee  Bennett,  Lester  Morse  Bragg, 
Charles  Hunter  Carr,  Charles  Chapin,  Lee  Ellis,  Everett 
Hendricks,  Arthur  Leroy  Kennedy,  Vernon  V.  Dakin,  Byron  W. 
Sawyer,  Everett  Barton,  Carlton  J.  Mclntire,  Warren  L.  Bab- 
bidge,  Ronald  Dakin,  Melvin  Blanchard  Thompson,  Bruce 
Ruel  McLain,  Earl  Winston  Foster,  Leslie  Bennett  Shannon, 
Otis  Edwin  Cole,  Everett  Robert  Grieves  and  Walter  Robert 
Mclnnis. 

November  1,  1918,  Walter  F.  Trundy  was  appointed  as 
chairman  of  Food  Conservation.  He  replaced  Dr.  H.  E.  Small. 
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Those  who  served  in  World  War  2  were:  Francis  Arnold, 
Roy  Arnold,*  Herbert  Barrett,  Dalton  Black,  Dexter  Black,* 
Walter  Bowden,  Arlan  Bradstreet,  Lloyd  Clifford,  Arthur  Col- 
cord,  Jr.,  Marion  Colson,  Albert  Cunningham,  Donald  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Archer  Curtis,  Maurice  Curtis,  Edward  Daley, 
Frederick  Daley,  Lawrence  Daley,  Adrian  Dobbins,  Jerry 
Dobbins,*  Catherine  Dobbins,  Clarence  Dobbins,  Jr.,  Harold 
Dunaver,  Leeman  Dunham,  Allan  Ellis,  George  Emerson, 
David  Ginn,  Lynn  Grant,*  Manley  Grant,  Margaret  Gray, 
Louis  Hackey,  Walter  Hackey,  Kenneth  Hall,  Richard  Harri- 
man,  Chester  Harrison,  Lester  Harrison,  Roland  Harrison, 
Eugene  Harry,*  James  Hawes,  Jr.,  Pearl  Hawes,  George  Hop¬ 
kins,  Jr.,  Harland  Heath,*  Paul  Jones,  Charles  Kneeland,  Paul 
Landerville,  Jr.,  Adelbert  Littlefield,  Harry  Littlefield,  Herman 
Littlefield,  Philip  Nickerson,*  James  Magune,  James  McKeen, 
Raymond  McKeen,  John  Merrithew,  Raymond  Morrison,  Jr., 
George  Murphy,  William  Murphy,  Harry  Nickerson,  Jr.,  Paul 
Nickerson,  Robert  Nickerson,  Jr.,  Donald  Norwood,  Harold 
Perkins,  Henry  Perkins,  Ormond  Perkins,  Hugh  Pomeroy, 
William  Pomeroy,  James  Prue,  James  Rendell,  Bion  Sanborn, 
George  Seekins,  Harvey  Seeley,  James  Shaw,  Jr.,  Ralph  Shute, 
Jr.,  Mary  Simpson,  Floyd  Smith,  Herbert  Smith,  Royce  Smith, 
Weldon  Stiles,  Clayton  Stimpson,*  Ernest  Trundy,  Jr.,  Irene 
Trundy,  Donald  Winslow,  Earle  A.  Winslow  and  Richard 
Winslow. 

Miss  Ethel  Colcord  solicited  funds  from  the  Community  for 
a  church  service  flag  for  a  memoriam  to  those  who  had  served 
our  country.  The  flag  was  dedicated  at  the  morning  service 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  December  24,  1944.  Rev.  Harriet 
Robinson  preached  the  dedication  sermon. 

The  Stockton  Springs  Extension  Group  worked  for  two  years 
to  obtain  funds  to  buy  and  erect  a  suitable  war  memorial.  The 
members  of  that  group  who  served  on  the  War  Memorial  Com¬ 
mittee  were:  Mrs.  Preston  L.  Nutting,  Mrs.  Albert  West,  Mrs. 
Bert  Bowden,  and  Mrs.  George  Varney.  March  13,  1950,  the 

*  Lost  in  action. 
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sum  of  $150  was  raised  in  town  meeting  to  assist  in  this  project. 
The  bronze  plaque  bearing  the  names  of  all  service  men  and 
women  who  served  in  World  War  2  was  purchased  with  the 
funds  raised.  It  was  mounted  on  a  native  granite  rock  which 
was  donated  by  Irving  Harris.  This  rock  had  stood 
many  years  on  the  property  owned  by  Mr.  Harris.  Legend 
states  that  this  rock  was  used  as  a  ceremonial  rock  by  the  early 
Indians. 

The  Memorial  was  dedicated  May  30,  1951.  The  principal 
speaker  at  the  dedication  was  Congressman  Charles  Nelson. 
The  American  Legion  department  vice-commander,  James  Day 
also  spoke.  After  his  address  Commander  Day  escorted  Mrs. 
Hollis  Black  who  laid  a  wreath  on  the  memorial  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Gold  Star  Mothers. 

Other  Gold  Star  Mothers  who  were  present  were:  Mrs.  Elmer 
B.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Robert  Nickerson,  Mrs.  Julia  Harry  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Staples  of  Belfast. 

The  rock  bearing  the  plaque  was  moved  from  the  Harris 
farm  and  erected  in  front  of  the  Masonic  Block  by  the  members 
of  the  Jerry  W.  Dobbins  Post  American  Legion. 

The  impressive  dedication  services  were  conducted  by  the 
local  Extension  Group  and  the  Jerry  W.  Dobbins  Post,  under 
the  direction  of  Commander  George  Ross,  assisted  by  the 
National  Guard  firing  squad  of  Battery  B,  Belfast;  members  of 
the  Frank  D.  Hazeltine  Post  and  Auxiliary  of  Belfast;  and 
members  of  the  Bucksport  Legion  and  Auxiliary.  The  Maine 
Maritime  Band  from  Castine  furnished  the  music. 

The  speakers  were  introduced  by  the  local  post  commander, 
George  Ross.  Mrs.  Preston  L.  Nutting,  chairman  of  the  farm 
bureau  project,  presented  the  Memorial  and  placed  a  wreath 
at  its  base.  Walter  F.  Trundy,  town  clerk,  accepted  the  me¬ 
morial,  and  placed  a  wreath  upon  it.  Mr.  Trundy  read  a 
citation  of  bravery  for  the  late  Pfc.  Philip  Nickerson,  one  of 
the  ten  local  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  World  War  2. 
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Mrs.  George  Varney,  chairman  of  the  local  farm  bureau, 
presented  a  scroll  bearing  the  names  of  those  who  served  in  the 
Merchant  Marine,  also  a  United  Nations  Flag.  These  are  on 
display  at  the  local  school.  Ensign  Irving  Parsons  accepted 
the  scroll  and  flag  and  spoke  briefly. 

The  parade  was  led  by  the  local  Legion  Commander,  George 
Ross.  He  was  assisted  by  Sewell  White  who  acted  as  Marshal 
and  Col.  Eugene  Johnson. 

The  prayers  were  offered  by  Rev.  George  Hinkel  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  local  post,  Weldon  Stiles.  Dr.  Roswell  P.  Bates 
of  Orono  represented  Governor  Frederick  G.  Payne  and  con¬ 
veyed  the  Governor’s  greetings.  Col.  Donald  A.  Young  of 
Stockton  was  an  honored  guest. 

Members  of  the  Jerry  W.  Dobbins  Post,  American  Legion, 
who  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  were:  color  bearers,  Edward 
Marshall  and  Richard  Gardner;  color  guards,  Richard  Harri- 
man  and  George  Tsetsilas;  sergeant-at-arms,  Robert  York; 
firing  squad,  William  Murphy,  Herbert  Barrett,  Paul  Shaver, 
Arlan  Bradstreet  and  Ray  Webb. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  2,  many  other  young  men  and 
women  of  Stockton  have  served,  or  are  now  serving,  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

J  One  soldier  from  Stockton,  Capt.  Franklin  Paul  Revere 
Patterson,  had  the  honor  of  hearing  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
Address.  Capt.  Patterson  had  been  wounded  in  the  Civil  War 
and  was  in  a  hospital  in  York,  Virginia.  Fie  was  sent  as  a 
representative  of  the  wounded  soldiers  in  that  hospital  to  the 
ceremonies  at  Gettysburg. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


The  Railroad 


When  shipping  and  ship-building  declined,  prosperity  in 
Stockton  decreased  and  the  population  dwindled.  Business 
men  moved  on  to  more  prosperous  communities  and  the  young 
people  sought  employment  elsewhere.  The  summer  colonies 
were  the  only  outside  source  of  income.  There  seemed  little 
hope  of  new  business  in  the  town  as  industries  wanted  a  rail¬ 
road  in  any  community  where  they  established  a  business. 

Miss  Hichbom  says:  “Realizing  the  town’s  necessity  for 
rail  communication  with  the  outside  centers  of  business,  Hon. 
N.  G.  Hichbom,  after  strenuous  efforts,  (encountering  per¬ 
sistent  opposition  from  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  which 
determined  to  frustrate  any  plans  looking  toward  any  com¬ 
peting  line,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  state)  secured  a  charter 
for  the  Penobscot  Bay  and  River  Railroad  in  1869  and  after 
actively  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  to 
obtain  a  charter  for  the  so  called  Webb’s  Ledge  Railroad,  for 
four  years,  before  the  Legislature,  (a  mere  dodge,  on  the  part 
of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  to  prevent  capitalists  from  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  already  chartered  Penobscot  Bay  and  River  line; 
he  saw  the  organization  of  the  railroad  company,  and  was  him¬ 
self  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  fairly  launched 
Penobscot  Bay  and  River  Railroad  Co.  The  line  extended 
from  Bangor  to  Rockland,  sixty  miles,  and  formed  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  with  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  road,  between  the  European 
and  North  American,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  lines.  In 
1873,  the  route  was  surveyed;  and  in  the  early  autumn  of  1874 
(the  towns  along  the  proposed  line  having  voted  to  take  stock, 
and  various  individuals  having  offered  contributions)  the 
building  was  put  under  contract  with  New  York  capitalists, 
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who  wrote  Mr.  Hichbom  under  the  date  of  November  21,  1874, 
‘We  shall  break  ground  on  the  railroad  before  the  New  Year.’ 
Alas!  the  day  that  Mr.  Hichbom  received  the  letter,  he  was 
seized  with  the  fatal  illness,  which  robbed  this  project  of  its 
moving  power,  in  its  president’s  death,  November  30,  1874. 
Capt.  William  McGilvery  of  Searsport  was  elected  his  suc¬ 
cessor  but  he  died  in  March  1876.  P.  J.  Carleton  of  Rockport 
was  elected  by  the  Directors  as  the  next  president ;  but  nothing 
was  attempted  toward  carrying  to  completion  the  early  plans; 
and  eventually  the  charter  lapsed.  Stockton  mourned  this 
bitter  disappointment,  long  and  sincerely,  particularly  after 
the  absolute  decadence  of  ship-building  within  her  boundaries.” 

October  26,  1870,  the  town  voted  to  loan  its  bonds  to  the 
Penobscot  Bay  and  River  Railroad  Company  to  the  amount  of 
$80,000.  March  29,  1873,  the  town  voted  a  town  note  for  this 
company  for  the  amount  of  $30,000.  This  vote  was  rescinded 
March  1,  1876. 

Again  quoting  from  Miss  Hichbom: 

“In  the  autumn  of  1874,  Hon.  N.  G.  Hichborn,  prominent 
as  a  shipbuilder,  (president  of  “The  Maine  Shipbuilding  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  time  of  his  decease)  an  educator,  (trustee  of 
Westbrook  Seminary,  Portland,  and  of  the  Uni versalist  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Boston)  a  temperance  advocate  and  an  active 
Republican,  succumbed  to  a  short,  severe  illness,  leaving  upon 
the  stocks  a  large  vessel — number  forty-three  upon  his  list  of 
‘deep-sea  sailors’ — to  be  launched  under  another’s  super¬ 
vision.  His  death  at  fifty-six  seemed  most  untimely.  ‘An  ir¬ 
reparable  loss  to  his  town  and  state’,  said  a  Searsport  neighbor, 
at  his  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people. 

Nathan  Hichbom  had  served  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives;  in  the  State  Senate;  and  as  State  Treasurer  from  1865- 
1868. 

In  the  early  nineteen  hundreds  the  business  outlook  in  Stock- 
ton  became  more  optimistic  and  most  people  looked  forward 
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to  a  period  of  renewed  prosperity.  The  reason  for  this  opti¬ 
mistic  view  was  the  building  of  the  Northern  Seaport  Railroad. 

John  P.  Reynolds  of  Boston  came  to  Stockton  in  December 
1903  to  inspect  the  shore  fronts  of  Stockton  and  Searsport  for 
the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad.  He  appointed  Albert 
M.  Ames  and  Simeon  Merrithew  as  his  agents.  They  bonded 
as  many  of  the  small  farms  on  the  harbor  side  of  Cape  Jellison 
and  the  Park  Shore  as  possible.  The  bonds  were  binding  until 
April  1904.  In  April  1904,  Mr.  Reynolds  returned  to  Stockton 
and  purchased  the  bonded  property.  Cash  was  paid,  for  all 
property  purchased,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  A  charter  to  build  the  purposed  railroad  was 
granted  to  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad  November  9, 
1904.  By  December  15,  Moses  Burpee,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad  was  in  town  to  inspect  the 
harbor  facilities  and  to  select  sites  for  the  piers.  His  surveyors 
laid  out  the  purposed  line  from  LaGrange  to  Searsport.  As 
soon  as  their  work  was  finished,  boarding  houses  were  built  to 
house  the  workmen.  Crews  of  Italian  workmen  were  set  to 
work  and  they  cut  a  swath  through  the  forest  to  clear  a  way 
for  the  rails. 

In  January,  Wingate  Cram,  president  of  the  B.  &  A.,  and 
twenty  associates  bought  Sears  Island.  The  Island  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  site  for  the  piers  but  Cape  Jellison  was  chosen. 
Later,  it  was  planned  to  use  Sears  Island  as  a  summer  resort 
to  which  excursions  could  be  run  during  the  summer  from 
northern  Maine.  This  plan  was  never  carried  out;  but  in  June 
1907,  the  B.  &  A.  opened  a  pavilion  at  Penobscot  Park.  Shore 
dinners  were  served  there.  Other  amusements  were  bathing, 
boating  and  dancing.  The  dances  became  quite  famous.  Trips 
were  run  from  the  Park  to  Cape  Jellison  by  steam  ferry. 

The  contractor,  Mr.  Spellman,  and  E.  W.  Carlton,  wharf 
builder,  began  actual  labor  on  the  wharf  January  30,  1905. 
Snow  was  on  the  ground  when  the  work  started  and  the  frozen 
earth  had  to  be  dynamited  before  the  steam  shovel  could  re¬ 
move  the  dirt. 
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Mr.  Carlton  brought  with  him  the  steam  lighter,  Sagahoc, 
two  small  tugs,  a  naptha  launch  and  a  crew  of  thirty  men.  Two 
vessels,  the  Reliance  and  the  Leviathan,  were  added  to  the 
“fleet.”  They  were  used  to  carry  ties,  rails,  stringers  and  other 
building  materials.  They  ran  daily  between  Bucksport  and 
Cape  Jellison.  February  12,  the  ice  breaker  had  to  be  called 
to  cut  a  passage  through  the  ice  for  these  vessels. 

In  February,  Mr.  Spellman  was  having  his  donkey  engine 
transported  across  the  river  by  a  team.  The  team  tried  to  cross 
the  river  near  the  ferry  line  in  Winterport.  The  ice  was  weaker 
than  estimated  and  the  team  broke  through.  The  donkey 
engine  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  but  on  April  22,  1905, 
the  Reliance  was  able  to  raise  the  donkey  engine. 

The  railroad  offices  were  in  Colcord  Hall  but  most  of  the 
work  was  done  at  Cape  Jellison. 

February  23,  1905,  the  first  pile  was  driven  on  the  west  side 
of  Cape  Jellison.  By  April,  under  the  direction  of  A.  E.  Trites, 
railroad  engineer,  a  large  portion  of  the  roadway  had  been 
graded  and  some  rails  laid.  On  Wednesday,  April  26,  1905,  the 
first  locomotive  ran  from  the  decks  of  the  Reliance  to  the  rails 
that  had  been  laid  on  the  part  of  the  wharf  that  was  finished. 
Later,  another  engine  arrived  to  haul  the  construction  train. 
On  May  3,  the  first  cargo  of  heavy  steel  rails  arrived.  The 
railroad  passed  over  or  near  the  sites  of  the  McGilvery,  Crooker 
and  Staples  shipyards.  It  ran  through  the  old  Staples  and 
Crooker  tomb  at  the  foot  of  Middle  Street.  (The  bodies  in 
this  tomb  were  moved  to  Mt.  Prospect  Cemetery). 

In  November  1905,  the  Northern  Maine  Seaport  Railroad 
opened  for  passenger  traffic  and  general  business.  G.  M. 
Houghton  of  Bangor  moved  to  Stockton  and  became  general 
manager  of  the  railroad.  He  remained  until  December  31, 
1906,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Bangor  to  be  general  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  manager  of  the  railroad.  Mr.  Houghton  was  re¬ 
placed  in  Stockton  by  Charles  Calkin  of  Portland. 
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A  big  tank  was  constructed  north  of  the  Panno  field  and  an 
artesian  well  was  dug  north  of  the  Panno  house  to  provide 
water  for  this  tank.  Another  artesian  well  was  dug  near  the 
wharves  to  provide  water  for  the  engines  and  other  needs.  The 
railroad  yard  was  thirty  acres  of  the  former  Denslow  field.  This 
yard  had  six  side  tracks. 

On  June  14,  1905,  it  was  decided  to  build  the  depot  on  the 
land  of  Capt.  Melvin  E.  Colcord  and  to  build  a  road  from  the 
residence  of  S.  H.  West  (now  owned  by  Alfred  Fayle)  to  the 
station.  This  road  had  already  been  surveyed  for  Capt.  Col¬ 
cord  who  had  planned  to  build  the  road  to  the  shore.  The 
street  was  built  and  named  Railroad  Avenue  but  is  it  is  now 
called  Station  Street.  At  right  angles  to  this  street,  other 
streets  were  built.  One  ran  from  the  station  to  the  Mill  Road 
and  was  called  The  Alps.  Others  were  Gilmore  Avenue  and 
Seaport  Avenue — each  ran  from  Station  Avenue  to  School 
Street.  In  1907,  Wellesley  Avenue  was  built  by  C.  N.  Taylor 
of  Wellesley,  Mass.  This  street  ran  from  East  Main  Street, 
north  and  northwest  through  a  field  that  was  formerly  owned 
by  Edward  N.  Harriman  (between  the  houses  now  owned  by 
James  Griffin  and  Capt.  Frank  Butler)  to  Church  Street.  This 
street  came  out  on  Church  Street  near  where  the  Hillside  Pa¬ 
vilion  stands. 

At  the  harbor  side  of  Cape  Jellison,  three  piers  were  built  in 
1906,  designated  as  pier  No.  1,  pier  No.  2,  and  pier  No.  3. 
Pier  No.  1  was  first  1600  feet  in  length  but  it  was  later  extended 
150  feet,  so  its  final  measurements  were  1750  feet.  Pier  No. 
2  was  1100  feet  long  and  pier  No.  3  was  1100  feet  long  and  80 
feet  wide.  This  pier  was  used  for  the  shipment  of  the  potatoes. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  potato  house  a  crib  bulkhead  was  built 
that  was  250  feet  long  and  21  feet  wide.  This  bulkhead  was 
ballasted  with  rocks  and  a  large  area  was  filled  in  which  in¬ 
creased  the  area  of  the  terminals.  James  F.  Spellman,  who 
built  most  of  the  piers,  planted  about  35,000  trees  in  the  area. 

The  potato  shed  was  built  by  contractor,  John  G.  Chadwick 
of  Houlton  for  the  Carter  and  Corey  Co.  The  great  structure 
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was  600  feet  in  length  and  125  feet  wide.  The  outside  of  the 
building  was  covered  with  three-ply  asbestos  on  the  walls  and 
four-ply  asbestos  on  the  roof.  Inside  air  spaces  were  insulated 
with  hair  insulation  materials  to  insure  warmth.  There  were 
six  ventilators  in  the  roof,  six  feet  square,  for  good  ventilation. 
The  interior  of  the  potato  shed  was  divided  into  200  frost-proof 
bins,  each  holding  1,200  barrels — making  a  total  capacity  of 
240,000  barrels.  The  bins  were  braced  with  iron  rods  to  pre¬ 
vent  bulging.  It  was  the  biggest  potato  storage  plant  in  the 
world  at  that  time. 

The  potatoes  were  brought  from  Aroostook  by  train,  un¬ 
loaded  from  the  cars,  and  stored  in  bins.  Later  they  were 
loaded  by  machinery  into  the  ships.  Electric  conveyors  were 
used  to  handle  the  potatoes.  Twenty  carloads  could  be  un¬ 
loaded  and  deposited  in  the  bins  in  ten  hours. 

The  cars  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  potato  house.  When 
the  cars  were  ready  for  unloading,  a  false  bottom  was  placed  in 
the  car  between  the  doors.  Underneath  the  false  bottom  was  a 
belt  which  carried  the  potatoes  to  a  large  bin  which  held  a  ton 
of  potatoes.  The  potatoes  were  shoveled  through  the  false 
bottom  on  to  this  belt.  The  box  was  taken  into  the  aisles  on 
the  west  side  of  the  potato  house.  Four  electric  hoists  ran  on 
eye-beams  overhead  and  they  raised  the  filled  box  to  any  de¬ 
sired  height;  took  it  to  any  aisle;  and  stopped  at  any  desired 
bin.  There  the  box  was  tripped;  the  potatoes  fell  into  a  hopper, 
which,  by  a  system  of  belts,  raised  the  potatoes  and  carried  them 
on  to  another  belt.  The  second  belt  led  into  the  bins  and  de¬ 
posited  the  potatoes  without  bruising  them.  This  belt  could 
be  set  at  any  angle,  which  accomodated  itself  to  any  desired 
height  as  the  bins  filled. 

The  potatoes  were  taken  from  the  bins  through  the  bottom 
of  the  bin,  where  they  fell  on  to  a  belt  driven  by  electric  power. 
The  belt  extended  about  six  feet  in  the  aisles.  The  sorting  or 
racking  was  done  on  the  belt  which  could  be  run  at  any  desired 
speed.  When  the  potatoes  reached  the  end  of  the  belt,  they 
fell  into  bags  which  were  on  a  scale  that  worked  automatically. 
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The  flow  of  the  potatoes  automatically  stopped  when  the 
desired  weight  was  reached.  Then  the  bags  were  sewed  and 
taken  to  the  storage  room  where  they  were  hoisted  into  piles, 
ready  for  shipment.  They  were  transferred  from  the  storage 
room  to  the  vessels  by  a  platform  carrier.  The  platform  carrier 
was  built  even  with  the  floor  of  the  storage  house.  It  was  about 
three  feet  wide  and  six  hundred  feet  long.  It  was  run  by 
electric  power  and  extended  onto  a  wharf  eighty  feet  wide  and 
one  thousand,  one  hundred  feet  long.  At  the  end  of  the  carrier 
there  was  a  short  carrier,  running  at  right  angles.  The  short 
carrier  extended  into  the  side  port  of  the  ship  and  deposited 
the  potatoes  into  the  hold,  without  handling,  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  to  fifteen  bags  to  a  minute.  All  of  these  various  carrying 
devices  were  operated  by  a  motor  generator  set  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  45  H.  P.  induction  motor  which  was  directly  coupled 
to  a  30  K.  W.  direct  current  generator. 

Ralph  L.  Pitcher  of  Presque  Isle  was  in  charge  of  receiving 
the  potatoes.  Mr.  Pitcher  was  one  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  Carter  and  Corey  Potato  Company.  Mr.  Flanders  was  in 
charge  of  the  shipping. 

A  power  house  was  erected  by  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook 
Railroad  at  Kidder’s  Point  in  Searsport.  The  building  was 
built  of  brick  and  concrete  and  was  fireproof.  It  was  40  x  90 
feet  in  size  and  20  feet  posted.  It  had  engine,  boiler  and  coal 
rooms.  The  chimney  was  of  buff  radial  brick.  It  was  95  feet 
high  with  a  4£  feet  flue.  The  roof  and  floors  were  made  of 
concrete  and  steel.  The  building  was  built  by  the  contractor, 
W.  N.  Sawyer  of  Bangor. 

In  the  boiler  room  there  were  two  horizontal  tubular  boilers, 
125  H.  P.  each.  The  boilers  were  made  by  Hodge  Boiler  Works 
of  Boston.  In  the  boiler  room  there  was  space  for  two  ad¬ 
ditional  boilers  of  double  the  capacity  of  those  installed.  The 
boilers  and  plumbing  were  installed  by  E.  F.  Kelley  and  Son  of 
Bangor. 
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The  engine  room  measured  40  x  20  feet,  was  high  posted 
and  well  lighted.  Power  was  furnished  by  a  high  speed  Flem¬ 
ming  engine  made  by  the  Harrisburg  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  This  engine  was  directly  coupled 
to  an  alternating  current  generator  and  exciter  built  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  gen¬ 
erator  was  of  150  kilowatts.  Other  electrical  equipment  in¬ 
cluded  a  2,300  volt,  three-phase  alternator;  two-panel  switch¬ 
boards;  feed  pumps;  heater;  etc.  The  electrical  equipment 
was  installed  by  C.  E.  Cole  of  Bangor,  under  the  supervision 
of  M.  H.  Rideout,  a  Bangor  electrician. 

The  switchboards  were  marble  and  had  on  them  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  instruments  and  meters  for  controlling  the  various  lines 
and  currents. 

The  coal  bunker  was  40  x  20  feet  and  occupied  the  southern 
end  of  the  building.  A  spur  track  brought  the  cars  of  coal  close 
up  behind  the  power  house,  where  the  load  was  thrown  into  a 
bin-shute  and  carried  by  an  elevator  to  the  top  of  the  building. 
From  there  it  was  delivered  by  carrier  to  different  places  as 
needed.  The  handling  of  the  coal  was  all  done  by  electric 
machinery. 

The  plant  supplied  electricity  for  about  one  hundred  arc 
lights  which  illuminated  the  terminals  at  Cape  Jellison,  Kid¬ 
der’s  Point  and  Mack’s  Point.  The  power  lines  were  number 
2,  hard-drawn  copper.  The  current  was  a  three-phased,  60 
cycle,  2,300  volt  current.  At  proper  points  on  the  lines  trans¬ 
formers  were  located  where  the  current  was  reduced  and  made 
suitable  for  use  in  operating  the  lights  and  motors.  With  the 
exception  of  the  high  potential  wires,  the  wires  at  all  the  wharves 
and  in  all  of  the  buildings  were  run  under  the  wharves. 

This  plant  was  tom  down  several  years  ago  and  the  Summers 
Fertilizer  Plant  in  Searsport  was  built  on  the  site. 

In  1907,  the  Millinocket  Paper  Company  had  a  warehouse 
at  the  end  of  pier  2  on  Cape  Jellison.  In  April,  1907,  the  ware¬ 
house  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  at  pier  2  was 
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finished.  The  building  was  240  x  90  feet.  In  May,  1910,  this 
paper  house  was  taken  down  and  re-erected  on  pier  3,  The 
size  was  increased  to  480  x  40  feet. 

Business  flourished  at  the  Big  Docks.  Cargoes  that  were 
brought  in  to  the  docks  were:  coal,  fertilizer,  bricks,  and  ce¬ 
ment.  Cargoes  that  were  shipped  were:  lumber,  paper,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  shooks.  Ships  arrived  or  sailed  almost  every  day. 
One  week  there  were  twenty  schooners  and  one  steamer  at 
these  docks.  Due  to  this  increase  in  the  shipping  business,  a 
shipping  commissioner  was  appointed  to  this  town.  In  1908, 
Albert  M.  Ames  was  appointed  to  that  position. 

A  great  boom  was  expected  from  the  railroad  both  for  Stock- 
ton  and  Searsport.  Stockton  Springs  was  referred  to  in  one 
newspaper  as  the  future  city  of  Maine.  Those  who  believed  in 
the  boom  used  these  arguments:  1.  These  towns  possessed  the 
best  harbor  to  be  found  on  the  Maine  coast.  2.  They  were  well 
known  as  summer  resorts.  3.  Delightful  views.  4.  Cooling 
breezes.  5.  The  two  towns  had  a  superior  location — situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River  (all  craft  carrying  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight  into  Eastern  Maine  had  to  pass  up  and  down 
by  these  towns).  6.  These  towns  stood  in  a  very  adaptable 
place  for  carrying  on  great  trade.  They  would  act  as  great 
distributing  points  for  much  of  the  commodities  that  were 
intended  for  the  interior  of  the  state.  The  people  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  boom  used  these  arguments:  1.  These  towns 
had  no  wood  to  be  cut  for  miles.  2.  There  were  no  water  power 
privileges.  3.  These  towns  had  no  natural  resources. 

Many  people  thought  that  the  trolley  lines  at  Bangor  would 
be  extended  to  Winterport  then  down  to  Stockton  Springs. 

One  flourishing  business  always  inspires  others  to  start  more 
business — so  it  was  in  this  case.  Several  business  ventures 
sprang  up  and  flourished  for  a  few  years.  For  awhile  it  was 
prosperous  around  Stockton. 

Two  hotels  and  a  boarding  house  were  built  at  Cape  Jellison 
in  1906.  The  hotel  was  the  Ashley  House  and  was  managed  by 
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Robert  Cassidy.  The  Cape  Jellison  House  was  managed  by 
R.  P.  Green  and  Sons. 

Business  at  the  “Big  Dock”  and  in  the  community  flourished 
for  several  years;  then  it  gradually  decreased ;  and  after  a  few 
years  of  decline  the  docks  lay  idle  except  for  an  occasional  vessel 
that  used  the  docks  as  a  mooring. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  shipping 
business  here.  A  few  of  them  were:  Timber  became  scarce 
that  had  been  used  for  lumber,  shooks,  and  building  materials; 
the  potato  business  in  Aroostook  went  into  a  slump;  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  used  more  and  more  for  shipping  freight;  and  more 
fertilizer  plants  were  built  in  this  vicinity  which  cut  down  the 
importation  of  fertilizers  by  vessel. 

As  the  business  declined,  the  population  decreased  because 
many  people  moved  to  where  work  was  more  plentiful,  and  to 
where  business  opportunities  were  more  favorable.  The  town 
went  into  a  dormant  stage  until  the  days  of  World  War  I,  when 
shipping  was  resumed  and  prosperity  was  resorted  for  a  few 
years.  Following  the  war,  business  declined  again  and  has 
never  been  revived. 

The  Cape  Jellison  docks  burned  November  8,  1924. 
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CHAPTER  X 


Business 

The  first  business  establishments  in  town  were  in  the  village 
of  Sandy  Point.  There  were  eight  stores  in  Sandy  Point  in  the 
early  days.  They  were:  Mark  Ginn’s  Supply  Store;  the  B.  F. 
Rice  Grocery  Store;  Colcord  and  Berry’s  Store;  Patterson’s 
Store;  Daggett’s  Store;  Alexander  Black’s  Store;  Stowers  and 
Staples  Store;  and  Spinney’s  Store.  Mark  Ginn’s  Store  stood 
on  the  corner  opposite  the  cottage  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Delmont 
Dunbar.  The  B.  F.  Rice  Store  was  in  the  cottage  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Gauthier.  The  store  of  Colcord  and  Berry  was 
near  their  shipyard.  (Summers  Fertilizer  Plant  now  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  shipyard).  Patterson’s  Store  was  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Sumner  Chalmers.  Daggett’s  Store  was 
owned  by  Frank  Daggett.  It  stood  at  the  comer  near  where 
Ray  Webb’s  garage  is  now.  About  1891,  Mr.  Daggett  went  out 
of  business  and  rebuilt  the  store  building  into  a  two-apartment 
house  which  he  rented.  The  house  was  tom  down  later.  Alex¬ 
ander  Black’s  store  stood  on  the  site  of  Earl  Dow’s  shop.  Later 
the  store  was  moved  to  Sandy  Point  village.  It  is  now  owned 
by  Harold  Perkins.  Alexander  Black’s  house  was  in  the 
house  now  owned  by  Earl  Dow.  Mr.  Black  had  the  first  tele¬ 
phone  in  town.  He  had  a  private  line  which  ran  from  his  house 
to  his  store.  Later,  his  store  was  run  by  his  daughter,  Emma 
Black  Eames.  Stowers  and  Staples  Store  was  owned  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  Stowers  and  Levi  Staples.  Their  store  stood  where 
Mrs.  Lillian  Grant’s  house  now  stands.  Spinney’s  Store  was 
owned  by  Bill  Spinney.  It  stood  on  the  Meadow  Road  near 
the  town  line  of  Stockton  and  Prospect.  Later,  Mr.  Spinney 
ran  the  Stockton-Prospect  Cheese  Factory  at  the  same  site. 

Liverston  Hall  had  a  blacksmith  shop  north  of  where  Harold 
Perkins’  store  now  stands.  Mr.  Hall  did  the  iron-work  for  the 
Stowers  and  Staples  Shipyard. 
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There  was  a  carding  mill,  west  of  where  Mrs.  Cora  Perkins' 
house  now  stands,  which  was  run  by  William  Perkins.  His 
home  was  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Alanson  Bowden. 
Later,  he  sold  that  house  and  built  part  of  the  house  now  owned 
by  Ernest  Hesse.  Mr.  Perkins  sold  his  mill  to  Joseph  Grant 
who  ran  a  sawmill  instead  of  a  carding  mill.  Later,  that  mill 
burned  and  Mr.  Grant  bought  the  mill  which  was  owned  by 
Jacob  Young.  The  Jacob  Young  Mill  was  in  back  of  the  house 
now  owned  by  Walter  Perkins. 

There  was  an  old  tide-mill  on  the  shore  at  Sandy  Point  near 
where  Capt.  Parker  Hall’s  house  stood  later.  That  mill  was 
run  by  Isaac  Berry.  Later,  Mr.  Berry  moved  to  a  new  mill 
site  on  Cape  Jellison.  He  built  a  tide-mill  there  about  1790. 
His  partner  was  William  Clewley.  The  mill  was  always  called 
the  “Tide-Mill.”  It  was  owned  later  by  Joseph  Thompson, 
Mudgett,  Libby  and  Griffin.  About  1880,  it  was  bought  by 
Albert  Kelley. 

The  Tide-Mill  had  two  stories,  a  trussed  roof  with  dormer 
windows,  a  sail  loft,  and  a  moulding  loft.  It  was  burned  in  the 
1800’s. 

In  the  town  records  there  is  an  agreement  recorded  which 
was  made  between  Joseph  Thompson,  Mudgett,  Libby, 
Griffin,  William  Griffin  and  Hezekiah  Harriman — all  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  mill — and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Stock- 
ton.  The  agreement  was  signed  on  March  1,  1869  and  con¬ 
tained  the  requirements  of  rebuilding  the  dam  and  bridge. 

The  town  voted  to  pay  the  owners  of  the  mill  $1000  within 
ten  years  for  the  material  used  for  rebuilding  the  bridge,  but 
the  mill  owners  agreed  to  pay  for  all  repairs  connected  with  the 
dam.  The  town  inhabitants  agreed  to  pay  for  all  future  repairs 
to  the  bridge.  The  mill  owners  agreed  to  maintain  a  right-of- 
way  over  the  bridge  and  to  keep  it  open  at  all  times.  At  the 
town  meeting  which  was  held  on  March  9,  1876,  it  was  voted  to 
exempt  the  Tide-Mill  property  from  taxation  for  ten  years. 
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Miss  Faustina  Hichborn  states:“ Early  in  1843,  N.  G.  Hich- 
bom  erected  a  store  for  general  merchandise  at  the  juncture  of 
the  county  roads — one  running  east  and  west,  between  Belfast 
and  Bucksport,  and  the  other  north  to  Bangor — the  angle 
being  long  designated  as  ‘Hichborn’s  Corner.’  Hichbom’s 
Block  stood  where  Denslow  Hall  Block  now  stands.”  Miss 
Hichborn  also  said,  “This  business  venture  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  village  proper,  only  scattered  farms  occupying 
the  territory  previously.”  In  1850,  Giles  C.  Grant  went  into 
business  with  Mr.  Hichborn  and  after  a  short  time  he  took  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  the  store  until  his  death  in  1853.  After  Mr. 
Grant  died,  Jonatham  Clifford  became  business  manager  for 
Mr.  Hichborn.  He  managed  the  business  for  two  years.  In 
1855,  Mr.  Clifford  left  Stockton  and  settled  in  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Clifford  was  replaced  by  Barney  M.  Roberts  of  Brooks. 

Bamabus  Myrick  Roberts  was  bom  October  17,  1818.  He 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jacob  and  Huldah  (Moulton)  Roberts.  He 
died  at  Stockton  on  December  20,  1896.  He  married  Emeline 
Rich,  daughter  of  Joseph  Rich.  His  home  is  now  owned  by 
Walter  F.  Trundy.  Mr.  Roberts  was  a  successful  merchant;  a 
member  of  the  Maine  Senate  during  the  Civil  War;  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  State  Legislature  ;the  local  postmaster;  and 
at  one  time  the  collector  of  customs  at  Belfast. 

In  1857,  J.  B.  Frye  moved  his  family  from  Belfast  to  Stock- 
ton.  He  was  a  contracting  mason  and  brick-layer  in  town  for 
many  years. 

In  1849,  a  hotel  was  opened  by  Stephen  Cleaves.  He  bought 
a  building  that  was  owned  by  Crawford  Fletcher.  It  was  a 
small,  four  roomed  house.  Mr.  Cleaves  raised  the  roof  of  the 
building  and  added  upstairs  rooms.  Other  additions  were 
made  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Cleaves  called  his  hotel  “The 
Prospect”  but  later  renamed  it  “The  Cleaves  House.”  He  ran 
a  strictly  temperance  house.  Mr.  Cleaves  also  ran  a  livery 
stable. 

Later,  the  following  managers  ran  the  “Hotel” :  Fred  Nichols, 
Thomas  Norton  and  Frank  Brown. 
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In  1891,  F.  H.  Cousens  took  over  the  management  of  the 
hotel.  He  called  it  the  “Stockton  Springs  Hotel.” 

About  1906,  Willard  Berry  and  Edward  Doyle  took  over  the 
management  and  renamed  the  hotel  “The  Stockton.”  Also, 
they  ran  a  livery  stable,  known  as  Berry’s  Stable.  They  man¬ 
aged  the  hotel  for  about  a  year  but  they  continued  in  the  livery 
business  until  they  dissolved  partnership  in  1909.  Mr.  Doyle 
went  to  work  for  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  and  Mr. 
Berry  carried  on  the  business  of  the  livery  stable. 

In  August  1907,  the  Worcester  Brothers  took  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  hotel  and  managed  it  for  a  few  years.  About 
the  time  that  it  was  leased  to  the  Worcester  Brothers,  F.  W. 
Collins  of  Bucksport  bought  the  place  and  had  it  remodeled. 

By  1910,  the  management  had  been  taken  over  by  John 
McLaughlin.  In  1916,  Mr.  Collins  leased  the  house  to  F.  S. 
Huniston. 

Other  proprietors  at  different  times  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Hunting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eben  Libby  and  Mrs.  Jennie 
D  ockham. 

The  present  owner  is  Ralph  Stowell  who  bought  the  property 
several  years  ago  and  remodeled  the  hotel  into  apartments.  It 
is  still  referred  to  as  the  “Hotel.” 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  as  Stockton  in  1859,  the 
following  people  were  in  business  here: 

Dr.  D.  S.  Woodman  was  the  physician  in  town.  He  lived 
where  the  Berry  house  now  stands  at  the  comer  of  West  Main 
Street  and  Morse  Avenue.  N.  G.  Hichbom  was  a  merchant 
and  ship  builder.  His  store  was  where  the  Denslow  Hall  Block 
now  stands  and  his  home  was  where  Hopkins  Block  now  stands. 
Later,  he  built  the  house  that  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  Clarence 
E.  Partch.  Henry  McGilvery  was  a  merchant  and  ship¬ 
builder.  His  store  was  where  Stowell’s  Drug  Store  is  today. 
His  house  stood  near  the  site  of  Mrs.  Alta  Brockway’s  house. 
Wilson  Hichborn  was  a  merchant  and  ship  builder.  He  lived 
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in  the  house  now  called  Tue  Vue.  C.  S.  Fletcher  was  a  merch¬ 
ant  and  ship  builder.  He  lived  where  Mrs.  Alice  Doe  lives  now. 
Oliver  Fletcher  was  a  merchant  and  ship  builder.  He  lived  in 
the  house  now  owned  by  Nicholas  Ginn.  Alexander  Black  was 
a  merchant  and  ship  builder.  Ship  carpenters  were:  J.  C.  Good- 
hue,  C.  A.  Harris,  A.  Berry  and  T.  Green.  House  joiners  were: 
C.  W.  Crooker  and  L.  Treat.  Joiners  were:  Isaac  George,  J.  E. 
Partridge  and  James  Marden.  James  Marden  lived  where 
Arnold  Standish  lives  today.  House  and  ship  joiners  were:  S. 
W.  Lewis,  H.  Overlock  and  John  Libby.  John  G.  Libby  lived 
in  the  house  now  owned  by  Ernest  Trundy.  Master  builders 
were:  W.  H.  Brown,  J.  Goodwin,  William  G.  Moulton,  Sebra 
Crooker,  Hiriam  Crooker  and  A.  P.  Goodhue.  W.  H.  Brown 
lived  where  Lester  Bragg’s  house  now  stands.  William  G. 
Moulton  lived  where  Mrs.  Myron  Clark  lives  now.  He  built 
his  house  in  October  of  1857.  Sebra  Crooker  lived  where  Mrs. 
Grace  Gardner  lives  now.  Hiriam  Crooker  lived  in  a  house 
which  stood  where  Miss  Gertrude  Lancaster’s  house  now  stands. 
Ship  masters  were:  William  Berry,  Peleg  Staples,  Emery 
Berry,  Stephen  Ellis,  Jr.,  N.  B.  Ellis,  M.  Staples,  William 
Clewley,  Jr.,  J.  E.  Ellis,  James  Staples,  Jr.,  Thomas  Shute, 
John  Ginn,  Albert  Staples,  William  Staples,  W.  D.  Colcord,  D. 
G.  Ames,  Thomas  Merrill  Hichbom,  Robert  Hichbom,  F. 
Kelley,  Alexander  Griffin,  Isaac  Lampher,  N.  G.  Clifford,  H. 
M.  Ellis,  G.  W.  Staples,  A.  Segars,  Ralph  Morse,  J.  A.  Colcord, 
J.  F.  Hichbom,  J.  R.  French,  H.  W.  French,  Josiah  French, 
B.  F.  French,  Everett  French,  W.  S.  Fletcher  and  Joseph 
French.  Albert  Staples  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Miss 
Lulu  Black.  William  Berry  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Nellie  Merrithew.  Emery  Berry  lived  in  the  house  now 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  C.  Ellis,  Sr.  William  Staples 
lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  J. 
Littlefield.  This  house  has  always  been  owned  by  members  of 
Capt.  Staples’  family.  W.  D.  Colcord  built  the  house  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Shute.  D.  G.  Ames  lived  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  Capt.  Frank  Butler.  Thomas  Merrill  Hichborn 
lived  in  the  house  that  was  later  the  Alvah  Treat  house.  Robert 
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Hichborn  lived  in  the  big  house  now  owned  by  Dexter  Avery. 

F.  Kelley  lived  in  a  house  that  stood  near  the  site  of  Sanborn’s 
Store.  Later,  the  McGilvery  Block  stood  near  the  site.  Alex¬ 
ander  Griffin  lived  where  Mrs.  Ina  Sherwood  lives  now.  Isaac 
Lampher  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pres¬ 
ton  Nutting.  N.  G.  Clifford’s  home  was  on  Fletcher’s  Hill. 

G.  W.  Staples  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  John  Seekins. 
J.  A.  Colcord  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Hortense 
Heath.  Everett  French  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Percy 
Haley.  Joseph  French  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Giles 
Rosengrin.  Stone  cutters  were:  E.  M.  Perkins,  O.  P.  Clark  and 
F.  J.  Watts.  Mr.  Watts  cut  the  stone  for  Fort  Knox.  Merch¬ 
ants  were:  Alonzo  D.  and  R.  B.  Ames,  Edward  Partridge, 
Levi  Staples  (Sandy  Point),  Staples  and  Griffin,  J.  Griffin,  Wil¬ 
lard  Mudgett,  J.  Frye,  Jane  Lambert,  E.  M.  Ellis,  B.  M.  Rob¬ 
erts,  and  Mudgett  and  Dickey.  Alonzo  D.  and  R.  B.  Ames 
were  stove  dealers.  Their  store  stood  near  where  Stowell’s 
Garage  stands  today.  Levi  Merrithew  had  a  fish  market  in 
that  building  later.  A  few  years  later,  the  Ames  gentlemen 
moved  their  store  to  the  Rendell  building.  Willard  Mudgett 
had  his  store  in  the  building  that  was  later  known  as  the  Ames 
Insurance  Building.  Jane  Lambert  had  a  dry  goods  and  mil¬ 
linery  business.  E.  M.  Ellis  had  a  fancy  goods  business  in  the 
Hichborn  Block.  H.  J.  Grant  was  a  fish  dealer.  G.  Mitchell 
was  a  carpenter  and  rigger.  Isaac  Griffin  was  a  carpenter  and 
farmer.  N.  N.  Martin  was  a  painter  and  school  teacher.  He 
lived  where  Adrian  Dobbins  lives  now.  D.  M.  G.  Spencer 
manufactured  tinware.  George  M.  Simmons  was  a  tailor. 
John  Odom  was  a  master  mariner  and  the  lighthouse  keeper. 
Robert  F.  Staples  was  a  mariner.  Stephen  Cleaves  was  an 
inn-keeper.  Jonathan  Carillonell  was  a  shipwright.  Joseph  W. 
Thompson  was  a  contractor  and  builder.  He  lived  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  Miss  Ethel  Colcord.  G.  E.  Bates  was  a  sail- 
maker.  He  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Alice  Frye. 
J.  Avery  was  a  ship-smith.  Leonard  Shute  was  a  dealer  in 
stock  and  produce.  Rev.  Jerome  Harris  was  the  pastor.  He 
lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Maitland  LaFurley.  The 
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Mudgett  and  Dickey  store  was  in  a  building  that  stood  where 
the  LaFurley  Block  stands  today. 

In  the  early  days,  there  was  a  brickyard  on  Cape  Jellison 
near  the  Panno  house.  That  house  burned  a  few  years  ago. 

Some  other  early  business  concerns  were :  The  Stockton  Shoe 
Factory  which  stood  where  Mrs.  Iva  Pinkham’s  house  now 
stands.  Levi  Merrithew  was  the  proprietor.  There  was  a  sash 
and  blind  company,  a  fish  barrel  factory  and  a  lime  cask  fac¬ 
tory  but  the  locations  and  the  owners  of  those  business  estab¬ 
lishments  are  unknown. 

Capt.  David  Ames  had  a  store  in  the  ell  of  his  house.  The 
original  house  was  small  but  the  larger  part  of  the  house  was 
built  on  later.  A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Ames  moved  his  store  to 
the  small  Ames  building  which  was  later  the  Ames  Insurance 
Building. 

Alonzo  D.  Ames  moved  his  stove  and  tinware  shop  from  its 
first  location  at  the  comer  of  East  Main  and  Station  Streets 
to  the  building  now  owned  by  Shepard  Edwards.  In  1860,  S. 
A.  Rendell  bought  out  the  business  from  Mr.  Ames  (who  moved 
to  Waterville).  Mr.  Rendell  was  in  business  for  forty-seven 
years.  In  1906,  Mr.  Rendell  retired  and  sold  his  business  to 
Albion  Goodhue  of  Boston,  and  L.  A.  Gardner.  They  renamed 
the  business  and  called  it  Goodhue  and  Company.  They  ran  a 
heating  and  plumbing  business.  Mr.  Goodhue  was  the  first 
man  in  Waldo  County  to  obtain  a  plumber’s  license  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Goodhue  and  Company  was  the  first 
company  in  this  vicinity  to  introduce  the  Kewanee  water  sys¬ 
tem.  The  system  was  operated  by  air  pressure  and  enabled 
householders  beyond  the  town  water  system  to  have  running 
water  in  their  homes. 

Mrs.  Jane  D.  Lambert  and  her  son  ran  the  J.  G.  Lambert 
Co.  In  1871,  they  built  the  Jane  Lambert  Block.  They  had 
their  store  on  the  ground  floor.  The  two  upper  floors  were  used 
as  apartments.  The  Lamberts  were  in  business  for  over  fifty 
years.  They  had  a  dry  goods  line. 
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In  the  earlier  days,  Henry  Staples  built  the  building  which 
was  known  for  years  as  the  Staples  Building.  He  ran  a  store 
there  for  many  years.  Later,  Capt.  Fred  Clifford  had  a  store 
there.  His  partner  was  Maitland  LaFurley.  After  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Block  was  built,  Mr.  Clifford  moved  his  business  to  that 
block  and  Mr.  LaFurley  went  into  business  in  the  Sprague 
Block.  Elvin  Staples  took  over  the  store  in  the  Staples  Build¬ 
ing.  He  was  followed  in  business  at  that  location  by  W.  J. 
Creamer  who  had  a  dry  and  fancy  goods  business.  Other  people 
who  have  been  in  business  in  the  Staples  Building — all  of  them 
in  the  grocery  line — were:  John  Gordon,  James  Griffin,  Nor¬ 
man  Staples,  Irving  Merrithew,  and  Shepard  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards  recently  purchased  the  old  Rendell  Block 
which  he  rebuilt  into  a  modern,  self-service  market.  The  new 
Edwards  Market  opened  for  business  March  1,  1955. 

In  1850,  G.  M.  Simmons  moved  to  Stockton.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  only  tailor  shop  in  town. 
His  home  was  on  School  Street  and  is  now  owned  by  a  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mrs.  Frances  Brouillette. 

Ezra  Marden  had  a  daguerreotype  shop  which  was  located 
between  what  is  now  the  Doe  house  and  the  Masonic  Block. 
Later,  the  building  was  moved  to  School  Street  and  that  build¬ 
ing  is  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Maurice  Patterson. 

Sometime  after  1859,  the  John  M.  Ames  Co.  was  established. 
It  was  owned  by  John  M.  Ames.  The  store  was  located  in  the 
building  formerly  owned  by  Willard  Mudgett.  The  building 
is  owned  now  by  Ralph  Stowell.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  was 
sold  by  that  company,  such  as:  groceries,  hardware,  paints, 
farm  machinery,  tobacco,  confectionery,  flour  and  grain, 
musical  instruments,  sporting  goods,  trunks,  valises,  jewelry, 
clocks,  drugs  and  patent  medecines. 

Mr.  Ames  also  served  as  the  town  undertaker.  In  those 
early  days,  the  coffins  were  made  by  the  undertaker  or  by  local 
carpenters.  The  undertaker  had  no  hearse  so  he  hired  a  local 
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wagon  to  serve  as  a  hearse.  Later,  the  town  bought  a  horse- 
drawn  hearse. 

After  Mr.  Ames  died,  his  business  was  owned  by  his  son, 
Albert  M.  Ames  and  Simeon  Merrithew.  Mr.  Ames  was  the 
president  and  Mr.  Merrithew  was  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company.  Later,  they  sold  the  business  to  P.  L.  Hupper 
who  ran  it  for  a  few  years,  then  he  sold  out  to  Melvin  Pinkham 
who  ran  the  business  for  several  years.  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr. 
Merrithew  moved  into  the  next-door  building,  called  the  Ames 
Insurance  Building,  and  conducted  an  insurance  business.  They 
were  partners  in  that  business  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Ames  in 
1937.  After  Mr.  Ames  died,  Mr.  Merrithew  carried  on  the 
business  at  his  home  on  Church  Street  until  his  death,  Dec¬ 
ember  15,  1950.  The  business  was  then  carried  on  by  his  son, 
Irving  Merrithew  until  his  death  in  1952. 

Many  years  ago,  there  was  a  blacksmith  shop  on  School 
Street.  It  stood  on  the  plot  of  land  which  Myron  Clark  used 
as  a  garden  spot  in  recent  years.  It  was  owned  by  Isaac  Phin- 
ney.  He  was  known  as  “Uncle  Phinney.”  Enoch  Staples  also 
ran  that  shop  at  one  time. 

There  was  a  carpenter  shop  in  the  early  days  which  stood  on 
this  site.  It  was  later  moved  across  the  street  and  converted 
into  a  dwelling  house. 

In  1868,  there  was  a  savings  bank  in  town,  called  “The  Stock- 
ton  Springs  Savings  Bank.”  The  bank  was  located  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  N.  G.  Hichbom.  The  president  was  John  Griffin; 
vice-president,  Alexander  Black;  treasurer,  L.  M.  Partridge; 
secretary.  L,  M.  Partridge;  trustees,  John  Griffin,  Alexander 
Black,  L.  M.  Partridge,  Joseph  W.  Thompson,  N.  G.  Hich- 
born,  C.  G.  Fletcher  and  Alexander  Staples,  Jr.  The  charter 
to  the  bank  was  relinquished  in  1876. 

Previous  to  1881,  Simeon  Ellis  built  the  store  now  owned  by 
Melvin  Grant.  He  ran  a  business  there  for  several  years — 
then  sold  the  business  to  Charles  Snow.  Charles  Snow  ran 
the  business  for  several  years — then  sold  it  to  Mrs.  Merilda 
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Black.  Mrs.  Black  ran  the  store  for  two  or  three  years,  then 
sold  the  business  to  her  assistant,  Melvin  Grant  in  1903.  Mr. 
Grant  has  been  in  business  ever  since  that  time.  Mr.  Grant 
had  a  grocery  store  for  several  years  but  for  the  last  few  years, 
he  has  run  a  pool-room  and  a  confectionery  store. 

Simeon  Ellis  moved  to  Stockton  and  for  several  years  had  a 
store  in  the  Sprague  Block. 

Owen  C.  Wardwell  had  a  knitting  factory  over  Charles 
Snow’s  store.  He  employed  ten  or  twelve  women. 

In  old  records  dated  1881,  the  following  business  establish¬ 
ments  were  mentioned:  J.  W.  Grant  and  F.  F.  Perkins  ran  a 
spool  stock  factory  in  Sandy  Point.  Elvin  Staples  had  a  jewelry 
business.  B.  F.  Brown  ran  a  livery  stable,  which  is  now  the 
Stowell  Garage.  Lewis  Snell  had  a  general  store  in  the  build¬ 
ing  now  called  the  Ames  Insurance  Building.  Later,  he  moved 
his  business  to  the  store  now  run  by  Walter  F.  Trundy.  F.  S. 
Harriman  had  a  store  in  Sandy  Point  where  the  Victor  Gray 
store  is  now.  He  sold  dry  and  fancy  goods,  confectionery, 
patent  medicines,  groceries,  millinery,  trunks  and  valises.  Mr. 
Harriman  ran  the  store  until  1918.  That  year  he  sold  his 
business  to  Victor  Gray  who  ran  a  general  store  there  until 
1951.  Mr.  Gray  sold  the  building  to  Walter  Littlefield.  It  is 
used  as  a  dwelling  house  now.  L.  H.  Bowrden  ran  the  Belfast 
and  Stockton  Express.  He  lived  where  Mrs.  Eva  May  Kirk¬ 
patrick  lives  now. 

In  1884,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Clifford  had  a  clothing  shop.  It 
was  located  in  the  McGilvery  Block. 

Capt.  Charles  Rendell  operated  a  vest  shop  in  a  house  which 
stood  where  Russell  Seekins’  house  now  stands.  Later,  he 
moved  his  business  to  the  Rendell  Block  which  was  built  and 
owned  by  Samuel  Rendell,  Sr.  The  vest  shop  was  on  the  second 
and  third  floors  of  that  building.  * 

Other  people  who  ran  manufacturing  shops  were:  Will  Kel¬ 
ley  and  Frank  Hichborn.  They  manufactured  men’s  clothing. 
Mr.  Hichbom’s  shop  was  in  the  Hichborn  Block. 

*  Walter  F.  Trundy  has  an  interesting  old  account  book  in  which  Capt. 
Rendell  recorded  his  business  letters.  It  is  dated  1884-1895. 
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In  1884,  the  French  Brothers,  Fred  and  Frank,  started  a 
business  called  “The  Duckery.”  The  business  was  on  the 
home  place  which  was  located  on  the  Perkins  Mill  Road  in 
Sandy  Point.  The  main  house  was  first  owned  by  Rufus  Har- 
riman,  then  sold  to  Hartwell  French.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Carl  Drew.  After  Austin  French  married  Jennie  French,  who 
was  a  sister  of  Fred  and  Frank,  he  joined  the  company.  There 
were  twenty-eight  incubators  in  the  house  cellar  when  the 
business  started  but  as  the  business  expanded  two  extra  build¬ 
ings  were  built.  One  building  housed  the  picking  and  feather 
rooms.  The  other  building  housed  thirty-two  incubators.  The 
breeding  stock  was  bought  from  the  Rankin  Company,  Long 
Island,  New  York.  A  large  duck  house  was  built  to  house  about 
one  thousand  ducks.  The  duck  house  was  heated  by  big  pipes 
which  led  from  coal  burners.  The  hatching  season  began  in 
February.  The  birds  were  dressed  for  market  when  they  were 
ten  weeks  old.  At  that  age  they  weighed  four  pounds.  Some 
seasons  as  many  as  18,000  birds  were  dressed  out  for  the  Boston 
market.  During  the  winter,  the  breeding  birds  were  fed  grain 
and  cabbage.  All  of  the  grain  was  purchased  from  Fred  White 
of  Belfast.  He  shipped  the  grain  to  Sandy  Point  by  steamer. 
The  cabbages  were  shipped  by  scow-loads  from  Verona  Island. 
Nothing  went  to  waste.  The  offal  was  fed  to  six  hogs,  which 
were  raised  each  year  for  that  purpose.  They  in  turn  were 
butchered  in  the  fall  and  the  meat  was  shipped  to  the  Boston 
market.  The  feathers  were  processed  and  bagged  in  the 
feather  room  and  shipped  to  Boston.  It  was  necessary  to  keep 
five  horses  to  work  at  the  plant.  Ernest  Blanchard  was  the 
hostler.  The  Frenches  employed  a  foreman,  eight  pickers  and 
six  feeders.  Manley  Richards  was  the  first  foreman.  Other 
foremen  who  served  after  Mr.  Staples  were:  Bradford  Blanch¬ 
ard  and  Fred  Blanchard.  The  pickers  were:  Maurice  Patter¬ 
son,  Lesley  Shannon,  Luther  Grant,  Carl  Grant,  Edward  Libby, 
Fred  Hartshorn,  Maurice  Griffin  and  Arthur  French.  The 
feeders  were:  Fred  Shute,  Moses  Neil,  Edgar  Heath,  Henry 
Heath,  Fred  Grant  and  Sam  Staples. 
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The  feeders  were  paid  $1.50  a  day.  The  pickers  were  paid 
7c  per  bird.  A  good  picker  could  pick  about  thirty-six  birds 
a  day. 

The  Duckery  closed  in  1905. 

Sullivan’s  Fruit  Store  was  in  a  small  building  that  stood 
where  Maitland  LaFurley’s  Block  stands  now. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  quarry  on  Mt.  Tuck  in  Sandy  Point. 
The  quarry  was  operated  by  a  Mr.  Galligher.  The  stone  was 
hauled  to  the  Sandy  Point  shore  and  shipped  by  schooners  to 
New  York. 

About  the  time  that  the  Hichbom  Block  was  built  in  town 
another  large  block  was  built,  called  the  McGilvery  Block.  It 
stood  on  the  corner  of  Church  Street  and  East  Main  Street, 
opposite  the  Hichbom  Block.  Several  business  establishments 
rented  rooms  in  that  building. 

In  1884,  there  was  a  big  fire  which  destroyed  the  Hichbom 
Block,  the  McGilvery  Block  and  a  dwelling  house  which  stood 
where  the  Hopkins  Block  stands  now.  The  dwelling  house 
which  burned  was  first  owned  by  N.  G.  Hichborn  but  at  the 
time  it  burned  it  was  owned  by  William  Griffin.  Walter  F. 
Trundy  lived  in  the  Griffin  house  at  the  time  it  was  burned. 
At  that  time,  he  was  a  very  small  child.  Everything  in  the 
house  was  lost  except  Silas  Trundy’s  fiddle.  The  fiddle  is 
owned  now  by  Mrs.  Maynard  Farnham. 

Later,  the  Sprague  Block  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Hich¬ 
bom  Block.  It  was  owned  by  Capt.  Calvin  A.  Sprague.  It  is 
now  called  Denslow  Hall  Block.  Denslow  Hall  was  named  for 
Ellsworth  Denslow.  Mr.  Denslow  was  interested  in  the  mineral 
springs  in  town.  He  had  offices  in  New  York  and  Boston  for  a 
water  company.  He  was  also  a  real  estate  dealer.  His  beau¬ 
tiful  home  was  called  “Leegarden  on  Penobscot”.  This  house 
was  once  one  of  the  most  beautiful  houses  in  town.  In  recent 
years  the  house  was  known  as  the  Harrington  house.  It  is 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Rose  Goan  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Mr.  Denslow  also  built  a  beautiful  cottage  on  Cape 
Jellison.  The  cottage  was  tom  down  several  years  ago. 
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Denslow  Hall  was  incorporated  in  1885  by  a  group  of  twenty 
men  and  women  of  Stockton.  It  was  used  as  the  town  hall  and 
social  center  of  the  community  during  the  years  when  ship¬ 
building  flourished  in  the  town  and  also  during  the  days  of  the 
railroad  boom.  However,  as  years  passed  the  hall  fell  into  dis¬ 
repair  and  it  was  closed  to  all  gatherings  except  the  town 
meeting. 

The  original  owners  died,  moved  away  or  sold  their  stock 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  Capt.  Melvin 
Colcord.  His  stock  was  passed  on  to  his  heirs  when  he  died. 
The  Colcord  heirs  controlled  the  hall  until  1950  when  it  was 
sold  to  the  town.  The  hall  was  repaired  and  redecorated  by 
interested  citizens  and  members  of  the  Utopian  Club.  The 
hall  was  reopened,  as  a  recreation  center,  January  19,  1951. 

The  Masonic  Block  was  built  in  1884.  It  was  designed  and 
built  by  Edward  H.  Lafolley.  Mr.  Lafolley  had  worked  in  the 
ship  building  days  as  a  finish  carpenter  on  the  cabins  of  the 
Stockton-built  vessels.  Mr.  Lafolley  had  a  coffin  shop  at  one 
time.  It  was  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Ames  Building. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Lafolley  had  a  store  in  the  Colcord  building. 

Soon  after  the  Masonic  Block  was  built,  Capt.  Warren  F. 
Griffin  established  a  business  in  that  block,  known  as  W.  F. 
Griffin  and  Co.  He  sold  hardware,  stoves,  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  boots,  shoes,  and  plumbing  supplies, 

In  1889,  some  of  the  people  in  business  in  town  were:  S.  E. 
Fletcher,  Sandy  Point,  ship  and  house  joiner;  H.  E..  Shute, 
ship  carpenter;  L.  S.  Ellis,  dealer  in  cottage  lots;  Robert  French, 
Sandy  Point,  dealer  in  cottage  lots;  W.  R.  Ginn,  Sandy  Point, 
dealer  in  cottage  lots;  James  D.  Hawes,  dealer  in  cottage  lots; 
James  L.  Treat,  dealer  in  cottage  lots;  E.  H.  Crocker,  fruit 
raiser  (also  raised  and  sold  bees  and  poultry;)  Frank  F.  Crock¬ 
ett,  stock  raiser  and  dealer;  Capt.  J.  H.  Ginn,  sea  captain; 
Capt.  J.  S.  Easton,  retired  sea  captain;  J.  M.  Grant,  cattle 
dealer;  C.  A.  Hartson,  Sandy  Point,  dealer;  H.  B.  Heath, 
mechanic;  Capt.  C.  W.  Parsons,  retired  sea  captain;  William 
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Smith,  stone  cutter;  William  F.  Ellis,  dealer  in  groceries;  H.  W. 
Herriman,  dealer  in  com,  feed  , flour  and  groceries  (He  also  did 
custom  grinding  of  grain);  and  Robert  Erskine,  2nd.,  joiner. 

Quoting  Miss  Hichbom:  “The  village  blacksmiths  have 
been:  Robert  McGilvery,  John  Famham,  Isaac  Phinney, 
Samuel  H.  West,  Frank  West,  Silas  Trundy  and  Adrian  Tmndy. 
James  Bunker,  Charles  Bridges,  William  Westcott,  Davis 
Chase  and  Livingston  Hall  were  “ship’s  carpenters”.  They 
worked  in  various  shipyards  throughout  the  town.” 

Silas  D.  Tmndy  was  a  horseshoer  and  general  jobber.  He 
did  all  kinds  of  iron  work  and  repairs  on  carriages.  He  shoed 
horses  and  filed  and  extracted  their  teeth.  He  was  the  sole 
manufacturer  of  Tmndy ’s  Spavin  Cure,  Dr.  Kaddingburg’s  Rus¬ 
sian  Heave  Cure  and  Tmndy’s  Liniment.  His  shop  stood  next 
to  the  Colcord  Building,  on  East  Main  Street.  Later,  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  mn  by  his  son,  Adrian  Tmndy,  Adrian  Tmndy  ran 
the  shop  until  1940. 

At  one  time  the  Misses  Adella  and  Lizzie  Griffin  had  a  mil¬ 
linery  shop  in  town.  Mrs.  Elmira  Harriman  also  had  a  mil¬ 
linery  shop. 

Soon  after  the  Sprague  Block  was  built,  a  Mr.  Robinson  had 
a  jewelry  manufacturing  business  on  the  second  floor  of  that 
block. 

The  Stockton  Springs  Telephone  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1894.  There  was  one  line  and  six  subscribers.  The  owners 
of  the  company  were:  Albert  Ames  and  Simeon  Merrithew. 
Dr.  George  Stevens  was  one  of  the  first  subscribers.  In  1896, 
the  company  was  bought  by  Herbert  Hopkins  and  Harry 
Hichbom.  In  1943,  the  company  was  purchased  by  George 
H.  Hopkins.  In  1950,  Mr.  Hopkins  installed  a  modern  dial 
system.  The  equipment  is  housed  in  a  cement-block  building 
on  Sylvan  Street.  The  dial  system  was  put  into  operation, 
July  1,  1950.  Mrs.  Alice  May  Hichbom,  widow  of  Harry  R. 
Hichborn,  and  Mrs.  Ada  May  Hopkins,  widow  of  Herbert  L. 
Hopkins,  made  the  first  call.  The  New  England  Telephone  and 
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Telegraph  Company  installed  toll  lines  through  this  town  in 
1906.  The  first  telephone  office  was  in  the  Ames  Store.  Later, 
it  was  moved  to  the  Denslow  Hall  Block  and  still  later  it  was 
moved  to  the  second  floor  of  the  Hopkins  Block.  The  first 
telephone  operator  in  town  was  Miss  Callie  McLaughlin.  In 
recent  years,  the  telephone  office  was  in  the  Masonic  Block. 

In  1895,  Capt.  C.  B.  Sanford  and  Hugh  Ross,  Esq.  of  Bangor 
headed  a  syndicate  which  flourished  over  $60,000  to  build  and 
furnish  a  large  hotel  on  Fort  Point,  near  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Pownal. 

The  hotel  was  built  by  a  Stockton  contractor  and  builder, 
Joseph  W.  Thompson,  Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  Montville, 
Maine  on  May  11,  1823.  He  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Stockton. 
He  was  one  of  the  town’s  most  prominent  citizens.  He  served 
his  town  as  selectman  and  was  at  one  time  a  representative  to 
the  State  Legislature.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Mr. 
Thompson  also  served  as  the  town  undertaker  for  many  years. 
He  made  the  coffins  in  his  shop,  which  stood  where  the  firehouse 
now  stands.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  famous  builder.  He  built 
many  of  the  beautiful  old  homes  in  town  and  several  cottages 
on  Fort  Point.  He  also  built  in  Portland,  Maine  and  in  St. 
Johns,  N.  B.  He  married  Ursula  Biather.*  They  had  eight 
children:  Mary  B.,  who  married  Henry  Staples  Moulton; 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  who  married  Melvin  Blanchard;  Joseph  Lin- 
neus;  who  married  Carrie  McNorton,  Maria,  who  married 
first  Bradford  Blanchard,  second  John  Howes;  Arietta,  who 
married  Herbert  Mixer;  Elmer  B.,  who  married  Lelia  Staples; 
Alfred  D.,  who  married  Delia  Small;  and  Clara  E.,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Charles  Heath.  Mr.  Thompson  died  January  28,  1891. 

The  hotel  mentioned  above  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  buildings  ever  built  in  this  locality.  The  following 
remarks  concerning  the  hotel  are  quoted  from  an  old  news¬ 
paper  clipping: 

“The  building  was  a  marvel  of  solidity  and  nothing  of  expense 
was  spared  to  make  it  conform  to  the  owner’s  ideas  of  con- 

*  Joseph  and  Ursula  Thompson  were  the  great-grandparents  of  the 
compiler  of  this  book. 
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venience,  capacity  and  luxury.  It  was  nearly  rectangular  in 
shape,  with  a  high  basement,  three  stories  and  a  mansard  roof 
relieved  by  a  high  tower.  Wide  verandahs  surrounded  the  build¬ 
ing  from  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  the  roof  formed  a  most 
sightly  promenade. 

The  house  was  a  widely  known  landmark  and  tourists  passing 
up  and  down  the  river  almost  invariably  commented  upon  its 
excellent  site. 

Its  interior  arrangements  were  on  a  magnificent  scale  for 
size  and  its  finish  and  furnishings  lavish  and  unapproachable 
even  at  this  late  day  by  any  summer  hotel  on  the  Maine  coast. 
It  had  accomodations  for  two  hundred  guests,  and  with  its 
broad  verandahs,  vast  stretches  of  halls  and  corridors,  bowling 
alley,  billiard  room  and  numerous  and  various  accomodations, 
was  all  that  could  be  conceived  by  its  projectors  and  its  guests.” 

The  foundations  and  fireplaces  at  the  hotel  were  made  of 
Mount  Waldo  granite.  The  lawns  and  flower  beds  were  spacious 
and  beautiful. 

Besides  the  hotel  there  was  a  gas  plant  which  furnished 
lights  for  the  buildings.  There  was  a  building  for  the  hired 
help  and  stables  where  several  horses  and  ponies  were  kept. 
Later,  an  octagon  shaped  dance  hall  was  built  on  the  property. 

Carriages  were  run  daily  to  the  village  and  the  mail  for  the 
hotel  was  delivered  in  a  special,  sealed  pouch. 

The  first  name  of  the  hotel  was  “The  Wassaumkeag  Hotel”. 
The  name  was  soon  changed  to  the  “Fort  Point  House”.  At 
later  times,  it  was  called  “The  Woodcliff,”  and  the  “Fort 
Point  Hotel.” 

The  first  few  years  were  seasons  of  gaiety  on  “The  Point”. 
It  was  the  resort  of  the  elite.  Socially  prominent  people  prom¬ 
enaded  the  verandahs,  feasted  on  the  most  elaborate  menus — 
served  by  trained  New  York  waiters — and  danced  in  the  evening 
to  the  music  of  the  best  orchestras  of  that  day. 
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Excursions  were  run  by  boats  from  Bangor  which  brought 
large  groups  who  attended  the  parties  and  dances.  It  was  a 
very  fashionable  place!  Many  noted  people  vacationed  there. 
Among  them  was  Hanibal  Hamlin  of  Hampden,  who  was  vice- 
president  during  Abraham  Lincoln’s  first  term  as  president. 
Levi  Griffin  was  fond  of  telling  that  he  often  barbered  for  Hani¬ 
bal  Hamlin  and  other  distinguished  guests  at  the  hotel. 

Quoting  again:  “Finally,  rural  places  sprang  up  all  along 
the  coast.  Bar  Harbor’s  star  began  its  ascendent  and  the 
patrons  wandered  away  and  scattered.  Its  exclusiveness  suf¬ 
fered  from  too  frequent  incursions  of  the  plebians  and,  in  short, 
its  popularity  began  to  wane,  to  wax  no  more  except  in  spasms 
brought  about  by  the  initial  booming  of  each  new  manager.” 

Proprietors  came  and  went  away  poorer  than  they  came.  The 
hotel  was  managed  at  one  time  by  William  D.  Lewis  of  Boston, 
later  by  William  Russell  of  Charleston,  and  still  later  by  Pom- 
roy  and  Eaton.  It  was  purchased  by  A.  H.  Soden  of  Boston 
who  sold  it  to  the  last  owners,  the  Rogers  brothers  of  Boston. 

The  hotel  burned  June  7,  1898. 

In  the  early  1900’s,  Fred  Perkins  had  a  saw  mill  in  Sandy 
Point  which  stood  near  where  Mrs.  Annie  Bowden’s  house  now 
stands.  That  mill  burned  but  was  rebuilt  later. 

Louis  F.  Murray,  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.,  settled  in  Stock- 
ton  in  1903.  He  bought  a  home  on  the  Sandy  Point  Road.  The 
house  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scribner  of  Orono. 
Mr.  Murray  was  in  the  real  estate  business.  He  served  on  the 
school  board  for  three  years  and  was  a  selectman  and  assessor 
in  1906  and  1908.  In  1906,  he  was  appointed  as  Trial  Justice 
for  a  term  of  seven  years.  Mr.  Murray  was  a  member  of  the 
water  commission  board  when  the  water  system  was  installed 
in  town. 

In  1904,  E.  M.  Lancaster  and  his  sons,  John  R.  and  Pierce 
D.  Lancaster  formed  a  contracting  and  building  firm  which 
they  called  E.  M.  Lancaster  and  Sons.  The  business  office  was 
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in  the  home  of  Pierce  D.  Lancaster  on  East  Main  Street  (At 
that  time,  he  lived  where  Capt.  Frank  Butler  lives  now).  That 
firm  built  the  LaFurley  Block  in  1908.  They  rebuilt  both  of 
the  Searsport  churches  and  built  the  Daniel  Goodell  house  in 
Searsport. 

Bion  B.  Sanborn  moved  to  Stockton  from  Belfast  in  1904  and 
established  a  business  which  was  a  line  of  men’s  furnishings, 
boots  and  shoes.  Later,  Mr.  Sanborn  went  into  the  grocery 
business  and  continued  in  both  lines  of  business  for  many  years. 
His  store  was  known  as  “The  Green  Store”.  Several  years  ago, 
he  gave  up  the  furnishing  line  but  continued  as  a  grocer  until 
his  death  in  1945.  Following  his  death,  the  business  was  man¬ 
aged  by  A.  Earl  Trundy,  who  had  been  in  business  with  Mr. 
Sanborn  for  many  years.  Mr.  Sanborn’s  grandson,  Bion  D. 
Sanborn  is  the  present  owner  of  the  business.  Mr.  Sanborn 
had  the  store  remodeled  into  a  self-service  market  in  May,  1955. 

In  1909,  Bion  B.  Sanborn  had  a  Gent’s  Furnishings  Store 
on  Cape  Jellison.  It  was  located  near  the  piers.  That  store 
was  managed  by  Walter  F.  Trundy. 

Frank  L.  Marston,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
came  to  Stockton  in  1904.  He  opened  a  civil  engineers  office. 
He  surveyed  and  lotted  land  on  Cape  Jellison.  Previous  to 
settling  in  Stockton,  Mr.  Marston  had  been  a  city  engineer  for 
the  city  of  Bangor.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  served  on  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Park  Commission  in  Boston.  Mr.  Marston  also  carried 
on  a  real  estate  and  insurance  business  in  Stockton.  His  office 
was  in  the  Sprague  Block.  Mr.  Marston  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  a  Notary  Public. 

In  March  1905,  the  Stockton  Springs  Trust  Company  was 
organized.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1907.  The  in¬ 
corporators  were:  Byron  Boyd,  Joseph  Williamson  of  Augusta, 
A.  I.  Brown  of  Belfast,  Harry  R.  Hichbom,  Albert  M.  Ames, 
Simeon  B.  Merrithew  and  Herbert  L.  Hopkins.  Stock  for  the 
company  amounted  to  $25,000.  The  officers  were:  president, 
Harry  R.  Hichbom;  vice-president,  W.  N.  Taylor;  secretary, 
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Albert  M.  Ames;  treasurer,  Simeon  B.  Merrithew;  cashier, 
L.  P.  Lawton;  executive  board,  Harry  R.  Hichbom,  Albert  M. 
Ames,  Simeon  B.  Merrithew,  Herbert  L.  Hopkins  and  Edwin 
G.  Merrill. 

About  1905,  Capt.  Melvin  E.  Colcord  ran  a  ferry  line  in 
Stockton  Harbor.  The  business  was  called  the  Stockton  Har¬ 
bor  Ferry  Line.  The  launches  ran  from  the  Stockton  landing 
at  the  foot  of  Middle  Street  to  Cape  Jellison  and  Kidder’s 
Point  Dock.  Fares  between  all  points  were  10c  per  person. 
The  ferry  made  connections  with  all  trains  on  the  B.  &  A.  R.  R. 
and  all  river  and  harbor  boats. 

Stockton  Springs  had  two  newspapers  at  one  time.  They 
were  the  Waldo  County  Commercial  and  the  Stockton  Springs 
Sun.  The  Waldo  County  Commercial  had  offices  in  the  Sprague 
Block,  but  it  was  published  in  Cherryfield,  Maine,  by  the  Eastern 
Publishing  Company.  The  publisher  was  Herbert  C.  Libby. 
It  was  a  Republican  paper.  Walter  F.  Trundy  owns  a  copy  of 
the  first  issue  which  was  published  on  April  27,  1905.  The 
Stockton  Springs  Sun  was  printed  in  Stockton  Springs  every 
Saturday.  Walter  F.  Trundy  has  two  copies  of  that  paper 
which  are  dated  July  28,  1906  and  August  4,  1906.  All  the 
pictures  in  the  papers  were  drawn.  There  were  no  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Quoting  Miss  Faustina  Hichbom: 

“In  March  1905,  a  charter  was  obtained  for  a  Water  Supply 
Company  for  the  town.  Various  sources  were  examined;  the 
water  analyzed;  distances  calculated,  etc.  A  decision  was 
reached  in  favor  of  Boyd’s  Pond  (sometimes  called  Half-Moon 
Pond),  situated  in  Frankfort  and  North  Searsport,  which  was 
promptly  secured.  The  water  being  pure  (furnished  from 
springs  in  the  bottom)  and  the  elevation  sufficient  to  bring 
water,  by  force  of  gravity,  into  the  buildings  of  the  whole  town, 
excepting  those  on  very  high  hills.” 

A  Stockton  Springs  correspondent  wrote  in  a  copy  of  the 
Bangor  Daily  News  in  1905:  “Our  town  is  fortunate  in  the 
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possession  of  such  young  business  men  as  H.  R.  Hichborn, 
S.  B.  Merrithew  and  A.  M.  Ames.  Their  wisdom  in  securing 
from  the  Legislature  the  past  winter  a  charter  for  the 
Stockton  Springs  Water  Company  becomes  manifest  this  week, 
when  the  managers  of  the  N.  S.  R.  R.  suggests  that  hydrant 
protection  is  essential  to  a  railroad  terminal,  for  in  addition  to 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  buildings,  the  company  is  liable 
to  have  from  one  to  three  thousand  loaded  and  empty  cars  on 
hand  in  their  yards  that  could  not  be  kept  insured  if  left  be¬ 
yond  the  protection  of  water  pressure  for  the  extinguishment 
of  fire.” 

The  water  company  was  formed  August  4,  1906.  John 
Moore  of  Boston  was  hired  as  the  contractor  in  charge  of  the 
construction  and  C.  N.  Taylor  of  Wellesley,  Mass,  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  equipment.  Italian  laborers 
were  hired  to  dig  the  trenches  and  lay  the  water  mains.  Mains 
were  laid  from  the  pond  to  the  reservoir  on  Church  Street. 
Other  mains  were  carried  through  each  street  in  the  village  and 
onto  Cape  Jellison,  to  the  big  piers.  Frank  H.  Jackson  was  the 
agent  for  the  company. 

The  town  appointed  M.  E.  Colcord,  L.  F.  Murray,  and  W.  J. 
Creamer  to  make  a  contract  with  the  water  company.  The 
contract  provided  for  the  fire  hydrants  and  for  two  watering 
troughs  for  man  and  beast.  One  watering  trough  was  installed 
in  front  of  the  livery  stable  which  is  now  Stowell’s  Garage.  It 
was  installed  in  1908. 

The  water  company  was  sold  in  1932  to  the  Penobscot 
County  Water  Company  of  Orono.  Bert  Bowden  was  made  the 
manager  in  Stockton  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  since 
1932. 

A  board  of  trade  was  established  in  1906  to  promote  business. 
It  was  expected,  at  that  time,  that  Stockton  would  become  a 
great  shipping  port.  Congress  raised  an  appropriation  of 
$38,000  for  dredging  Stockton  Harbor.  The  Big  Docks  were 
in  use  and  the  largest  vessels  of  that  time  could  dock  at  the 
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piers.  Stockton  was  the  shipping  port  for  all  of  Waldo  County, 
for  Aroostook  County,  and  was  the  winter  port  for  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Canada.  A  few  hour’s  sail  took  ships  into  the 
eastern  Atlantic  channel  which  was  the  route  to  the  British 
Isles  and  Europe  or  into  the  western  channel  which  was  the 
route  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  South  American  ports. 

In  1906,  W.  C.  Treat  had  a  drug  store  in  the  Masonic  Block 
where  the  Post  Office  is  today.  In  May  1907,  William  Treat 
sold  his  business  to  Dr.  George  Stevens.  John  Ward  well 
managed  the  business  for  Dr.  Stevens. 

At  one  time,  William  Lower  manufactured  cigars  in  the  La- 
Furley  Block.  His  shop  was  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building. 

W.  G.  Applin  of  Boston  and  Somerville,  Mass,  came  to  Cape 
Jellison  about  1906  and  opened  a  grocery  store,  Later,  that 
store  was  run  by  Otis  Ellis,  then  by  Connie  Grant,  and  still  later 
by  Mrs.  Nellie  Colson. 

Jim  Lawrence  ran  a  fruit  store  on  Cape  Jellison  about  1906. 
That  store  was  later  bought  and  run  by  Tony  Rezzoagli  and 
Peter  Wedin. 

At  one  time  Jim  Harriman  ran  a  grocery  store  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Iva  Tinney. 

About  1906,  there  were  two  barbers  on  Cape  Jellison:  Jim 
Bradley  who  had  a  shop  across  from  the  Cassidy  House  and 
Fred  Dutch  who  had  a  shop  in  Jim  White’s  store. 

Tim  Fellows  and  Frank  Young  had  a  meat  and  vegetable 
market  in  the  Mudgett  Store  on  East  Main  Street. 

J.  W.  Smart  of  North  Searsport  had  a  market  and  grocery 
store  in  the  basement  of  the  Masonic  Block. 

John  Lancaster  and  Williard  Berry  had  a  mail  stage  and 
livery  business.  They  dissolved  partnership  later.  Mr.  Lan¬ 
caster  retained  the  mail  stage  and  livery  business.  Mr.  Berry 
ran  an  express  line  to  Belfast. 
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Charles  Rendell  had  a  store  in  the  store  now  occupied  by 
Walter  F.  Trundy.  Later,  Maitland  LaFurley  had  a  grocery 
store  there  and  rented  part  of  the  store  to  B.  J.  Cox  who  ran  a 
small  jewelry  and  optical  business.  Later,  Mr.  Cox  moved  his 
business  to  the  basement  of  the  Hopkins  Block.  In  1908,  Mr. 
Maitland  LaFurley  had  his  block  built  and  moved  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  has  been  in  business  there  ever  since. 

James  White  had  a  variety  store  in  Cape  Jellison  opposite 
the  Cassidy  Hotel.  There  also  was  a  bowling  alley  in  his 
building. 

R.  H.  Rockwood  had  an  office  in  the  Masonic  Block  where 
he  sold  stocks,  bonds  and  house  lots. 

A.  A.  Beaton,  a  notary  public  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
had  his  office  in  the  Hopkins  Block. 

Herbert  L.  Hopkins  was  a  general  business  man  who  dealt 
in  hay,  wood,  coal  and  various  other  things.  He  had  a  block 
built  in  1906.  The  building  was  built  by  George  Weymouth. 
The  south  side  of  the  ground  floor  housed  the  Stockton  Springs 
Trust  Company  when  it  was  first  incorporated.  The  bank  was 
moved  later  to  the  part  of  the  Sprague  Block  now  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Sebra  Baker’s  shop.  The  Post  Office  was  located  in  the 
north  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Hopkins  Block  for  many 
years.  The  second  floor  was  used  for  offices,  including  the 
telephone  office.  There  were  two  apartments  on  the  third 
floor.  During  the  years  various  businesses  were  located  in 
that  block.  Finally,  the  second  floor  was  converted  into  apart¬ 
ments.  This  block  has  not  been  used  for  several  years.  It  is 
owned  now  by  Ralph  Stowell. 

Miss  Ida  Merrithew  had  a  dressmaking  establishment  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  Ames  Insurance  Building  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years. 

During  the  boom  days  of  the  Big  Docks,  there  were  three 
hotels  on  Cape  Jellison.  They  were:  The  Bay  view  House, 
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which  was  run  by  a  Mr.  Conray;  the  Cape  Jellison  House,  run 
by  H.  P.  Grieves  and  Sons;  and  the  Cassidy  House. 

In  May  1907,  Henry  Hawes  built  the  first  tenement  house  on 
Cape  Jellison.  That  house  is  owned  now  by  Rev.  Cleo  Russell. 

George  Weymouth,  a  contractor,  had  a  store  on  Depot  Ave¬ 
nue,  near  the  station,  where  he  sold  all  kinds  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  a  general  line  of  hardware.  Near  his  store  was  his 
shop  where  he  did  all  kinds  of  woodwork  jobbing.  His  principal 
business  was  building  houses.  He  built  the  Hopkins  Block, 
Arthur  Colcord’s  house,  Oscar  Nobel’s  house,  Albert  M.  Ames’ 
house  and  others.  He  built  the  City  National  Bank  Building 
in  Belfast,  and  the  Hubbard  Fertilizer  building  in  Searsport. 
He  lived  in  an  apartment  over  his  store. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  John  McLaughlin  ran  two 
carriages,  called  ten-cent  teams,  for  the  accomodation  of  the 
village  people.  From  that  modest  start,  Mr.  McLaughlin 
built  up  the  business  known  for  years  as  the  McLaughlin  Stage 
Line.  The  line  ran  from  Belfast  to  Bangor.  Later,  the  stages 
were  replaced  by  automobiles  and  still  later  by  buses.  After 
the  automobiles  were  used,  the  business  was  renamed  the 
McLaughlin  Bus  Line  and  the  route  operated  from  Rockland 
to  Bangor.  After  Mr.  McLaughlin  died,  the  line  was  operated 
by  his  sons,  Ernest  and  Archie  McLaughlin.  In  1951,  the 
McLaughlins  sold  out  to  the  Greyhound  Bus  Line. 

In  1907,  Walter  F.  Trundy  opened  a  dry  and  fancy  goods 
store  in  the  Sprague  Block.  He  also  carried  a  line  of  notions. 
Mrs.  Trundy  was  in  business  with  him  for  many  years.  He  is 
assisted  now  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Edith  Colcord.  Mr. 
Trundy  has  been  in  business  continually  since  1907.  He  has 
served  as  town  clerk  since  1908,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1915,  Mr.  Trundy  has  his  office  in  the  rear  of  his  store.  The 
Current  Events  Club  Library  was  situated  in  this  store  for 
several  years. 

T.  Blake  and  W.  Alexander  of  New  York  leased  the  pro¬ 
perty  owned  by  Albert  N.  Kelley  on  the  Mill  Road  in  1907. 
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They  lived  in  the  house  but  used  the  stable  as  a  workshop 
where  they  did  all  kinds  of  sheet-iron  work,  boiler  repairing, 
forging,  and  boiler  making.  They  called  their  business  “The 
Penobscot  Iron  Works”. 

About  this  time  Frank  Young  had  his  meat  market  in  the 
Hopkins  Block.  Later,  Arthur  Moore  had  a  meat  market  in 
the  Hopkins  Block. 

Other  business  establishments  in  town  in  1907  were:  D. 
McGee  had  a  cigar  and  tobacco  shop  on  Cape  Jellison.  Hurd 
and  Goodwin  ran  a  lunch  room  and  clothing  store  on  Cape 
Jellison.  Their  business  was  in  a  building  owned  by  Harry 
Clark  of  Belfast.  Also,  in  the  Clark  Building  was  a  store  called 
“The  Busy  Little  Bee-Hive.”  All  of  those  business  establish¬ 
ments  were  burned  in  December  1907.  A  Mrs.  Follett  had  a 
greenhouse  where  Mrs.  Hattie  Clifford  lives  today.  William 
T.  Smith  had  a  grocery  store  and  meat  market  on  Cape  Jellison. 
He  also  took  boarders  at  his  home.  Dutch  and  Berry  had  a 
store  on  Cape  Jellison  where  they  sold  fruit,  confectionery, 
cigars  and  tobacco.  They  served  lunches  and  ran  a  pool  and 
billiard  parlor.  Also,  they  ran  the  “Cape  Jellison  Bowling 
Alleys”.  Ernest  Blanchard  ran  a  livery  stable  on  the  site  sit¬ 
uated  between  the  old  Trundy  shop  and  the  John  Lancaster 
property.  That  livery  stable  had  been  run  in  earlier  days  by 
Charles  Rendell  and  later  by  Fred  Grant.  One  of  the  buildings 
was  moved  to  the  property  of  John  Lancaster  who  used  it  as  a 
carriage  house.  Frank  Moulton  opened  a  jewelry  business  in 
the  LaFurley  Block  in  February,  1907,  but  closed  out  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  June  of  that  year.  Joseph  W.  Hamlin  ran  an  insurance 
business.  His  first  office  was  in  the  Sprague  Block  over  what 
is  now  Trundy’s  Store.  Later,  he  moved  his  office  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  Hopkins  Block.  W.  J.  Creamer  ran  a  ferry  in 
Stockton  Harbor. 

Madame  Santos  was  in  business  here  for  many  years.  She 
was  an  astrological  reader  and  fortune  teller.  She  was  well 
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known  and  did  a  flourishing  business  until  her  death  a  few 
years  ago.  She  lived  where  William  Pomeroy  lives  now. 

A  hand  laundry  was  opened  in  Hichborn  Hall  by  Ralph 
Thompson  in  1908.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Hunting.  The  Huntings  came  to  Stockton  from  Boston.  Later, 
the  Huntings  ran  the  laundry.  In  the  winter,  they  employed 
no  help  but  in  the  summer,  they  employed  eight  people. 

John  H.  Wardwell  had  a  shop  in  the  Masonic  Block  in  1908. 
He  sold  newspapers,  stationery,  confectionery,  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  perfume  and  other  related  products.  He  also  ran  a  soda 
fountain.  Mr.  Wardwell  came  to  Stockton  from  Rumford 
where  he  had  served  as  postmaster.  Later,  he  had  his  business 
in  a  section  of  the  B.  B.  Sanborn  Store.  Still  later,  he  moved 
his  business  to  the  Sprague  Block.  He  ran  movies  in  Denslow 
Hall  once  a  week. 

In  1908,  a  sardine  factory  and  a  wharf  were  built  on  Cape 
Jellison  near  the  site  of  the  old  Mudgett  and  Libby  shipyard. 
The  land  for  the  factory  site  was  given  by  George  Lampher. 
The  factory  was  a  one  story  structure  when  it  was  first  built 
but  later  George  Weymouth  raised  the  roof  and  added  a  second 
story.  The  wharf  was  constructed  by  Capt.  Babbidge.  The 
owners  of  the  plant  were:  F.  H.  and  J.  D.  Young  of  Eastport. 
The  plant  opened  for  business  in  June,  1909.  The  first  product 
canned  was  clams.  Later  it  was  a  sardine  factory.  The  Youngs 
ran  the  factory  for  a  year  or  two,  then  it  was  run  by  the  Gorton 
Pew  Fish  Company  for  a  few  years.  Still  later,  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Angus  Holmes,  Herbert  L.  Hopkins  and  William 
Morrison. 

About  1908,  Capt.  Charles  Park  ran  an  undertaking  estab¬ 
lishment  in  town. 

Miss  Frances  Cleves  ran  a  shop  where  she  sold  ladies  fur¬ 
nishings  and  millinery.  Her  shop  was  in  the  Colcord  Building 
After  she  died,  her  store  was  taken  over  by  Jewel  Mooney  and 
Lillian  Morey  of  Bucksport. 
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Electric  lights  were  installed  in  Stockton  in  1908  by  the 
Penobscot  Bay  Electric  Light  Company  of  Bucksport.  House 
lights  were  installed  in  September  of  that  year.  The  power 
lines  were  run  through  the  town  but  street  lights  were  not  in¬ 
stalled  until  1911. 

Rufus  Mudgett  had  a  general  store  in  the  Mudgett  Build¬ 
ing  (which  he  owned)  where  he  sold  groceries,  tobacco,  and 
confectionery.  Mr.  Mudgett  was  the  postmaster  for  many 
years.  He  had  the  Post  Office  in  the  Mudgett  Building.  In 
1909,  the  Post  Office  was  moved  to  the  Hopkins  Block. 

Harry  Sweet  had  a  restaurant  and  bakery  in  the  Colcord 
Building  about  1900. 

Ed  Seavey  ran  a  sawmill  several  years  ago  in  North  Stock- 
ton.  He  lived  where  Fred  Lane  later  lived. 

In  1909,  movies  were  first  shown  in  town  in  DenslowHall. 
The  Hutchins  Moving  Picture  Company  showed  pictures  every 
Saturday  night.  Later,  Wilbur  Crockett  of  Winterport  took 
over  the  business.  Still  later,  John  Wardwell  took  over  the 
movie  business.  In  later  years,  Robert  Andrews  ran  movies  in 
the  Rendell  Building.  He  ran  the  business  for  several  years. 
He  sold  his  business  to  Robert  Hall  of  Belfast.  In  1949,  George 
Ross  bought  the  Rendell  Block,  renamed  it  the  Cameo  Theatre 
and  ran  movies  there  for  about  two  years. 

Other  business  establishments  in  town  in  1909  were:  Sewell 
Viles  was  the  town  shoemaker.  Charles  McGregor  had  a  fruit 
and  confectionery  store  in  the  Sprague  Block.  Mrs.  Grace 
Britto  and  Mrs.  Maria  Blanchard  had  a  millinery  business  in 
the  LaFurley  Block.  They  also  sold  five  and  ten  cent  articles, 
crockery,  tinware,  glass-ware  and  other  related  articles.  Mrs. 
Blanchard  (who  later  married  John  Howes)  was  the  local 
dressmaker  for  many  years.  The  Misses  Lizzie  and  Ethel 
Colcord  had  an  ice  cream  parlor  in  the  Colcord  building.  C.  W. 
Sprague  had  a  ship  brokerage  office  in  the  Sprague  Block.  He 
sold  marine  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
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Capt.  Melvin  Colcord  built  a  mill  in  1910  where  he  made 
barrel  staves  and  heads. 

Jacob  Eames  ran  an  express  business  for  several  years  be¬ 
tween  Stockton,  Searsport  and  Belfast.  In  1910,  he  sold  his 
business  to  Truman  Lathrop. 

In  1910,  Capt.  Warren  Haskell  built  a  store  on  Cape  Jellison 
on  the  site  where  Ralph  Shute,  Sr.’s  house  stands  now.  Capt. 
Haskell  ran  a  general  store  there  until  the  building  burned  in 
1921.  Capt.  Haskell  then  converted  a  new  bam,  which  stood 
near  his  dwelling  house,  into  a  store.  He  and  his  wife  carried 
on  the  second  store  until  1932. 

Cutting  and  shipping  Christmas  Trees  has  been  a  seasonal 
business  locally  for  many  years.  In  1911,  Stockton  furnished 
the  city  of  Boston  with  its  first  municipal  Christmas  Tree.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  municipal  trees  to  be  erected  in  the  United 
States.  The  beautiful  tree  was  cut  on  the  Jerry  Grant  farm 
which  was  located  on  the  Stone  House  Farm  Road. 

John  Sofia,  locally  known  as  “Honest  John”,  ran  a  clothing 
store  in  the  basement  of  the  Masonic  Block  for  several  years. 

In  1916,  the  Lawrence  Canning  Company  building  and  wharf 
were  built  on  Merrithew  Point.  The  builder  was  John  Merri- 
thew  who  built  for  Edward  Lawrence  of  Rockland.  Ryan 
Kelley  of  Portland  was  president  of  the  company.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  180  x  35  feet  and  the  wharf  was  200  x  50  feet.  Later, 
that  factory  was  owned  by  the  East  Coast  Fisheries  Co.  In 
1920,  it  was  rented  to  Angus  Holmes  who  operated  the  Stock- 
ton  Canning  Company.  After  a  few  years,  it  was  purchased 
by  John  McLaughlon,  who  owned  it  when  it  burned,  October 
28,  1921. 

April  1,  1916,  the  town  voted  to  raise  $5000  to  build  a  wharf 
on  Merrithew  Point  and  to  build  the  foundations  of  a  building, 
also  to  have  a  railroad  siding  run  to  the  wharf.  That  vote  was 
rescinded  at  a  later  town  meeting.  However,  it  was  voted  to 
build  a  road  from  Middle  Street  to  the  site  of  the  wharf.  The 
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road  was  built.  The  town  appointed  a  committee  to  work  on 
the  project.  Those  appointed  to  that  committee  were:  Alvah 
Treat,  William  Morrison,  M.  R.  LaFurley,  Herbert  Hopkins 
and  L.  A.  Gardner. 

In  1920,  Myron  J.  Clark  opened  a  barber  shop  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Hopkins  Block.  Later  he  moved  his  business  to 
the  Masonic  Building.  Still  later,  he  moved  his  business  to  a 
small  building  on  his  home  property.  The  building,  which 
he  used  for  his  shop,  had  been  moved  from  School  Street.  It 
was  once  a  tailor  shop  which  was  owned  by  G.  N.  Simmons. 
Mr.  Clark  was  in  business  in  town  for  thirty-five  years.  He 
died  December  26,  1954. 

About  1922,  Joe  and  John  Pullman  had  a  pants  factory  in 
the  Hopkins  Block. 

Forrest  Clark  was  a  mason  and  stone  cutter  in  town  for  many 
years. 

In  1926,  Fred  M.  Ellis  and  his  son,  Merrill  C.  Ellis,  estab¬ 
lished  a  milk  route  in  town  which  they  ran  for  sixteen  years. 
Previously,  a  milk  route  had  been  run,  for  a  short  time,  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  Harrington.  Soon  after  the  Ellises  went  out  of 
business,  Junius  Stone  established  a  milk  route  which  he  ran 
until  1952. 

About  1928,  Howard  Colson  opened  a  grocery  store  near  his 
home  on  Cape  Jellison.  He  was  active  in  his  business  until 
1953. 

Warren  E.  Collins  of  Boston  and  Stockton  Springs  made  the 
first  iron  lung.  Mr.  Collins  made  a  tank-type  respirator  for 
the  New  York  Consolidated  Gas  Company  which  was  used  for 
linemen  and  workers  who  had  received  electric  shock  or  who 
had  inhaled  gas.  About  1929,  a  student  at  Harvard  College, 
Barrett  Hoyt,  was  stricken  with  paralytic  polio.  His  doctor 
said  he  would  die.  Some  one  thought  of  Mr.  Collins  and  his 
respirators  and  had  him  send  a  respirator  to  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston  where  the  young  man  was  a 
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patient.  It  proved  successful  and  the  young  man  recovered. 
Mr.  Hoyt  is  now  in  the  insurance  business  in  Brighton,  Mass. 
Mr.  Collins  is  still  in  the  respirator  business  in  Boston.  He  has 
a  summer  home  on  Cape  Jellison. 

About  1930,  Earl  Titcomb  had  a  fish  market  in  the  basement 
apartment  of  the  Hopkins  Block  which  he  ran  for  a  few  years. 

The  Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  and  Acid  Works  Inc., 
had  a  plant  at  Sandy  Point  for  a  few  years  at  the  site  of  the 
Sandy  Point  Shipyard.  In  1930,  that  plant  was  sold  to  the 
Hartwell  Coal  Company  which  ran  a  coal  business  there  for 
several  years.  The  Hartwell  Coal  Company  sold  the  plant  to 
Summers  Fertilizer  Company,  May  1,  1947. 

In  1932,  Dr.  Edward  Britto  and  Preston  L.  Nutting  started 
a  garage  in  what  is  now  the  Stowell  Garage.  The  business  was 
called,  Nutting’s  Garage.  They  ran  that  business  about  two 
years. 

In  1932,  Gilbert  Ellis  and  Norman  Staples  built  a  dance 
pavilion  on  Church  St.  which  they  named  Hillside  Pavilion. 
They  ran  dances  there  for  about  six  years.  Then  sold  the 
building  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hoyt  of  Bucksport  who  ran  a 
roller-skating  rink  there  for  several  years.  The  building  is 
owned  now  by  Mrs.  Doris  Knowlton  who  runs  a  roller-skating 
rink.  The  pavilion  is  used  for  dances  occasionally. 

In  1940,  Mrs.  John  Seekins  opened  a  nursing  home  which 
she  operated  for  ten  years. 

Mrs.  Marion  Chambers  ran  a  nursing  home  from  1941-1944. 

About  1950,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  Avery  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dexter  L.  Avery  built  a  dance  pavilion  on  the  North  Stockton 
Road.  They  named  it  the  Fireside  Pavilion.  Dances  were 
run  there  by  the  Averys  for  about  three  years.  It  is  still  used 
occasionally  for  dances. 

The  summer  of  1953,  the  Flanzbaum  Shoe  Corp.  operated  a 
shoe-sale  business  and  information  booth  in  the  Stowell  Garage. 

The  summer  of  1954,  Mrs.  Albert  West  had  a  gift  shop  and 
shoe  store  at  the  Stowell  Garage. 
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SANDY  POINT 


FORT  POINT  LIGHT 


POTATO  SHEDS,  CAPE  JELLISON 


MASONIC  BLOCK,  STOCKTON  SPRINGS 


STOCKTON  BAND 


MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON  SPRINGS 


The  business  establishments  in  Stockton  village  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  are:  Maitland  LaFurley,  groceries;  Walter  F.  Trundy, 
country  store;  Shepard  Edwards,  groceries;  B.  B.  Sanborn, 
groceries;  Preston  L.  Nutting,  sawmill;  Howard  Savory, 
machine  shop  (Mr.  Savory  ran  a  saw  mill  for  many  years); 
Eugene  Johnson,  Tally-Ho  Riding  Camp;  Clarence  Stiles, 
laundry;  Summers  Fertilizer;  Howard  Johnson,  chick  hatchery; 
Mrs.  Grace  Trundy,  gift  shop;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Cunningham, 
restaurant;  Earl  Cunningham,  garage;  Stephen  Reynolds, 
garage;  Douglas  Johnstone,  filling  station  and  lunch  room; 
Lincoln  Staples,  garage;  Irving  Sawyer,  filling  station;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Cieslka,  tourist;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellard  Hebb,  tourist; 
Richard  Crosby  and  Son,  electrical,  radio  and  T.  V.  service; 
Arthur  H.  Smith  and  Son,  plumbers;  George  H.  Hopkins,  tele¬ 
phone  company;  Mrs.  Alta  Brockway,  tourist;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Clark,  tourist;  William  Hosmer,  painter  and  paper 
hanger;  Harry  C.  Stimpson,  Redwing  Canning  Company;  A. 
E.  Rowe,  radio  service;  Charles  Butler,  electrician;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Anderson,  antiques;  Mrs.  Sabra  Baker,  bakery; 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Barrett,  antiques;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Fow¬ 
ler,  gift  shop;  Miss  Mertie  Pinkham,  beautician;  Ralph  Hall, 
Levi  Grant,  and  Hugh  Pomeroy,  clam  dealers;  Gordon  Thomp¬ 
son,  fish-worm  dealer;  Pearl  Hawes,  mill;  Mrs.  Alta  Brockway, 
Miss  Ethel  Colcord  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Lathrop,  seamstresses; 
Damon  Shannon,  blacksmith  and  iron-work;  Earl  Webster, 
Mrs.  Grace  Trundy,  Mrs.  Carol  Gardner  and  Douglas  Crosby, 
artists;  Douglas  Crosby,  photographer;  William  Ripley,  watch¬ 
maker  and  rug  manufacturer;  Sewell  White,  painter  and  paper- 
hanger;  Carl  Brewster,  motel;  Edward  Libby,  butcher  (Mr. 
Libby  has  been  in  the  butchering  business  for  fifty  years) ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leo  Foley,  Devereaux  Cove  Cabins;  Daniel  Dunaver, 
Frank  McCambridge,  Clifford  Staples,  Andrew  Littlefield, 
Norman  Staples,  Harland  Jones,  Ralph  McKeen,  E.  P.  Ther- 
rien,  Ashmore  Archibald  and  Joseph  Sargent,  blueberry  grow¬ 
ers;  John  Seekins,  Clement  Seekins,  Russell  Seekins,  Adrian 
Dobbins,  Frederick  Shute  and  Frank  Maynard,  chicken  raisers. 
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The  business  establishments  in  Sandy  Point  at  the  present 
time  are:  Ray  Webb,  garage  (Ray  Webb’s  garage  was  for¬ 
merly  run  as  a  filling  station  and  taxi  service  by  Wallace  Stin¬ 
son;  Harold  Perkins,  groceries;  Melvin  Grant,  pool  room  and 
confectionery  store;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrie  Partridge,  restaurant; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Gray,  tourist  and  lunch  room;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Armond  Van  Pelt,  tourist;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Haley, 
tourist;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Dow,  tourist  and  lunch  room;  M. 
D.  Trundy,  machine  shop;  Norman  Lohr,  electrician;  Miss 
Marguerite  Belding  and  Miss  Ola  Scribner,  tourist;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Larry  Hardy,  Nob  Hill  Kennels;  Ellery  Perkins,  house 
painter. 

Stockton  has  had  several  well  known  carpenters  and  cabinet¬ 
makers.  Several  have  been  mentioned  in  this  book.  Some 
others  in  years  past  were:  Elmer  Thompson,  Clyde  Merrithew, 
Harold  Seekins,  Jason  Littlefield,  Lewis  Tweksbury  (also  a 
cabinet-maker  and  made  ship  models),  James  Marden  (made 
ship-models),  Lewis  Barrett  and  James  Cunningham. 

Carpenters  today  are:  John  Seekins,  Clement  Seekins, 
George  Seekins,  Russell  Seekins,  Dawson  Brewer,  Henry  Cald¬ 
well,  Medbury  Staples,  Elmer  Conrady  (also  a  mason,  painter 
and  paper  hanger),  Colby  Coose,  Herbert  Barrett,  Maurice 
Barrett,  Joseph  Walker,  Edmund  Littlefield,  Luther  Holmes, 
Albert  West,  Fred  Harsthom,  and  Adrian  Dobbins. 

We  have  many  lovely  old  houses  in  Stockton  that  stand  as 
monuments  to  the  skill  of  the  carpenters  of  by-gone  days.  Most 
of  them  have  been  well-kept.  Many  of  them  have  been  re¬ 
modeled  in  keeping  with  the  changes  in  living  conditions.  Fami¬ 
lies  are  smaller  today  than  in  earlier  years.  With  fuel,  upkeep, 
and  other  living  costs  higher  than  formerly,  the  large  houses 
that  were  built  for  our  early  sea  captains  are  used  very  little 
as  year-around  dwellings.  Many  of  them  have  been  converted 
into  tourist  homes.  Some  of  them  are  used  as  summer  homes. 
Domestic  help  was  plentiful  and  cheap  in  the  early  days  but 
today,  it  is  nearly  non-existent. 
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Many  of  the  older  houses  have  old  iron  door  latches,  square¬ 
headed  nails  (some  of  them  copper),  hand-hewn  timbers, 
double  chimneys,  with  big  brick  arches  in  the  cellar,  wide  floor 
boards  (some  of  them  eighteen  inches  wide),  and  other  unique 
details.  These  homes  were  built  to  last  and  several  generations 
have  found  shelter  within  them. 

Several  of  the  old  houses  have  been  mentioned  previously. 
Some  others  that  are  of  interest  are:  The  Leonard  Black  place 
stands  almost  intact  as  it  was  originally  built  in  1839.  It  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  Grace  Stone.  The  Alfred  Black  house  was  built 
after  the  Civil  War.  Jacob  Black  and  his  brother,  Alexander 
Black,  Jr.,  built  the  house  now  owned  by  Frank  Goodwin.  This 
was  one  of  the  earlier  houses.  The  house  commonly  known  as 
the  Laura  Staples  house  was  the  home  of  Henry  Sumner  Black. 
His  pasture  was  where  “Red  Gate”  now  stands.  The  pasture 
had  a  red  gate,  so  when  the  house  (now  owned  by  Armond  Van 
Pelt)  was  built  by  Charles  Hamilton,  he  named  it  “Red  Gate”. 
The  Thomas  P.  Shute  house  in  The  Narrows,  “Cedar  Lane,” 
known  for  many  years  as  the  Crooker  house,  is  a  very  old 
house.  It  has  interesting  woodwork.  Lillian  Grant’s  house 
was  the  Jane  Black  French  House.  Samuel  French  lived  where 
Dr.  Hale  lives  now.  This  house  was  the  parsonage  of  the  Sandy 
Point  Congregational  Church  at  one  time.  One  of  the  very  old 
houses  in  town  is  owned  by  Owen  Harriman.  It  was  originally 
owned  by  the  Fletcher  family.  It  stood  on  Ellis’  Hill  above 
where  Howard  Johnson’s  house  now  stands.  It  was  called 
“Thunder  Castle”.  Many  years  ago,  it  was  moved  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  site.  Additions  were  built  onto  the  house  after  it  was 
moved.  Mrs.  Mary  Winslow’s  house  was  originally  a  brick 
house.  The  bricks  were  covered  with  clapboards.  The  walls 
of  this  house  are  very  thick  because  of  this  change.  Victor 
Gray’s  house  was  the  home  of  Clifford  Stowers.  The  front  hall 
was  decorated  with  lovely  imported  wallpaper  which  was 
brought  home  from  a  sea  voyage.  Mrs.  Inez  Hatten’s  house 
was  the  Ira  Blanchard  home.  Mrs.  Mildred  Lathrop’s  house 
was  the  home  of  Col.  William  Mudgett.  Capt.  Frank  French 
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lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Flarity  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Murphy.  This  house  has  interesting  woodwork  details 
and  the  ell  of  the  house  is  very  old.  The  Edward  Partridge 
house  in  the  Narrows,  now  owned  by  Irwin  Partridge,  has  very 
interesting  woodwork.  The  Frye  house  on  Church  Street  was 
the  home  of  Capt.  William  Hichbom,  later  it  was  the  home  of 
Everett  Staples.  Bel  Ner  which  is  owned  by  Miss  Ola  Scrib¬ 
ner  and  Miss  Margaret  Belding  was  the  old  Duckery  house. 
Joseph  Anderson’s  house  was  the  home  of  Edward  LaFolley. 
The  ell  of  Mrs.  May  Partridge’s  house  is  very  old.  It  was 
moved  from  the  shore  to  where  it  now  stands.  Altheus  Crosby 
moved  it  to  the  present  location.  He  started  to  build  the  pre¬ 
sent  house  but  died  soon  after  he  started  to  build.  The  house 
was  bought  by  Freeman  Jefferson  Watts  who  finished  the  house. 
Mr.  Watts  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  May  Partridge.  Another 
very  old  house  is  the  house  now  owned  by  Herbert  Smith.  The 
early  deeds  and  records  have  been  lost  but  it  was  built  about 
the  same  time  as  Mrs.  Grace  Stotler’s  house.  The  house  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Smith’s  great-grandfather  whose  son,  Charles 
Heath,  lived  there  many  years.  The  Stone  House  Farm  now 
owned  by  Ralph  McKeen  is  interesting  because  it  was  built  of 
stone  that  was  quarried  in  the  pasture  on  that  property. 

Part  of  the  house  now  called  “Red  Gables”  was  hauled  from 
Fort  Point  by  oxen  to  its  present  site.  That  part  of  the  house 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  original  houses  built  near  the  fort. 
This  house  is  owned  now  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  Dodge. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Professionals 


The  first  physician  in  this  locality  was  Dr.  William  Crawford, 
who  was  the  physician  at  Fort  Pownal  and  the  colony  surround¬ 
ing  the  fort.  The  next  doctor  mentioned  was  Dr.  Jotham 
Moulton,  who  was  bom  in  York,  Maine,  January  15,  1771.  He 
died  at  Bucksport,  Maine,  November  2,  1857.  In  1795,  with  a 
small  box  of  medicines,  he  traveled  through  the  wilderness 
until  he  reached  Buckstown.  He  settled  in  Buckstown  and 
practiced  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  went  up  and  down  the 
Penobscot  River  in  a  birch-bark  canoe  and  treated  the  sick  and 
injured  who  lived  in  that  sparsely  settled  area. 

An  early  physician,  who  was  mentioned  in  an  old  scrapbook, 
was  Augustus  Stiles.  He  was  born  in  Jackson,  Maine,  Sept¬ 
ember  28,  1813.  His  first  wife  was  Julia  Edwards,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Edwards  of  North  Brooks.  She  later  married  Ira 
Blanchard  of  Stockton. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Woodman  was  another  one  of  the  early  physicians. 
Dr.  Woodman  came  to  Prospect  from  Gardiner.  In  1845,  he 
moved  from  Prospect  to  South  Prospect  (now  Stockton  Springs) 
and  was  the  only  physician  in  town  from  1845-1859.  He  moved 
to  Boston  and  went  into  the  dmg  business. 

Dr.  Peleg  S.  Haskell  of  St.  Albans  purchased  Dr.  Woodman's 
practice  here  in  1859.  He  practiced  in  town  from  1859  to  1879. 
In  1879,  he  sold  his  business  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Bird  and  moved  to 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  He  died  in  St.  Paul,  September  26,  1890. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Bird  came  to  Stockton  from  Portland,  Maine.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  Columbia  College,  and  the 
Medical  School  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Bird  practiced  here 
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from  1885-87.  In  1888,  he  moved  to  New  York  City  where  he 
was  in  practice  as  a  surgeon  and  specialist  for  many  years. 

Dr.  James  Albert  Pierce  of  Winthrop,  Maine  moved  to  Stock- 
ton  in  1875.  He  was  the  examining  surgeon  for  Waldo  County 
for  four  years.  In  1907,  he  moved  to  Sandy  Point  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  practice  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Boyde  of  Monroe  settled  in  the  village  in  1885.  He 
practiced  here  until  his  death  about  three  years  later. 

Dr.  P.  G.  Henderson  came  to  Stockton  in  1867  and  practiced 
here  until  1872.  In  1872,  he  moved  to  California. 

Dr.  George  A.  Stevens  was  bom  in  Troy,  Maine,  April  5, 
1863.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Maine  Classical  Institute 
in  Pittsfield,  Maine  in  1883.  He  received  his  medical  training 
at  the  Maine  Medical  College  at  Brunswick,  Maine  and  in¬ 
terned  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Stevens  married  Miss  Ella  Blaisdell  of  Burnham  in  1886 
and  moved  to  Stockton  soon  after  his  marriage.  Mrs.  Stevens 
died  February  8,  1938.  Dr.  Stevens  practiced  here  for  sixty 
years.  Dr.  Stevens  married  Mrs.  Grace  Robie  of  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida,  in  1942.  Dr.  Stevens  died,  at  the  age  of  89, 
June  14,  1952.  Dr.  Stevens  was  an  example  of  the  old-fashioned 
country  doctor  who  was  the  trusted  friend  of  all  his  patients 
and  townfolk. 

Dr.  James  E.  Cole  moved  to  Stockton  from  Swansville  in 
1895.  He  practiced  here  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Charles  Edward  Britto  was  the  first  homeopathic  phy¬ 
sician  to  settle  here.  Dr.  Britto  moved  to  Stockton  from 
Rockland,  Maine,  June  27,  1906.  He  practiced  here  until  his 
death.  He  died,  October  24,  1934.  Dr.  Britto  was  bom  August 
19,  1869  at  Patterson,  New  York.  He  was  graduated  from 
Hohnemann  College  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  in  1899. 

Dr.  Harold  Small  practiced  here  for  a  few  years.  He  was 
practicing  here  in  1917  but  left  soon  after  to  practice  in  Fort 
Fairfield,  Maine. 
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Dr.  Arthur  A.  Merz  came  to  Stockton  in  1934  and  practiced 
here  until  1939.  Dr.  Merz  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1906. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Optom¬ 
etry  and  the  Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery  in 
Kirksville,  Mo.  Dr.  Merz  married  Violet  Lee  Bowling  of 
Anadarko,  Okla.  Mrs.  Merz  was  bom  in  Binger,  Okla.,  in 
1915.  They  had  three  children:  James  William,  Kay  Shirley 
and  Jerry  McCormick.  Dr.  Merz  is  now  practicing  optometry 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Edgar  B.  Stanley  moved  to  Stockton  from  St.  Johns, 
N.  B.  in  1940.  Dr.  Stanley’s  home  town  was  Needham  Heights, 
Mass.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Osteopathy.  While  in  Stockton,  Dr.  Stanley  married  Eleanor 
Merrithew,  daughter  of  Irving  and  Nellie  (Blanchard)  Merri- 
thew.  In  1942,  the  Stanleys  moved  to  Cherryfield,  Maine 
where  Dr.  Stanley  has  established  a  practice.  The  Stanleys 
had  four  children:  Linda,  Bruce,  David  and  Jane. 

Dr.  A.  O.  Stein  came  to  Stockton  in  1948  and  practiced  here 
about  a  year.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  grade  school  and  high  school  education.  He  was 
graduated  from  Baylor  University  in  Waco,  Texas  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  He  received  his  medical  training  and 
education  in  Scotland.  He  practiced  in  hospitals  in  England 
for  four  years.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1946.  He 
was  resident  physician  at  the  Essex  County  Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium  in  Middleton,  Mass,  for  a  year,  before  establishing 
his  practice  in  Stockton  Springs.  After  leaving  Stockton,  Dr. 
Stein  practiced  in  Belfast,  Maine  for  about  six  years.  In  June 
1955,  Dr.  Stein  moved  to  Nyack,  N.  Y.  and  set  up  a  practice 
there.  Mrs.  Stein  is  also  a  physician.  She  was  graduated  from 
a  medical  school  in  England  and  did  a  hospital  internship  in 
England.  The  Steins  had  five  children:  Peter,  Christopher, 
Sarah,  David  and  Rebecca. 

Dr.  Ernest  William  Stein  came  to  Stockton  Springs  in  1949 
and  practiced  here  until  1952.  He  was  bom  June  14,  1911,  in 
Grantwood,  New  Jersey.  He  was  graduated  from  New  York 
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University  and  Temple  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
He  served  a  three  year  internship  at  Queens  General  Hospital 
in  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  He  practiced  on  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.  for  ten 
years  prior  to  coming  to  Stockton  Springs.  Dr.  Stein  married 
Marion  Valerius  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  in  1939.  The  Steins 
had  three  children:  Ernest  William,  Jr.,  Christian  Allan  and 
Valerie  Anne. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Dr.  Fred  K.  Sawyer  was  a 
dentist  in  town.  His  office  was  over  Maitland  LaFurley’s 
store.  He  was  in  the  office  one  day  each  week.  In  1909,  he 
sold  his  business  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Baker  of  Winterport. 

Dr.  Baker  moved  the  dental  office  into  the  two  front  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Masonic  Block.  His  office  was  open 
for  business  every  Tuesday. 

Herman  Everett  Hichbom  was  a  dentist  here  for  several 
years.  His  office  was  in  his  home.  His  home  was  the  house 
now  called  Tue  Vue. 

Lawyers  in  Stockton  have  been:  Capt.  Lewis  Partridge,  A. 
A.  Beaton,  W.  C.  Small  and  Miss  Grace  Church. 

Capt.  Partridge  went  to  sea  most  of  his  life  but  after  he  had 
retired  from  the  sea,  he  practiced  law  for  several  years.  In 
1881,  Capt.  Partridge  and  W.  C.  Small  were  listed  as  the  town 
lawyers.  September  15,  1905,  A.  A.  Beaton  located  here.  Mr. 
Beaton  moved  here  from  Rockland.  His  office  was  in  the  Hop¬ 
kins  Block.  Capt.  Partridge  had  his  office  in  the  Sprague 
Block.  He  also  sold  insurance.  His  home  was  where  Miss 
Lulu  Black  lives  now. 

Miss  Grace  Church  was  graduated  from  the  Portia  Law 
School  in  Boston.  She  served  as  a  representative  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  one  term.  She  married  Theodore  Bickmore, 
son  of  Dayton  and  California  (Morin)  Bickmore.  The  Bick- 
mores  now  live  at  Twenty-nine  Palms,  Calif. 
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KIDDERS  TO  CAPE  JELLISON  FERRY 


DENSLOW  HALL  IN  1897 


i 


THE  BOSTON  BOAT 


HOPKINS  AND  SPRAGUE  BLOCKS,  STOCKTON  SPRINGS 


BIG  PIER,  STOCKTON  SPRINGS 


THE  OLD  CLEAVES  HOTEL 


CHAPTER  XII 


Clubs  and  Lodges 

In  the  winter  of  1865,  the  following  master  masons  (who 
belonged  to  different  lodges)  held  several  meetings  to  discuss 
forming  a  masonic  lodge:  N.  G.  Clifford,  William  McDonald, 
Alexander  Segar,  Joseph  W.  Thompson,  George  E.  Bates, 
Isaac  Lampher,  William  D.  Colcord,  Benjamin  F.  Rice,  George 
W.  Staples,  I.  M.  Grant,  S.  C.  Viles,  P.  S.  Haskell,  C.  S.  Fletcher 
Otis  Harriman,  and  R.  L.  Harriman.  They  petitioned  the 
Grand  Master,  on  May  21,  1863,  for  a  dispensation  empower¬ 
ing  them  to  meet  as  a  regular  lodge,  on  the  Wednesday  on  or 
before  the  full  moon  of  each  month.  The  dispensation  was 
granted,  July  4,  1863.  The  first  meeting  was  held  July  22, 
1863.  The  lodge  was  named  Pownal  in  honor  of  the  Colonial 
Governor,  Thomas  Pownal.  The  first  master  was  J.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Other  officers  were:  S.  C.  Viles,  Senior  Warden;  E.  George 
Bates,  Junior  Warden;  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Grant;  Secretary,  P. 
S.  Haskell;  Committee  to  form  by-laws,  George  E.  Bates, 
William  D.  Colcord,  Otis  Harriman,  J.  M.  Grant,  and  P.  S. 
Haskell.  There  were  105  on  the  roll  of  members. 

April  5,  1871,  it  was  voted  to  surrender  the  charter  and  the 
lodge  was  disbanded. 

May  15,  1871,  a  new  lodge  was  formed  which  was  called 
Stockton.  The  dispensation  for  that  lodge  was  received  May 
15,  1871.  There  were  eighteen  members.  The  first  officers 
were:  William  Griffin,  Master;  L.  M.  Partridge,  Senior  War¬ 
den;  John  M.  Ames,  Junior  Warden;  W.  F.  Griffin,  Secretary; 
O.  L.  Harriman,  Treasurer;  S.  H.  West,  J.  D.;  William  D. 
Colcord,  Jun.  St.;  D.  D.  Wardwell,  S.  D.;  S.  L.  Hall,  Sen.  St.; 
and  William  Lambert,  Tyler.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year 
for  which  the  dispensation  of  Stockton  Lodge  was  granted,  J. 
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W.  Thompson  was  sent  to  the  Grand  Lodge — at  its  annual 
session — for  a  charter.  The  charter  was  not  granted,  so  the 
lodge  disbanded. 

September  1,  1874,  William  D.  Colcord  and  W.  F.  Griffin 
were  made  a  committee  to  visit  the  Grand  Lodge  and  again 
petition  for  a  dispensation  for  a  new  lodge  to  be  called  Persever¬ 
ance.  September  17,  1874,  the  dispensation  was  granted.  The 
officers  were:  William  McDonald,  W.  M.;  Samuel  H.  West, 
J.  W.;  W.  F.  Griffin,  Sec’yd  Augustus  Patterson,  J.  D.;  J.  M. 
Grant,  J.  S.;  W.  D.  Colcord,  S.  W.;  John  M.  Ames,  Treas. 
William  Griffin,  S.  D.;  Edward  Partridge,  S.  S.;  O.  L.  Harriman, 
Tyler.  Most  of  the  records  of  this  lodge  were  lost. 

May  6,  1875,  the  Grand  Lodge  was  petitioned  for  a  charter 
for  a  lodge  to  be  named  Pownal.  It  was  requested  that  the 
charter  be  granted  from  the  date  of  the  first  dispensation  and  to 
be  named  Pownal  119.  The  dispensation  was  granted  for  Pow¬ 
nal  Lodge  119 — dated  from  the  date  of  the  first  dispensation, 
July  4,  1863.  The  first  meeting  of  the  newly  organized  lodge 
was  held  June  30,  1875.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
William  McDonald,  W.  M.;  Samuel  West,  J.  W.;  W.  F.  Griffin, 
Sec’y*;  A.  Patterson,  J.  D.;  J.  M.  Grant,  J.  S.;  William  D.  Col¬ 
cord,  S.  W.;  John  M.  Ames,  Treas.;  William  Griffin,  S.  D.; 
Edward  Partridge,  S.  S.;  O.  L.  Harriman,  Tyler. 

The  first  lodge  rooms  were  in  a  large  two-story  building  which 
was  owned  by  B.  M.  Roberts.  That  building  burned  August 
25,  1879.  Almost  all  of  the  lodge  equipment  was  burned.  For 
a  time  following  the  fire,  the  lodge  met  in  the  McGilvery  Hall; 
then  in  Hichborn’s  Hall.  Mr.  Roberts  rebuilt  his  building  and 
rented  the  third  floor  to  Pownal  Lodge.  William  Griffin  made 
desks  for  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  an  altar  and  pedestals. 
April  17,  1884,  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Hich- 
bom  Block,  the  McGilvery  Block  and  a  house  owned  by 
William  Griffin  were  destroyed  at  the  same  time. 

After  the  fire,  the  Pownal  Lodge  hired  the  Good  Templars 
Hall.  The  lodge  decided  to  build  a  block  of  their  own  and 
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appointed  E.  H.  Lafolley,  W.  D.  Colcord,  and  S.  H.  West  to  a 
committee  to  plan  a  new  building.  Plans  for  a  building  36  x  50 
with  three  stories  and  a  basement  were  made  by  W.  F.  Griffin. 
Edward  H.  Lafolley  built  the  building.  It  cost  $4200.  Dec¬ 
ember  3,  1884,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  building. 

A  portrait  of  Thomas  Pownal  was  presented  to  Pownal 
Lodge  by  Joseph  Williamson  of  Belfast.  An  ivory  gavel  was 
presented  to  the  lodge  by  Capt.  Charles  W.  Ames  in  1906. 

November  6,  1952,  the  Masonic  Block  was  partly  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  upper  floor  (which  housed  the  lodge  room)  was 
completely  destroyed;  the  second  floor  was  partly  burned  out; 
and  the  rest  of  the  building  was  damaged  by  water.  The  build¬ 
ing  has  been  repaired; the  upper  floor,  rebuilt  and  redecorated; 
but  there  is  some  work  to  be  done  on  the  second  floor. 

Pownal  Lodge  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Colonial  Governor, 
Thomas  Pownal,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  under 
whose  auspices  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  Penobscot 
valley — at  Fort  Point.  He  was  a  person  of  marked  literary 
ability,  the  author  of  many  books — several  pertaining  to  Col¬ 
onial  Institutions — and  the  first  Englishman  to  announce  (in 
1777),  “England's  sovereignty  over  America  is  gone  forever”. 
He  was  the  first  member  of  Parliament  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
“Peace  with  the  Colonies”.  From  the  beginning  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  project,  he  had  opposed  parliamentary  taxation 
of  the  Colonies.  He  contended  that  Americans  had  equal 
constitutional  rights  with  the  English.  He  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  the  improvement  of  American  political  conditions.  He 
also  was  a  close  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Bethany  Chapter,  No.  76,  O.  E.  S.  commenced  work  under 
a  dispensation,  December  11,  1900.  June  14,  1901,  Mrs. 
Annette  H.  Hooper,  Grand  Secretary,  constituted  the  Chapter 
and  installed  its  officers.  The  charter  was  dated  May  16,  1901. 
The  following  were  the  Charter  Members  of  Bethany  Chapter: 
Rose  Blanchard,  A.  M.  Ames,  Alice  M.  Hichbom,  Annie  K. 
Harriman,  E.  N.  Harriman,  Orilla  Berry  West,  Florie  W. 
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Ames,  Marietta  M.  Fletcher,  Lena  T.  Sanborn,  Eliza  M. 
Trundy,  Lettie  Mixer,  Mary  Harriman,  Annie  L.  Park,  Alice 
C.  Merrithew,  Ida  Merrithew,  C.  C.  Park,  F.  L.  Blanchard, 
Clara  E.  Ames  (Devereaux)  ,H.  R.  Hichbom,  Ada  F.  Mudgett, 
Ada  M.  S.  Hopkins,  Clara  E.  Griffin,  Horace  M.  Griffin,  Albert 
C.  Colcord,  Eleanor  B.  Colcord,  H.  S.  Hopkins,  C.  N.  Fletcher, 
Susan  L.  Barnes,  Susan  M.  Harriman,  Mary  S.  Ames,  and 
Mary  G.  Griffin.  The  only  one  of  the  charter  members  still 
living  is  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Hichborn. 

The  first  member  to  be  initiated  in  this  chapter  was  Mrs. 
Sarah  L.  Twiss. 

In  all  there  have  been  297  members  who  have  joined  and 
the  present  membership  is  118  members. 

The  first  officers  of  Bethany  Chapter  were:  Mrs.  Rose 
Blanchard,  W.  M.;  Albert  M.  Ames,  W.  P.;  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Hichbom,  A.  M.;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Colcord  and  Edward  N.  Harr,- 
man,  Sec’y.;  Mrs.  Annie  K.  Harriman,  Treas.;  Mrs.  Orilla  B. 
West,  Cond.;  Mrs.  Florrie  W.  Ames,  A.  C.;  Mrs.  Marietta  M. 
Fletcher,  Adah;  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Harriman,  Ruth;  Mrs.  Susie 
L.  Barnes,  Esther;  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Trundy,  Martha;  Mrs.  Lettie 
Mixer,  Electa;  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Shute,  Warder;  Harry  R.  Hich¬ 
bom,  Sent.;  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Park,  Chap.;  Mrs.  Mary  Harriman, 
Mar. ;  and  Miss  Clara  E.  Ames,  Org. 

The  Castine  Alumni  Camp  was  established  in  1875.  The 
Alumni  was  first  organized  by  Granville  T.  Fletcher  (at  that 
time  principal  of  the  Castine  Normal  School)  and  his  assistant, 
Miss  Coffin.  The  first  and  second  encampments  were  held  at 
Islesboro  in  1875  and  1876.  The  alumni  camped  out  in  tents. 
The  third  encampment  was  held  at  Deep  Gully  Brook  in 
Brooksville,  Maine  in  1877;  the  fourth  encampment  was  held 
at  the  Punch  Bowl  in  Sedgwick;  the  fifth  and  sixth  encamp¬ 
ments  were  held  at  North  Point  in  Camden  in  1879  and  1880. 
From  1881  until  1889,  the  camp  was  held  at  Sherman’s  Point 
in  Camden.  In  1890,  the  camp  was  established  at  Sandy 
Point  and  has  been  held  there  annually. 
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Land  was  purchased  on  French’s  Point  in  Sandy  Point  and  a 
building  was  erected  in  1889.  The  main  building  has  a  living- 
room  with  a  fireplace  on  the  first  floor  and  a  dormitory  on  the 
second  floor.  Devotional  services  are  held  every  morning  in 
room  and  sings  and  other  social  activities  are  held  there  in  the 
evening. 

Later,  Mrs.  Charles  DeLaittre  of  Aiken,  Minn,  raised  money 
for  a  thirteen-room  lodge. 

Mrs.  Edward  Libby  has  been  the  cook  at  this  camp  for  many 
years. 

In  1919,  the  camp  was  held  at  the  Normal  School  buildings 
in  Castine  because  the  government  had  taken  over  the  Alumni 
Camp  buildings  in  Sandy  Point.  They  controlled  the  build¬ 
ings  during  World  War  1. 

In  1885,  the  Universalist  Society  of  Bangor  purchased  land 
on  French’s  Point,  in  Sandy  Point,  and  built  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  building.  This  building,  called  the  Hershey  Retreat, 
had  many  large,  pleasant  rooms — including  a  playroom  which 
had  a  victrola,  piano  and  a  large  fireplace.  The  fine  beach 
which  went  with  the  property  was  excellent  for  clam-bakes, 
swimming  and  picnics. 

The  first  party  came  to  the  Hershey  Retreat  in  1884.  Since 
that  time  ten  thousand  members  of  the  Universalist  Sunday 
School  in  Bangor  have  enjoyed  outings  at  this  attractive  place. 

The  late  Rev.  Henry  T.  Atwood,  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
Church  in  Bangor  arranged  for  the  children  at  the  Children’s 
Home  in  Bangor  to  have  an  annual  outing  of  two  weeks  at  the 
Retreat.  For  the  last  several  years,  about  fifty  of  these  child¬ 
ren  enjoy  the  outing  each  year. 

The  Retreat  was  a  gift  from  Samuel  Freeman  Hershey.  Mr. 
Hershey  left  one  tenth  of  his  eastern  property  to  the  Universa¬ 
list  Society  of  Bangor,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  an  island 
in  Penobscot  Bay  or  a  lot  on  the  mainland — upon  which  should 
be  erected  a  suitable  building — to  be  called  Hersey  Retreat. 
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Members  of  the  Universalist  Sunday  School  of  Bangor  and 
their  attendants  should  be  entertained  there  for  one  week  a 
year  free  of  expense. 

Samuel  Freeman  Hersey  was  bom  in  Oxford  County,  Maine 
in  1812.  Several  of  his  ancestors  were  Revolutionary  soldiers. 
He  came  to  the  Penobscot  valley  in  1832.  At  first,  he  lived  at 
Lincoln,  Maine;  later,  he  lived  at  Milford,  Maine.  In  1884, 
he  settled  in  Bangor,  which  was  his  home  until  his  death  in 
February,  1875.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versalist  Society  of  Bangor.  He  was  active  in  the  Sunday 
School  where  he  taught  a  class  of  young  men  and  where  he  was 
the  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Hersey  loved  young  people  and  each  year  went  on  an 
excursion  with  the  Sunday  School. 

The  Retreat  burned  in  1908  but  was  rebuilt. 

The  Current  Events  Club  was  organized  June  27,  1895.  The 
first  officers  were:  president,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Griffin;  vice-president, 
Miss  Alice  Hichbom;  secretary,  Mrs.  Lillias  Staples  Emery. 
The  first  recorded  meeting  was  held  on  August  22,  1895. 

At  first,  the  dues  were  twenty-five  cents  a  year  and  a  col¬ 
lection  was  taken  up  at  each  meeting  to  which  the  members 
contributed  five  cents  each.  In  1920,  the  dues  were  raised  to 
one  dollar  a  year  and  no  collections  were  taken  up  in  the  meet¬ 
ings. 

For  nine  months  of  the  year  the  club  met  every  other  Thurs¬ 
day  in  the  homes  of  the  members.  In  1900,  the  meeting  day 
was  changed  from  Thursday  to  Wednesday.  After  the  Com¬ 
munity  House  was  built,  the  club  met  in  that  building.  They 
had  their  library,  which  had  been  housed  in  various  stores, 
moved  to  the  Community  House.  The  library  had  been 
started  in  1898. 

The  club  joined  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  October 
11,  1899.  The  club  continued  as  a  branch  of  the  Federation 
until  about  1941. 
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The  club  held  an  annual  field  day  each  summer  and  an 
annual  mid-winter  dinner.  The  first  recorded  field  day  was  a 
picnic  at  Fort  Knox,  June  27,  1920. 

The  club  was  active  in  helping  to  establish  and  maintain 
many  community  projects.  The  club  helped  raise  the  money 
which  was  used  to  grade  the  “Park”  and  build  the  band-stand. 
Also,  the  members  purchased  the  flag  for  the  band-stand  and 
contributed  to  the  upkeep  of  the  project.  The  club  helped  to 
raise  the  paint  fund  for  the  church  in  1898.  At  various  times 
the  club  assisted  poor  families  of  the  community.  They  gave 
aid  to  the  Girls’  Home  in  Belfast. 

Some  of  the  early  members  were:  Mrs.  Ralph  Morse,  Mrs. 
Levi  Griffin,  Mrs.  Horace  Griffin,  Mrs.  Sarah  Clifford,  Mrs. 
Crawford  Griffin,  Mrs.  Nettie  Zelling,  Mrs.  Augusta  Dever- 
eaux,  Mrs.  Edward  Lafolley,  Mrs.  Josephine  Overlock,  Miss 
Alice  Hichborn,  Mrs.  Lillie  Moulton,  Mrs.  Henry  Staples, 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Rendell,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hichborn,  Miss  Mary  Hich- 
bom,  Mrs.  Abbie  Hichborn,  Miss  Maria  Griffin,  Mrs.  Ada 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Annie  Park,  Mrs.  Lilly  Thompson,  Mrs.  Maria 
Hichborn,  Miss  Emily  Overlock,  Mrs.  Alice  May  Hichborn, 
and  Mrs.  Caddie  Cousins. 

Presidents  from  1898-1908  were:  Mrs.  Maria  Hichborn, 
Mrs.  Almeda  Rendell,  Mrs.  Annie  Park,  Mrs.  Lillias  Emery, 
Miss  Mary  Hichborn,  Mrs.  Josephine  Overlock,  Mrs.  Alice 
M.  Hichborn,  Miss  Maria  Griffin,  and  Miss  Alice  Hichborn. 
Mrs.  Estelle  Crosby  was  elected  president  in  1909. 

February  2,  1899,  a  gavel  was  presented  to  the  club  by  Mrs. 
Maria  Hichborn.  In  later  years,  a  gavel,  made  from  wood 
from  the  hull  of  the  “Old  Constitution,”  was  presented  to 
the  club  by  Mrs.  Estelle  Crosby. 

June  13,  1900,  it  was  voted  that  all  members  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  should  become  honorary  members. 

At  each  meeting  one  member  presented  a  paper  on  some 
interesting  subject — also,  current  events  were  discussed. 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  June  26,  1946. 

A  band  was  organized  in  1907.  B.  J.  Cox  was  the  band 
leader;  Bert  Drinkwater  of  Belfast  was  the  band  instructor 
and  Wellman  Hanson  was  the  drum  major.  Later,  Frank  Nye 
of  Searsport  was  the  instructor. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  band  were:  Clyde  Merrithew, 
Minard  Ellis,  Arthur  Colcord,  Everett  Fayle,  Alfred  Fayle, 
Frank  Jackson,  Irving  Littlefield,  Isaac  Littlefield,  Edmund 
Littlefield,  Leonard  LaFurley,  Elden  Shute,  George  Hopkins, 
Edward  Hunting,  Frank  Cousins,  Lewis  Hackey,  Arthur 
Harrison,  Albert  Larrabee,  Worth  Larrabee  and  Allan  Ellis. 

In  1907,  Judge  Lambert  of  New  York  organized  a  Yacht 
Club  at  Fort  Point.  Judge  Lambert  was  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Sanford. 

The  Wassaumkeag  Club  was  formed  November  25,  1907. 
It  was  a  men's  club  which  was  formed  for  social  purposes.  The 
first  Club  rooms  were  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Sprague  Block. 
There  was  a  pool  room,  a  reading  room,  and  a  general  assembly 
room.  Later,  the  club  rooms  were  moved  to  the  LaFurley 
Block.  They  used  the  rooms  now  used  by  the  Bayview  Re- 
bekah  Lodge.  The  charter  members  of  the  club  were:  Ed¬ 
ward  Britto,  M.  D.,  Frank  L.  Marston,  W.  J.  Creamer,  L.  A. 
Gardner,  E.  L.  Overlock,  W.  F.  Trundy,  O.  M.  Noble,  J.  G. 
Lambert,  H.  L.  Hopkins,  and  L.  P.  Lawton.  No  gambling, 
drinking  of  liquor  or  profanity  was  allowed  in  the  club  rooms. 
Every  two  weeks,  Ladies’  Night  was  observed.  The  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  members  were  invited  to  a  social  evening. 

In  1909,  a  tent  of  the  Knights  of  Maccabees  was  established 
in  town.  It  was  a  fraternal  insurance  order.  There  was  a 
Good  Templars  Lodge  in  town  many  years  ago.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  grange  here.  The  records  of  those  organizations 
have  been  lost. 

About  1918,  a  group  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  was  organized  in 
town.  The  leader  was  Mrs.  Gladys  Richards.  That  group 
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was  organized  only  a  few  months.  In  1923,  Mrs.  Harold 
Hawes  organized  the  Owaissa  Camp  Fire  Girls.  That  group 
was  taken  over  by  Mrs.  A.  Earl  Trundy  early  in  1923.  It  was 
active  until  1926.  In  August  1935,  Miss  Pearl  Landry*  or¬ 
ganized  the  Tatpochon  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Her  assistant  was 
Mrs.  Merrill  C.  Ellis,  Sr.  Miss  Landry  was  guardian  of  the 
group  for  two  years.  In  1937,  Mrs.  Ellis  became  the  guardian. 
Her  assistant  was  Miss  Helen  Barrett.*  That  group  was 
active  until  1943.  During  1943,  there  was  no  active  group. 
In  1944,  the  Tatapochon  Camp  Fire  received  a  new  charter. 
Mrs.  Ellis  and  Miss  Barrett  continued  as  leaders.  That  group 
was  active  for  five  years.  In  December  1954,  the  Chesk-cha- 
may  Camp  Fire  was  organized.  Mrs.  George  Tsetsilas  is  the 
guardian  of  the  group  and  her  assistant  is  Mrs.  Charles  Knee- 
land. 

Stockton  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.  was  organized  in  January,  1918. 
There  were  thirty-one  charter  members.  Some  of  the  first 
officers  were:  Rev.  Harry  Hulley,  Noble  Grand;  Willis  Young, 
Conductor;  Leo  McKeen,  Warden;  Walter  F.  Trundy,  Secre¬ 
tary;  and  Gerry  Harding,  Treasurer. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  the  first  winter. 
The  second  year,  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  Hichbom  Hall. 
After  the  LaFurley  Block  was  built,  the  Lodge  rooms  were  on 
the  third  floor  of  that  block. 

About  1940,  the  members  of  Stockton  Lodge  transferred 
their  memberships  to  Sears  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  No.  84,  in  Sears- 
port. 

Bay  View  Rebekah  Lodge,  No.  141  was  organized  at  Stock- 
ton  Springs,  June  12,  1919.  There  were  sixty  charter  members. 
They  were:  Jennie  Harding,  Maria  Howes,  Lillian  Lamson, 
Alice  LaFurley  Rice,  Caro  Leach  Trundy,  Ella  McKeen  An¬ 
drews,  Ida  M.  Merrithew,  Elsie  Noble,  Christy  Shannon, 
A1  vesta  Trundy,  Etta  Turner,  Jessie  Young,  Melina  Hulley, 
Agnes  Harriman,  Malvinia  Littlefield,  Eva  LaFurley,  Emma 
Landry,  Emily  McKeen  Grant,  Bell  McKeen,  Mabel  Noble 

*  Miss  Landry  married  Delmont  Brown  and  lives  in  Keene,  N.  H. 

Miss  Barrett  married  Roland  Harrison. 
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Simpson,  Cora  Perkins,  Rose  Titcomb,  Agnes  Wardwell,  Flora 
Ames,  Luella  Andrews  McKeen,  Mary  Brown,  Katherine 
Bagley,  Mary  Bowden,  Helen  Barrett,  Ethel  Colcord,  Jessie 
Cunningham,  Elizabeth  Dobbins,  Amy  Coleman  Brewer, 
Hattie  Dunham,  Susie  Grant,  Martha  Grant,  Robert  An¬ 
drews,  Clarence  Dobbins,  Manley  Grant,  Gerry  Harding, 
Harry  Hully,  John  Lamson,  Isaac  Littlefield,  W.  L.  McKeen, 
J.  W.  Sargent,  M.  J.  Turner,  Clyde  Bagley,  Willis  Young, 
Albert  Ames,  Herbert  Dunham,  Ivan  Grant,  John  Howes, 
George  Wardwell,  L.  F.  Landry,  M.  R.  LaFurley,  O.  A.  Mc¬ 
Keen,  Lindsey  Perkins,  Damon  Shannon,  and  Leonard  La¬ 
Furley.  There  are  twenty-one  charter  members  left. 

The  first  officers  of  this  lodge  were:  Noble  Grand,  Mal- 
vinia  Littlefield;  Vice-grand,  Ella  McKeen  Andrews;  Secretary, 
Emily  McKeen  Grant;  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Dobbins;  Warden, 
Alice  LaFurley  Rice;  Conductor,  Ethel  Colcord;  Inside  Guard¬ 
ian,  Maria  Howes;  Outside  Guardian,  Manley  Grant;  Chaplain, 
Melina  Hulley;  R.  S.  to  the  Noble  Grand,  Mary  Bowden; 
L.  S.  to  N.  G.,  Jessie  Cunningham;  R.  S.  to  V.  G.,  Luella 
Andrews  McKeen;  L.  S.  to  V.  G.,  Etta  Turner. 

This  lodge  meets  regularly  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thurs¬ 
days  of  each  month.  For  more  than  a  decade,  this  lodge  has 
been  active  without  the  support  of  a  Subordinate  Lodge.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  one  hundred  members. 

In  the  fall  of  1923,  Mrs.  Jennie  G.  Harding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Tupper,  Mrs.  George  H.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Alfred  Fayle 
and  other  interested  parents  and  teachers  worked  to  organize  a 
local  Parent-Teacher  Association.  Mr.  Richard  Libby,  from 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  came  to  Stockton  and 
helped  with  the  organization.  Mrs.  George  H.  Hopkins  was 
the  first  president;  Mrs.  William  Morrison,  vice-president; 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Fayle,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mrs.  Fayle 
served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  for  twenty-three  years. 

The  group  established  the  first  noon  lunch  program  for  the 
school  which  ran  for  many  years  before  it  was  discontinued. 
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Money  was  raised,  by  the  P.  T.  A.,  for  noon  lunch  kitchen 
equipment;  play-ground  equipment;  grading  of  the  school- 
ground,  also  for  a  retaining  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  grounds. 
The  P.  T.  A.  purchased  the  first  school  piano  and  established 
the  school  library. 

The  present  officers  of  the  organization  are:  president,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Harrison;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Merrill  C.  Ellis,  Sr.; 
secretary,  Mrs.  George  Leach;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Medbury 
Staples. 

Rev.  Herbert  Thompkins  organized  a  Boy  Scout  Troop  in 
Stockton  about  1923.  Rev.  Thompkins  was  assisted  by  Day- 
ton  Bickmore.  Later,  Ernest  Tupper  became  the  scout¬ 
master.  The  troop  was  active  about  five  years. 

In  1926,  a  Farm  Bureau  Group  was  organized  in  Stockton. 
Miss  Ruth  Murchie  of  Belfast  was  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent.  There  were  twelve  members.  The  first  officers  were: 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Nickerson,  chairman;  Mrs.  Minnie  Foster, 
secretary;  Mrs.  Emma  Rand,  clothing  leader;  Mrs.  Minnie 
Gordon,  food  leader;  and  Mrs.  Isabel  Harris,  home  manage¬ 
ment  leader.  The  group  was  active  for  several  years. 

The  Stockton  Springs  Gun  Club  was  organized  about  1934. 
The  first  officers  were:  president,  Gilbert  Ellis;  vice-president, 
Norman  Staples;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Franklin  P.  R. 
Patterson.  The  club  met,  at  first,  in  the  Hillside  Pavillion. 
In  1935,  the  club  purchased  the  Congregational  Chapel  which 
they  converted  into  a  club  house. 

A  Women’s  Gun  Club  was  organized  soon  after  the  men’s 
club  was  organized.  Both  clubs  are  active  at  the  present  time. 

About  1934,  the  Universalist  Men’s  Club  was  organized  by 
Rev.  William  Ellis  Davies.  The  group  was  active  for  a  year 
or  two.  Members  of  the  club  were  interested  in  many  church 
and  civic  projects  which  they  sponsored  or  assisted  with  funds. 
The  first  Community  Christmas  Tree  was  erected,  by  that 
group,  in  the  town  square. 
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About  1934,  the  Pownal  4-H  Club  was  organized  in  town. 
The  first  leader  was  Mrs.  Howe  Savory.  Mrs.  Savory  had 
the  club  about  two  years,  then  it  was  taken  over  by  Mrs. 
Marion  Morrison  who  had  the  club  for  several  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  Col.  Eugene  Johnson  organized  a  pack  of 
Cub  Scouts.  The  group  was  active  about  six  months. 

In  May  of  1946,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Johnson  opened 
Tally-Ho  Inn.  They  were  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester 
Merrithew  of  Morrill.  In  June,  1949,  the  Johnsons  opened  the 
Tally-Ho  Riding  Camp. 

In  1947,  a  Boy  Scout  committee  was  organized.  Howard 
Johnson  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  Some  others  on  the 
committee  were:  Frank  Frye,  George  H.  Hopkins,  John  Seek- 
ins  and  Roland  Harrison.  A  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  30  was 
organized  with  Roland  Harrison  as  scoutmaster  and  George 
Seekins  as  assistant  scoutmaster,  on  September  30,  1947.  The 
members  were:  Earl  Trundy,  Merrill  C.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Russell 
Merrithew,  Robert  Seekins,  Charles  Heald,  Richard  Chase, 
Robert  Bradstreet,  Sheldon  Smith,  Richard  Seekins,  Giles 
Berry  and  Lewis  Trundy.  The  troop  was  active  about  a  year. 

The  Jerry  W.  Dobbins  Post,  American  Legion,  No.  157,  was 
organized  March  5,  1946.  The  first  officers  were:  commander, 
Paul  Shaver;  1st.  vice-commander,  Herman  Averill;  2nd  vice¬ 
commander,  Clarence  Dobbins;  historian,  Lloyd  Clifford; 
chaplain,  Ernest  Trundy;  adjutant,  William  Murphy;  sergeant- 
at-arms,  Richard  Harriman. 

The  charter  members  were:  Clarence  Murphy,  William 
Murphy,  George  Murphy,  Preston  Nutting,  Clarence  Dobbins, 
Harry  Stimpson,  Kenneth  Hall,  Herbert  Barrett,  Alexander 
Milewski,  Stephen  Chapman,  Raymond  Morrison,  Charles 
Kneeland,  Irvin  Merrithew,  James  Randell,  Harry  Patterson, 
Joseph  Woos,  Paul  Shaver,  Gordon  Thompson,  Lloyd  Clifford, 
Herman  Averill,  Pearl  Hawes,  Minard  Ellis,  Arthur  Colcord, 
Robert  York,  Clarence  Stiles,  Marshall  Shute,  Adrian  Dobbins 
and  Ernest  Trundy. 
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The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  was  organized  in  1946.  The 
first  officers  were:  Jeanne  Marshall,  president;  Althea  Dob¬ 
bins,  secretary;  Adelina  Harriman,  1st  vice-president;  Louise 
Conrady,  2nd  vice-president;  Ruth  Trundy,  chaplain;  Lillian 
Russell,  historian;  Lillian  Ross,  sergeant-at-arms;  and  Avis 
Bradstreet,  treasurer.  The  charter  members  were:  Jeanne 
Marshall,  Althea  Dobbins,  Avis  Bradstreet,  Elizabeth  Dob¬ 
bins,  Louise  Conrady,  Ruth  Trundy,  Alice  Tsetsilas,  Eleanor 
Stiles,  Adelma  Harriman,  Lillian  Russell  and  Lillian  Ross. 

June  20,  1947,  the  Senior  Extension  Group  was  organized. 
Miss  Muriel  Beal  of  Belfast  was  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent.  The  first  officers  were:  Mrs.  Sara  Varney,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Hazel  Holmes,  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  Nina  Szatkowski, 
treasurer  and  secretary;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Cunningham,  food 
leader;  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett,  clothing  leader;  Mrs.  Glennie  Ellis, 
home  management  leader. 

The  charter  members  were:  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Lena  Curtis,  Mrs.  Glennie  Ellis, 
Mrs.  Hazel  Holmes,  Mrs.  Mabel  Staples,  Mrs.  Nina  Szat¬ 
kowski,  Mrs.  Ivy  Brown,  Mrs.  Bell  McKeen,  Mrs.  Maud 
Staples,  Mrs.  Louise  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Nina  McKeen,  Mrs.  Hazel 
Piper,  Mrs.  Emma  Vose,  Mrs.  Helen  Dunaver,  Mrs.  Edith 
Colcord,  Mrs.  Ethel  Clark,  Mrs.  Carol  Gardner,  Mrs.  Gagie 
Doliver,  Mrs.  Minnie  Gordon,  Mrs.  Emma  Patterson  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  Nutting. 

The  Utopian  Club  was  organized  in  1950,  It  was  organized 
to  help  the  graduating  class  of  1950  with  the  graduation  ex¬ 
penses.  The  object  of  the  organization  was  to  form  a  civic 
club,  for  people  of  all  ages  in  the  community,  who  would  sup¬ 
port  projects  for  the  development  of  the  community.  The 
by-laws  provided  for  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  a  board  of  directors.  The  board  of  directors  to 
be  composed  of  two  adult  men,  two  adult  women,  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  high  school,  a  representative  of  the  junior  high 
school,  and  a  representative  of  the  primary  grades.  The  meet- 
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ing  night  was  set  for  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  month.  There 
were  seventy-nine  charter  members. 

The  first  officers  were:  Mrs.  Alice  V.  Ellis,  president;  Mrs. 
Sabra  Baker,  vice-president;  Irving  Merrithew,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Agnes  Coose,  secretary;  Mrs.  Agnes  Coose,  Dr.  Ernest  W. 
Stein,  Frank  W.  Frye,  by-laws  committee;  Mrs.  Loraine 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Clara  Colcord,  Mrs.  Catherine  Sanborn,  finance 
committee;  George  Ross,  publicity;  Mrs.  Mary  Winslow,  Mrs, 
Delia  West,  George  G.  Smith,  Ernest  Beam,  Merle  Rainey, 
Chalmer  West  and  Miss  Anna  Avery,  board  of  directors. 

The  Junior  Extension  Group  was  organized  November  20, 
1953.  The  first  officers  were:  Mrs.  Sara  Varney,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Pearl  Seekins,  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  Jeanne  Marshall, 
secretary- treasurer;  Mrs.  Shelia  Kneeland,  home  management 
leader;  Mrs.  Callie  Shaver,  assistant  home  management  leader; 
Mrs.  Barbara  Small,  clothing  leader;  Mrs.  Alice  Tsetsilas, 
assistant  clothing  leader;  Mrs.  Ruth  Seekins,  food  leader;  Mrs. 
Lillian  Russell,  assistant  food  leader;  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Sanborn,  Know  Your  Neighbor  chairman. 

There  were  twenty-eight  charter  members. 

A  suitable  ending  for  this  history  is  a  quotation  from  the 
oration  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Thurston  which  he  gave  in  1859 
at  the  Centennial  of  the  building  of  Fort  Pownal.  Rev.  Thurs¬ 
ton  ended  his  oration  thus: 

“What  another  century  will  develop — what  they  who  shall 
stand  upon  this  spot  in  1959,  shall  witness — who  is  sufficiently 
sagacious  to  prognosticate  or  adventurious  enough  even  to 
guess?  Who  dares  affirm  that  the  present  age  has  reached  the 
highest  point  of  human  improvement?  Or  that  the  next 
century  will  not  witness  greater  improvements  than  the  past? 
Who  can  tell  that  the  men  of  1959  will  not  look  back  upon  us 
with  some  such  commiseration  for  our  darkness,  and  for  the 
infalicities  of  our  condition,  as  we  now  feel  for  the  men  of  1759? 
The  march  of  improvement  is  onward  and  rapid.  When  or 
where  it  shall  reach  its  summit,  is  not  for  us  to  know.” 
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“Be  it  our  concern  to  act  well  our  part  during  the  brief  day  of 
our  life.  Cherishing  a  devout  gratitude  to  God  that  our  con¬ 
dition  in  life  is  so  much  more  desirable  than  that  of  the  gener¬ 
ation  a  century  ago — let  us  aim  to  make  the  conditions  of  our 
posterity  more  elevated  and  happy  than  our  own. 

“Long  before  another  century  shall  have  passed  away,  we 
shall  have  finished  our  earthly  task,  and  have  gone  to  our 
award.  May  we  so  work  while  day  lasts  that  we  shall  meet  the 
approbation  of  our  Maker  and  Judge,  and  enter  upon  a  life  of 
endless  bliss.’' 
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